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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Few events in modern history are more remark- 
able, either on account of the circumstances with 
which they were attended, or the consequences they 
produced, than the “ Thirty Years War.” But 
while our shelves are laden with narratives of every 
other contest, in which Europe has been engaged, 
since the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
“ thirty years war” has not, in any language, at 
least with which I am acquainted,- hitherto met with 
an historian to do it justice. 

This consideration has tempted me once more to 
appear as a candidate for the indulgence of the pub- 
lic. During five years I have bestowed upon this 
Work all the diligence and attention, which it was 
in my power to afford; so that whatever faults it 
may possess, (and that it has many I am unfortu- 
nately conscious) I trust that negligence cannot, in 
fairness, be added to the number. The materials, 
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collected by the assiduity of others, I have copi- 
ously and cautiously used ; and as the subject is in 
great measure novel, I have been careful to substan- 
tiate every important fact, either by extracts from, 
or references to, contemporary writers. The intro- 
ductory chapters embrace the period of time which 
elapsed from the abdication of Charles V. till the 
reign of Ferdinand II. and thus form a connexion 
between the present Work and the entertaining his- 
tory of Robertson. 


The Author of the present Work had completed and consigned 
it to the press, previously to his leaving England in September, 
1814, for Tours, where he died a few months afterwards. The 
delay which has arisen in its publication has solely proceeded 
from extraneous circumstances. No change whatever has been 
made in the original manuscript. 

F. G. H. 
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CHAP. I. 


A general idea of the motives which influenced the conduct of Charles V. 
with respect to the Protestants. — Treaty of Passau. — Ferdinand I. His 
mild and opulent government. — Maximilian II. His amiable character. 

— Rodolph II. His schemes for the extirpation of the Protestant reli* 
giou. — A Sketch of the constitution and government of Bohemia.— 
Aix-La-Chapcllc and Donauwert put under the care of the empire. — 
Discontents of the Protestants. — Rise and progress of the Evangelical 
Union and Catholic League. 

Among the most strenuous champions of the /ft 
communion of Rome the House of Austria has-" — 
ever held a conspicuous place, and even appears to 
have identified her own celebrity with that of the 
papal throne. Convinced that civil and religious 
liberty are destined by nature to keep pace with 
each other, the haughty soul of Charles V. recoiled 
at the political principles of the Protestants, though 
there are circumstances in his life, which tend to in- 
spire a belief, that his strongest objection to the 
doctrines of Luther was, their propagating senti- 
ments of freedom. Other motives, likew ise, scarcely 
less impressive, concurred in recommending a strict 
VOL. I. B 
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2 HISTORY OF GERMANY. 1555. 

adherence to the ancient faith ;* for it was easy to 
foresee, that the King of France would be ready to 
avail himself of any occurrence that might weaken 
the Austrian power in Italy, where iuterest and 
prejudice alike combined to attach the natives to 
the papal communion. Neither could it be ex- 
pected, that the pride and bigotry of the German 
prelates, would suffer the imperial crown to repose 
securely on the brow of a heretic. 

The rigorous proceedings of the diet of Augs- 
burg gave rise to the Smalcaldic confederacy, 
which first united the Lutherans as a political 
body.f But all their hopes being annihilated in 
the battle of Mechlberg, the power of Austria ob- 
tained an ascendancy, which had nearly proved 
fatal to the liberties of Germany.^ And such must 
inevitably have been the event, had not a champion 
unexpectedly arisen in a man whose interested 
ambition had till then supported the cause of ty- 
ranny. The genius of Maurice destroyed in a day 
the mighty fabric of Austrian grandeur, which the 
artful emperor had laboured to erect by a long 
series of crimes and victories. The treaty of Pas- 
sau gave solidity to a communion, which had 
hitherto owed a precarious existence to the mo- 
deration or policy of Charles.^ These advantages 
were confirmed in 1555, when it was settled by 
treaty, that all the princes and states who had 
embraced the confession of Augsburg, should be 
allowed in future the unmolested exercise of their 
religion, on condition of their granting a similar 
indulgence to their subjects of the Catholic per- 


* Robertson, ii. 121. f In 1530. Sleidan, 142. 

t Robertson, iii. 142. § Rccueil desTraitcs, ii. 261. 
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suasion.* It was farther enacted, that those sove- 
reigns, who, previously to the treaty of Passau, had 
appropriated to themselves the revenues of the 
church, should be suffered to retain them, without 
incurring the censures of the imperial chamber. 
This permission, however, was encumbered with a 
clause, restricting this privilege to that period, 
and declaring, that in future, every ecclesiastical 
prince, or prelate, who might abandon the ancient 
religion, should forfeit his benefice, and that a suc- 
cessor should be appointed, as if it had been va- 
cated by a demise, f 

By this pacification, which divided Germany in- 
to two distinct parties, the Protestants obtained a 
political existence, which, they had never previously 
enjoyed. Yet, we should greatly deceive our- 
selves, were we to suppose, that these concessions 
arose from enlightened principles of toleration ; on 
the contrary, they sprung from necessity alone, 
and were extorted from apprehension, not con- 
ceded by benevolence. This clearly appears from 
an article in the treaty, by which the adherents to 
the confession of Augsburg are the only members 
of the reformed church allowed to partake in the 
benefits of the act, while the Zuinglians and Cal- 
vinists continued liable to the penalties denounced 
against schismatics, by the sanguinary piety of the 
Vatican.^ From this period the doctrines of Lu- 
ther were sanctioned by law, and spread with ra- 
pidity over the north of Germany. 


• The moderation, learning, and integrity of Melancthon, pointed him 
out as the fittest person for the execution of a task so arduous as that of 
defining limits for faith ; and he was accordingly chosen to draw up the con- 
fession, which was presented to the diet of Augsburg. — Robertson, ii. 329. 
t Fra. Paoio, lib. v. 17. } Robertson, iii. 337. 
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It is a striking feature in this celebrated recess, 
and highly characteristic of the spirit of the times, 
that the choice of a religion depended solely upon 
the will of the sovereign ; while the only privilege 
accorded to his subjects, was the right of removing, 
with all their property, to the territories of a prince, 
whose religious opinious accorded with their own. 
But no provision was made for the purpose of 
guarding against the abuses of tyranny, so likely 
to be resorted to by the violence of a bigot, when 
his faith and his pride were insulted. 

The “ Ecclesiastical Reservation” (as it is called 
by the Germans) afforded a momentary gratifica- 
tion to the catholics ; because it gave a qualified 
superiority to their own communion, by preserving 
entire, to the church of Rome, the revenues and 
benefices of such prelates, as might hereafter aban- 
don her tenets. The apparent equity of this deci- 
sion, which seemed only to provide against the 
alienation of friends, from the purpose to which 
they were originally destined, at length silenced 
the opposition of the Protestants;* though they 
strenuously resisted it, when first proposed, from the 
conviction, that, by enlisting temporal interest iu sup- 
port of religious belief, it would operate more power- 
fully iu favour of the Vatican, than the most elabo- 
rate arguments which her profoundest theologians 
could adduce. Subsequent events having confirmed 
these apprehensions, they positively denied, that 
they had ever assented to the proposal ; pretending, 
that the question was of such infinite importance, 
that it had been reserved for future discussion.')' 


• Puflendorf dc Hel). Suec. i. 14. 

t Id. ib. Scbillcr, b. i. Alitbillcr'a Continuation of Ri»bck's History, i?. 4 . 
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Hence the recess of Ausgburg ought rather to 
be regarded in the light of a truce, than in that of 
a definitive treaty; and so indeed it appears to 
have been considered by the contracting parties, 
since it was expressly declared, to be only a tem- 
porary expedient, to remain in force till a general 
council could assemble. And it was only in case 
that no permanent reconciliation should be then 
effected, that the validity of the treaty was to be 
finally established.* 

The flame of war, though smothered for a time, 
was far from extinguished : each party was equally 
dissatisfied. The catholics, because they had con- 
ceded too much ; the Protestants, because they had 
acquired too little. 

The power of Austria, which had been raised 
so high by the craft and fortune of Charles V.f 
became far less formidable after his abdication. 
Divided into two separate branches, and subject 
to different sovereigns, whose views and principles 
were as remote from each other as the dominions 
over which they presided, it no longer possessed 


* Id. ib. Schiller, b. i. Mitbiller’s Conliima'lon of Rislick’s History, iv. 4. 
f The talents of Charles V. appear to me to have been greatly over- 
rated. That he possessed political sagacity, in a very considerable de- 
gree, it is impossible to deny; but it is vain to look for marks of those 
transcendent powers, which have immortalized an Alexander or a Caesar. 
Though uniting all the treasures of Mexico and Peru with Spain and 
I landers, and extensive territories in Italy and Germany, his boasted 
armies were usually inferior to those at present maintained by the de- 
pendent sovereigns of Saxony and Bavaria; and, stnail as they were, 
they were generally destitute of every thing necessary for their subsist- 
ence. Compared with tho volatile monarch of France, or the capricious 
tyrant of England. Charles certainly claims our praise ; but, when op- 
jvosed to Maurice or Soliraan, he loses all pretensions to the character 
of a hero, aud we almost wonder what qualities posterity can discover 
in the fugitive from Inspmek to extol aud admire. 
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that vigour and activity, which made Europe trem- 
ble for her liberties. The mild virtue of Ferdi- 
nand I. formed a striking contrast with the in- 
tolerant bigotry of Philip II. The former, not- 
withstanding his Spanish education, and his known 
partiality for the Jesuits, endeavoured to appease 
the sectarian dissensions, which distracted the em- 
pire by conciliatory propositions,* while the latter 
disdained lenient remedies, as derogatory to the 
dignity of a sovereign, and attempted to enforce un- 
conditional submission by the rack, the axe, and 
the faggot. 

Yet, in spite of the loss of the Spanish crown, 
and its contingent treasures in America, the Ger- 
man branch still remained so formidable, that the 
most cordial unanimity could alone have enabled 
the protestants to support their independence. 
Unfortunately, however, they had already split 
into several sects, scarcely less hostile to each 
other’s opinions, than to those of the papal com- 
munion. These unhappy dissensions (as Schiller 
observes with his usual sagacity) mustf be ascribed 
entirely to the jealousy of the Lutherans, which 
led them to establish the Confession of Augsburg 
as the proper standard of religious belief. By pre- 
scribing limits to the spirit of investigation, they 
deprived the seceders from the Romish church of 
many advantages, which must otherwise have re- 
sulted from the renunciation of popery. 


* I'ulsit in omnibus imperatoris nostri Ferdinandi aetionibns, judiciia, 
sententiis, vultu ac gestibus, ctiara nativa bonifas, et modi' ratio ac de- 
mentia vere regia et divina . — Chrytreeus ia Oration e de Ferdinando Ctrsare. 
After making great allowance for the exaggeration natural on similar oc- 
casions, we must acknowledge this eulogium to be highly honourable, 
t B. i. 
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The animosity, subsisting between the Lutherans 
and Calvinists, proved highly gratifying to the com- 
mon foe, and no less injurious to themselves. What 
a field was opened for the display of wit, — that men 
should be found sufficiently presumptuous to pre- 
scribe to the world a new model of faith, before 
they had settled the articles of their own belief ! # 

The only rallying point that existed between the 
contending sects was their mutual dread of the 
catholics. This danger, though probably much 
exaggerated by the spirit of party, was still suffi- 
cient to justify the utmost precaution:! for, on 
what foundation could they rely? No oath, how- 
ever solemn, deserved to be trusted, so long as the 
pope was supposed to possess the dangerous pre- 
rogative of dispensing with the most sacred obliga- 
tions, and while the church of Rome continued 
to inculcate the diabolical tenet, that “no faith 
was to be preserved with a heretic.” Meantime, 
their apprehensions were continually revived by 
the indiscretion of the Jesuits, who affected to 
speak of the treaty as a measure dangerous to the 
Christian religion, negociated in direct opposition 
to the wishes and remonstrances of the sovereign 
pontiff, and equally prejudicial to the glory and 
interest of the Catholic church. J 

Neither did the proceedings of the council of 
Trent tend, in the least degree, to dissipate their ap- 


* Bossuet has managed this argument with his usual ingenuity, in his 
Hutoire da Variations de VEglise ; a work, which may teach a protest&ut 
logic, and a catholic divinity. 

t See Ike aide apology of Turrctin, and the candid exposition of Lim- 
borch, a rational, sober, and inquisitive divine. 

t La Lettra Provenfala have probably made the reader acquainted 
with the dexterous casuistry of that celebrated order. 
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prehensions. Notwithstanding the efforts of the 
imperial ministers, who persevered conscientiously 
in demanding a reform of those abuses, which had 
so long given scandal to Christendom, no attention 
had been paid to their representations.* Thus, 
the only benefit that accrued from this celebrated 
synod, was to display to mankind the duplicity of 
the Popejythe venality of the clergy, and the folly 
of the people, for having expected the amelioration 
of ecclesiastical discipline from a body of men, so 
materially interested in its corruption.f 

Fortunately, however, for the protestants, the 
necessities of Ferdinand secured his adherence to 
the treaty of Augsburg; for, notwithstanding his 
boasted moderation and justice, his treatment of 
the Bohemians was not calculated to excite a very 
favourable opinion of his sincerity. Deserted by 
the narrow policy of Philip, it was impossible for 
him to have resisted the tremendous torrent, which 
rolled impetuously from the east, without the cor- 
dial co-operation of all the German powers : nor 
could this be obtained, without conforming impli- 
citly to the literal stipulations of the treaty. 

The unquestioned probity of Maximilian II. " 
who succeeded his father on the imperial throne, J 
added to his secret inclination toward the opinions 
of Luther, § inspired the protestants with the pious 


* Si.bimdt ha* given a circumstantial account of Ferdinand’s honest, 
but ineffectual endeavours, for that purpose . — fieurre gesthichte dtr 
Dantschen. B ii. K. 10. 

f I'sillaririni and Sarpi have recorded its proceedings; the former with 
the accuracy of an historian, the latter with the sagacity of a philosopher. 

t In 1664. 

§ These opinions he is supposed to have imbibed from his preceptor, 
Wolfgang Neverus, who was himself a convert to the Lutheran faith. 
Neither could this early impression be ever effaced by the exhortations 
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hope, of beholding their religion triumphantly 
seated on the throne of the Caisars. This expec- 
tation was still farther strengthened, by the libe- 
rality with which he treated the members of the 
reformed Ihnrch in his hereditary dominions,* to 
whom the exercise of their religion was freely con- 
ceded, though he was frequently admonished, of the 
pernicious consequences of toleration, by the sove- 
reign pontiff, f ju j./f rvtV JO" 
y In spite, however, of the declaration which he 
formerly made, that “ he was ready to sacrifice all 
worldly interests for the sake of salvation,” a due 
consideration for the tranquillity of the empire 
outweighed his private attachments; since it was 
hardly possible for him to have abandoned the reli- 
gion of his forefathers, without exposing his coun- 
try to ail the calamities of civil war ; because, in 
case of his recantation, the zealous catholics might 
have attempted to elevate the intolerant Philip to 
the imperial dignity. 

But, unfortunately for Germany, that excellent 
emperor was not destined long to promote the hap- 
piness of mankind.^ After a tranquil reign of 
twelve years, he was succeeded by his eldest son, 


or example of Philip, King of Spain. On the contrary, it increased 
with increasing reason, and even tempted him to engage a proicstant 
divine in the capacity of private secretary, from whom he is said to have 
received the communion under both kinds. — Coxe, i. 609. 

* At a time when the true meaning of the word toleration was scarcely 
understood in any country iu Europe, he was oltcn heard to say, “ that 
“ God alone possessed authority over the consciences of inen.”— Scliinidt, 
ii. 37. 

f Barre Histoirc d’Allemagne, ix. 132 — Mitbillcr, iv. 110. 

I That virtuous emperor (says Pebtel) listened w ith patience to the 
meanest and poorest of his subjects, received their petitions with be- 
nignity, and took care that they were treated with impartial justice. 627. 
AVc *nim iUe ingenio miliut ullum regnu eonhgit. Grotius Ann. Bel. ii. 42. 
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Rodolph,* a prince no less inferior to his father in 
understanding than in justice, moderation, and 
benevolence. Abandoned from his cradle to the 
care of the Jesuits, f he was educated by them in 
those illiberal principles which were calculated to 
render their illustrious pupil the slave and instru- 
ment of their ambition. Some historians pretend, 
that he was endowed with talents, which, if pro- 
perly cultivated, might have reflected lustre on a 
throne ; that he was passionately addicted to scien- 
tific pursuits, and was a liberal patron of genius. 
These are unquestionably among the noblest pur- 
poses to which wealth and power can be conse- 
crated. But it was the misfortune of Rodolph to 
deviate alike from the path of prudence, whether 
employed in the pursuit of laudable objects, or in 
those of an opposite nature. Shut up in a labo- 
ratory, a stable, or an observatory, he w'as occu- 
pied in inspecting the solution of a metal, in caress- 
ing a favourite courser, or in watching the conjunc- 
tion of a planet, when the critical situation of pub- 
lic affairs should have engrossed his undivided at- 


• In 1576. 

f It wax the misfortune of Maximilian to be married to a woman of 
weak intellect, and blindly attached to the catholic faith. Mary, the 
daughter of Charlc* V. resembled her brother Philip in her narrow views 
of religion, and being imprudently entrusted with the education of her 
eldest son, till he had attained ins twelfth year, she inspired Rodolph 
with such a superstitious veneration for her favourite tenets, as ulti- 
mately led to those calamitous scenes, which desolated Germany during 
the subsequent reigns. This early prepossession was afterwards con- 
firmed by a long residence at the Spanish court. With a view of suc- 
ceeding to the crown of Spain, by marrying the daughter of Philip II. 
who at that time had no male issue, be was sent to Madrid to be in- 
structed in the arts of government by that sanguinary tyrant, whose in- 
tolerant /.cal was eminently calculated to mature lire seeds implanted iu 
his bosom by the misguided piety of his mother. — Coxe, i. 655. 
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tention. Even the patronage which he afforded to 
men of science lost half of its merit, from being con- 
fined to those, who wasted their time in the puerile 
studies of alchymy and astrology. It may be even 
fair to doubt, whether the splendid endowments of 
Tycho Brahe would have entitled him to the im- 
perial favour, had they not been degraded by char- 
latanism.* When the flames of war were spreading 
from the Baltic to the Alps, the emperor’s ministers 
were often refused access to his person, and were 
even compelled, in order to procure an audience, to 
assume the disguise of a groom or a friar. Hence, 
the most important transactions were treated with 
indifference, and sometimes with total neglect. 
Abandoning the reins of government to his mis- 
tresses, or his favourites, he seldom gave himself 
the trouble to inquire in what manner their autho- 
rity was exercised.f 

Though destitute of an heir to his extensive do- 
minions, he was so jealous of authority, that he 
could never consent to the election of a King of the ' 
Romans. 

The successful resistance of the Flemings to the 
intolerant bigotry of Philip II. might have afforded 
an useful lesson to a monarch, capable of deducing 
a salutary warning from the crimes and errors of 
others. But, instead of endeavouring to assuage 
the bitterness of faction by prudence or equity, Ro- 
dolph was weak enough to make use of compul- 
sion. At the instigation of the Spanish court, he 
attempted to curtail the authority of the imperial 
chamber, by transferring all causes, in which the 


* The literary history of that age will account for his extraordinary 
death. See his life by Gassendi, 
t Schimdt, iii. 13. 
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church was concerned, to the aulic council — a tri- 
bunal composed exclusively of catholics, and en- 
tirely under his own control.* Instead of con- 
forming to the enlightened policy ot his father, he 
rescind< d many important privileges, by which 
Maximilian had secured the affection of the pro- 
testants. A precedent like this proved too seduc- 
ing for bigotry to neglect, and we accordingly find 
the emperor’s conduct adopted as a model by the 
partisans of Home, in every corner of the empire. 
Deprived of their property upon frivolous pre- 
tences, and excluded from every office of emolu- 
ment or honour, it is by uo means surprising that 
the protestants should have indulged their resent- 
ment, whenever an opportunity occurred for reta- 
liation. Few circumstances could have demon- 
strated, in a clearer light, the animosity existing 
between the rival sects, than the obstinacy with 
which the members of the reformed church rejected 
the Gregorian calendar, for no better reason, than 
because it was introduced by the pope.f 

IN ot withstanding the levity with which Rodolph 
varied his favourite pursuits, it was apparent to all 
men of penetration, that he was wedded to every 
practice of the catholic worship, with the illiberal 
bigotry of a Franciscan. For some time, indeed, his 
constitutional indolence silenced the fears of the 
Lutherans; but when they discovered that he was 
acting in concert with the Vatican, and that he 
affected to consider the obligations, contracted by 
the treaty of Augsburg, as virtually abrogated by 
the council of Trent, universal consternation pre- 
vailed ; since none were so dull as not to discover. 


• Cove, i. 662. 

t 1682. Dc Tliou LXXIV. Barre, lx. 207. — Mitbillor, If. 127. 
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that the liberties of Germany must stand or fall 
with the protestant worship. 

Though Rodolph and his brothers were blindly 
devoted to the papal see, the same ardent zeal for 
the catholic faith was by no means common to 
their subjects. The new opinions had made con- 
siderable progress in the hereditary states, particu- 
larly among the higher classes, by whose intlueiice 
and exertions the protestants had obtained a pre- 
ponderating share in the municipal government. 
As the right of determining the amount of all sub 
sidies resided entirely in the provincial diets, it was 
natural to expect that prudence, if not humanity, 
would have induced the imperial ministers to avoid 
every measure that might tend to impair the popu- 
larity of their master, or to weaken the confidence 
of his people. Yet, instead of endeavouring, by 
lenient remedies, to allay the ferment, they had rashly 
recourse to coercion, annulling at once, by one 
sweeping proscription, all the edicts which Maxi- 
milian had successively passed in favour of the 
protestant nobles.* Not satisfied with their im- 
prudent act, they proceeded to remove them from 
all official situations. Encouraged by the incautious 
behaviour of the court, the catholics believed, that 
they were about to consummate their ardent wishes, 
and that an orthodox champion had been granted 
to their prayers, zealous to efface the disgraceful 
stain, which contaminated the purity of the Christian 
church, by the holy means of persecution. Anti- 
cipating the triumph of the righteous cause, they 


* His concessions hail been, perhaps judiciously, confined to the do- 
mains of the great nobility, from a wish to conciliate the higher orders, 
without sndaugcricg the public tranquillity. 
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exhorted the emperor to persevere with unabating 
constancy, till the meritorious work should be ac- 
complished. 

Had it been the study of Rodolph to undermine 
the foundation of Austrian greatness, a more con- 
venient system could hardly have been devised. 
The uncertain tenure of the Bohemian crown had 
been often productive of civil dissensions, when the 
unpopularity or indolence of the reigning monarch 
prevented his obtaining, from that jealous people, 
the nominating of a successor. The throne of Bo- 
hemia was not only elective, but its constitution 
preserved, with laudable caution, many great and 
valuable privileges; which the king, at his accession, 
was compelled to ratify by a solemn convention. 
Thus the royal authority was circumscribed within 
narrow limits, the monarch being prohibited from 
imposing taxes, from making peace or war, or 
from introducing any change in the national code, 
without the concurrence of the diet. That assembly 
consisted of three estates — the great nobility, the 
equestrian order, and deputies from most of the 
towns and cities. Though the right of convocation 
was expressly vested in the king, yet, in turbulent 
times, the diet had been frequently known to as- 
semble without waiting for the royal permission.* 

Since the days of Huss, the kingdom of Bohemia 
had been never exempt from religious dissensions, 


* The cortesof Castile and Arragon, the statas-general of France, the 
parliament of England, and the diets of Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary, 
were originally possessed of constitutions nearly similar, and endowed 
with privileges almost equally extensive. “ Le beau systems a £14 trouee 
dans les bois.” The genius of feudalism appears every where to have 
been the same. Happy the people, whose rigid adherence to the policy of 
their ancestors, has enabled them to maintain a steady course between 
the rocks of democracy and the shoals of despotism. 
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which, though occasionally appeased by a popular 
prince,* were ready to break out, with increasing ; ; , 
violence, on the slightest provocation. No sooner, ^ V 
however, had Luther attacked the profligacy of the. 

Vatican, than his doctrines were received with 
avidity in a country, where the mania of contro- 
versy was almost epidemical. Unable to combat 
the Saxon* divine by rational arguments, the zealous 
indiscretion of Lewis had recourse to weapons more 
suitable to the feelings of bigotry, rashly attempting, 
by exile and torture, to silence those whom he 
found it impossible to confute. These intemperate 
proceedings compelled the Lutherans to shelter 
themselves under the tolerated name of Calixtines, 
and their accession contributed essentially to aug- 
ment the wealth and influence of that formidable 
party 

Such appears to have been the situation of the 
country when Ferdinand I. ascended the throne.^; 

His treatment of the Bohemians was by no means 
calculated to heal the animosities which so gene- 
rally prevailed, or to justify the high reputation of 


* This was the case in 1483, whan the moderation of Ladislaus effected 
a truce between the hostile sects, for the space of thirty-three years. 

t The disciples of Huss, after the death of that martyr, divided into 
two powerful factions, distinguished by the names of Calixtines and 
Tabari tcs. The former, so called from receiving the cup in the cele- 
bration of the eucliarist, were a mild and |>eaceable sect, contenting 
themselves with enjoying their favourite privilege, without attempting to 
overturn the established religion. The appellation of the latter was de- 
rived from Mount Tabor. Their principles were those of wild enthusiasm, 
and they insisted, that all men should conform implicitly to their own ex- 
travagant theories — Mosheim, by Maclaine, iii. 448. 

I Mr. Coxe has referred to such authentic sources, that, in this short 
sketch of the Bohemian government, I have relied with confidence upon 
his information ; I do so the more readily, because I find it corroborated by 
the indefatigable industry of Schmidt. 
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moderation and equity, which his behaviour toward 
the Germans had acquired, and which we may 
therefore suppose to have been the result of policy, 
and not the spontaneous tffusion9 of a benevolent 
heart. Too wise openly to attack privileges se- 
cured by treaty, and too rigidly attached to the 
papal communion, to behold with indifference the 
rapid progress of the Reformation, he persuaded the 
diet to issue a decree, prohibiting all farther inno- 
vations. Various other attempts were successively 
made to infringe the rights of the people, and to 
establish an hereditary claim to a crown, which he 
had solemnly acknowledged, by his coronation oath, 
to be held by the right of election.* It is the usual 
fate of similar engagements to be easily broken, but 
it is rarely the lot of an injured nation to oppose 
their violation with equal ardour. Yet in spight of 
their efforts, the success of Charles V. against the 
Sinalcaldic league, gave so severe a blow to the 
protestants, that his brother was enabled to reduce 
the insurgents to unconditional submission. Having 
entered Prague, at the head of a victorious army, 
Ferdinand punished the leaders with such exem- 
plary severity, that he had no longer any resistance 
to apprehend. His authority being established on 
the tremendous basis of terror, he proceeded to re- 
gulate the administration of justice on a system 


• This claim was founded on his marriage with Anne, daughter of 
Ladislans, King of Hungary and Bohemia. Being present at the coro- 
nation of an infant brother, (who never lived to inherit the throne) the 
young princess burst into a flood of tears, because she was not also to bo 
crowned. Her grief was so violent, that nothing could apj>ease it, till her 
father placed the diadem on her head. This eircumstance being re- 
garded as ominous by a superstitious people, they, by general acclamation, 
declared her heiress to the Bohemian crown, in case of her brother’s de- 
mise. — Coxc, i. 603. 
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truly despotic ; and as he attributed the resistance, 
whiclj he had already experienced, to the doctrines 
disseminated by the Lutheran divines, he called 
to his assistance a phalanx of Jesuits, hoping, by 
casuistical cunning, to counteract the poison of 
heresy. 

By the tolerant spirit of his government, Maxi- 
milian II. so far regained the confidence of the Bo- 
hemians, that he prevailed on the diet to chuse his 
son for his successor. His behaviour, on that im- 
portant occasion, deservedly entitles him to the 
highest praise; as he managed the election with so 
much dexterity, that he avoided offending the deli- 
cacy of the states, without relinquishing the claim of 
hereditary right, so lately established by his father.* 

Unfortunately for Rodolph, he was destitute of 
sagacity, to humour the temper of an unquiet people, 
though, at the commencement of his reign, he cer- 
tainly acquired some degree of popularity, by fixing 
his residence at Prague. The sentiments of the na- 
tion, however, were materially changed when his 
character was better understood. From his refusal 
to confirm the edicts of Maximilian, the catholics 
and calixtines were the only tolerated religions; the 
Lutherans and Calvinists being not only prevented 
from worshipping their Maker, according to the rites 
of their respective churches, but even excluded 
from every public office. Emboldened by success, 
Rodolph proceeded rapidly in the career of injus- 
tice, and even ventured to abrogate many important 
privileges, which were constitutionally enjoyed by 
the calixtines.f 

The same odious system was extended to the em- 

• Id.Coxe, i. 641. t Febrel. 

VOL. I, C 
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pire, where Aix-la-Chapelleand Donauwert were de- 
prived of their charters, and put under the imperial 
ban, as a punishment due to apostacy. In the 
former city, the electors of Treves and Cologne, to 
whom the execution of the sentence had been com- 
mitted, contented themselves with deposing the pro* 
testant magistrates, and abolishing the reformed 
religion ; but the latter was exposed to more in- 
tolerable hardships, being not only stripped of all 
its franchises, but placed under the dominion of the 
Duke of Bavaria, by whom it was treated with all 
the severity of a conqueror.* 

The discontent occasioned by such despotic con- 
duct was manifested in a diet held at Ratisbone in 
1808, when the protestants refused to grant any 
subsidies for the prosecution of the Turkish war, 
till their grievances were completely redressed.f 

Convinced that the crisis was rapidly approach- 
ing, when they must either submit to the Austrian 
yoke, or assert their independence with the sword, 
their leaders assembled at Anhausen in Franconia, 
to provide for their future security. 

The origin of this association, which, under the 
title of “ Evangelical Union,” was destined to act so 
distinguished a part in the annals of the times, may 
be tracec^ to the year 1594, when, at the instigation 
of the Elector Palatine, a meeting was held at Heil- 
brun, which w as attended by many of the protestant 
princes. $ Having marshalled their complaints in 
a constitutional form, they presented a memorial 
to the emperor, in which they signified their determi- 

* Schmidt, iii. 1 1 and 16. t Barre, ix. 3G9. Schmidt, iii. 15. 

J The Count Palatine of Deux-Ponts, the Margraves of Baden-Dour- 
lach and Anspach, and the administrator Of Magdeburg, a younger 
son of the Elector of Brandenburg, were preserved.— Coxc, ii. CCD- 
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nation to withhold all farther contributions till every 
cause of complaint should be removed.* The evils 
of which they complained regarded principally the 
infraction of their religious rights, and the uncon- 
stitutional interference of the Aulic council, in 
matters belonging to a higher tribunal. This con- 
federacy might have an insuperable barrier to the 
ambition of Austria, had not the jealousy of the 
Calvinists prevented their leaders from uniting 
heartily with the Lutherans.f Too feeble to oppose 
the imperial power when left to themselves, the 
associated princes endured the mortification of 
beholding enormous supplies voted by the diet, 
without the smallest attention to their remon- 
strances. 

Far, however, from being disheartened by want of 
success, they consoled themselves with having dis- 
charged an important duty to their country, and 
trusted to Providence for their remuneration. Mean- 
while their popularity not only rapidly increased, 
but they acquired additional strength by the acces- 
sion of the Duke of Brunswick, the Langrave of 
Hesse, the Prince of Anhalt, and the Count of 
Nassau ; which more than compensated for the de- 
fection of the Duke of Wirtemberg, who basely 
deserted his party. 


* Schmidt, iii. 9. Pfeffcl AbrcgA Chronologiquc do l’Histoire d’AHc- 
magne, ii. 236. 

t Of the animosity prevailing between the different branches of the re- 
formed church, we may judge from the following distich, addressed to 
Casimir, who was entrusted with the administration of the Palatinate, 
during the minority of the elector. 


O Casimirc potens, servos expelle Luthcri, 

Ease, rota, ponto, funibus, igne neca. 

Schmidt, iii. 
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The death of the Elector of Brandenburg* proved 
a fortunate circumstance for the allies, because his 
son John Frederic immediately joined the confede- 
racy, which had already obtained such political 
consequence, that Henry IV. King of France, no 
longer hesitated to declare in its favour. Animated 
by the support of so powerful a monarch, they 
ventured to proceed another step, and concluded a 
treaty at Heidelberg,! by which they solemnly co- 
venanted to oppose the encroachments of the Aulic 
council ; to resist every attempt that might be made 
by the catholics to resume the secularized property 
of the church ; and finally, to defend their civil and 
religious liberties against every one who should dare 
to infringe them. Deputies were also appointed to 
reside at Heidelberg, to whom the management of 
all business was committed, and the contingents 
were fixed, which every member was to furnish in 
the event of hostilities. 

These necessary precautions having been unani- 
mously established, confidential agents were dis- 
patched to France and Holland, for the purpose of 
communicating the result of their deliberations, and 
to request assistance in case they should be at- , 
tacked by the catholics. A clandestine corres- 
pondence was likewise carried on with the disaf- 
fected subjects of Austria.^ ./ t , 

A subsequent meeting^ at the monastery of An- 
iiauseu, in the Margraviat of Anspach, decided 


• In 1.098. In the coarse of this and the following year, the members 
of the union successively assembled at l'riedberg and I'rannfort — • 
Pleffel, 238. 

t In 1603. t Hcnrich reichsgeschichte, vi. 169. 

$ In .’ 608— Pfeffel, 246. 
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further, that no difference of opinion, respecting 
religion, should impair the cordiality so happily 
established between the members of the confede- 
racy. With a view to the possibility of aggressive 
warfare, it was likewise agreed, that in case any 
conquests should be effected by (heir united forces, 
they should be divided among the members in exact 
proportion to their respective contingents. The 
Elector Palatine being declared head of the league, 
Joachin, Margrave of Brandenberg, was appointed 
general, and Christian, prince of Anhalt, lieutenant- 
general. 

The final arrangements were, however, reserved 
for a meeting at Hall, in Suabia,* when, after con- 
firming all the resolutions already enacted, the con- 
federates entered into a specific engagement respect- 
ing the disputed succession of Cleves and Juliers. 
By this agreement, it w as stipulated, that the treaty 
of Dorinuud should be preserved inviolate; that 
proper measures should be taken to determine the 
sequestration, and the imperial administration be 
compelled to retire. This assembly was honoured 
by the presence of an ambassador from Henry IV. 
who, in the name of his master, | engaged to send 
ten thousand men, whenever his assistance should 
be required. Ministers were also accredited to the 
conrts of London and Copenhagen, and to the re- 
public of Venice, Switzerland, and Holland, to 
solicit protection against the lawless tyranny of 
Austria. 1 

Regarding it as indispensable to their future suc- 
cess, that all the protestant states should combine 


* In 1610. t Le Vassor, L 18. 
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together against the common enemy, no efforts were 
spared to secure the co-operation of Saxony.* * * § All 
their overtures, however, proved ineffectual, as the 
emperor had already gained over the elector by 
promising him the investiture of Juliers.f 

The strength and consistency of the Evangelical 
Union spread universal alarm throughout the ca- 
tholic states, who saw no probable means of resist- 
ing its influence, except by forming a similar asso- 
ciation. A confederacy was accordingly organized, 
under the appellation of the “ Catholic League,” 
consisting of the three ecclesiastical electors, and 
most of the mitred princes of Germany, at the head 
of which was placed Maximilian, Dukfe of Bavaria, 
the only secular member of distinction.^; To this 
circumstance he was indebted for the extensive au- 
thority with which he was invested, and which was 
far more unlimited than what the jealousy of the 
protestants could allow them to grant to the Pala- 
tine. By this well-timed confidence, he was ena- 
bled to act with decision and vigour; while the 
protestant generals were compelled to waste mo- 
ments, the most important for active service, in 
vain and tedious debates.^ 

The facility, which they experienced in raising 
supplies, was also highly advantageous to the ca- 
tholics. The opulent prelates, who began seriously 


* They are said even to have offered the elector a positive assurance, 
that the decision, respecting the contested succession, should not prove 
injurious to his interest — Cose, i. 716. 

f Puffendorf, i. 17. 

J Banre, ix. 390. — Schiller, dreysigjahriges knig. i. 

§ Ibid. The death of Frederic IV. Elector Palatine, was severely felt 
by his party, as his son was inferior to him in all those qualities which are 
necessary in turbulent times. 
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to tremble for the splendour and emoluments of the 
mitre, were easily persuaded to sacrifice a part of 
their superfluous wealth, in hopes of preserving the 
remainder. The protestants, on the contrary, ex- 
perienced almost insuperable difficulties, in extort- 
ing even scanty supplies from their less rich, but 
less sagacious adherents.* 

It is a singular circumstance, and highly charac- 
teristic of the general contempt in which Rodolph 
was held, that lie was never consulted by the mem- 
bers of the League, though they were avowedly the 
champions of the catholic faith, of which he was 
officially the secular head,f from wearing the im- 
perial diadem. 


* Barrr, is. 390. — Schiller, drevsigjahrigcs kriig. i. 
t Ibid. ' 
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CHAP. II. 


Death of the Duke of Cleve*. — Disputes concerning the Succession. — 
Pretensions of the different claimants. — Impolitic conduct of the 
Emperor. — Henry IV. of France declares in favour of the Evangelical 
Union. — His plan for humbling the Anstrian power. — Rapacity of the 
Protestants. — Death of Henry. — Distress of his allies. — A treaty con- 
cluded with the Duke of Bavaria. — A general view of the Austrian 
government in Hungary and Tr&nsilvania. — Mathias. — His character, 
projects, and popularity. — Compels Rodolph to surrender Moravia, 
Austria, and Hungary, and to appoint his successor to the Bohemian 
throne. — Fresh troubles in Bohemia, which terminate in the resigna- 
tion and death of Rodolph. 


The measures pursued by the rival confederacies 
operated so powerfully in producing the war, the 
events of which I have undertaken to describe, that 
it was essential to trace their rise and progress mi- 
nutely. Neither could this be effected, without 
deviating a little from chronological precision, and 
postponing the consideration of the intricate dis- 
putes, occasioned by the death of the Duke of 
Cleves and Juliers, till the present opportunity. 

John William, Duke of Cleves, Juliers, and Berg, 
dying without issue, various competitors laid claim 
to his dominions. Had the laws of inheritance been 
clearly defined, no subject for litigation could have 
arisen ; since no question could possibly be more 
exempt from the intricacies of forensic confusion, 
than to determine, whether a fief should descend 
entire to the eldest of the female representatives, 
or be divided among all, who were equally con- 
nected by blood. Yet, so complex was the system 
of German jurisprudence, that the profoundest 
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civilians were puzzled to decide, whether or not 
an imperial decree ought to supersede the esta- 
blished customs of the empire. The subject, how* 
ever, will be better understood, by stating the pre- 
tensions of the respective claimants. 

The Elector of Brandenburg having married 
Anne, the only daughter of Mary Eleanor, the 
eldest sister of the deceased, demanded the duchies 
for his son, as the nearest male representative.* 
But Anne, the second sister, being still alive, en- 
deavoured to establish a preferable title on the 
claim of nearer affinity. Anne was widow of the 
Count Palatine, of Neuburg, by whom she had a 
son, who, of course, was nephew to the late duke, 
to whom the hereditary Prince of Brandenburg 
was more remotely related by one degree. John, 
Duke of Deux-Ponts, and Charles of Austria, Mar- 
grave of Burgau, pretended likewise to the suc- 
cession in right of their wives, who were also sisters 
of the deceased. The former, however, soon re- 
linquished the contest; but the latter persisted with 
greater pertinacity, because he flattered himself to 
obtain from the partiality of a relation, f what it 
would have been weakness to expect from the 
equity of a judge. 

The difficulty of determining to which of the 
competitors the contested territories should belong, * 
seems to have arisen chiefly from the following cir- 
cumstance; which, in the judgment of civilians, 
militated directly against the common laws of in- 


• Putter's Historical Development of the German Constitution, by 
Domford. ii. 35. Struvius, period. 10. sect. 7. p. 2057. Khcwenliiller, 
vii. 201. 

t He was cousin to the emperor. 
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heritance. Two declarations had been successively 
issued by the Emperor Charles V.* * * § In virtue of 
the first, in case of the failure of the male line, the 
whole succession was to devolve to the Ernestine 
branch of the house of Saxony, descended from 
Sibilla, eldest daughter of John III. Duke of 
Cleves.f Mary, however, contended on specious 
grounds, that this provision was virtually abrogated 
by a subsequent edict, by which the duchies were 
Tendered female fiefs, revertible to daughters, or 
their male representatives. 

This confusion was aggravated by an act of Fer- 
dinand I. declaring the inheritance to be indivisible, 
and re-establishing the succession according to the 
ancient rule of primogeniture. J 

Supposing the territories to be revertible to fe- 
males (a supposition contrary to the leading prin- 
ciples of feudal descent), they ought of course to 
have been divided among the four sisters, or their 
representatives.^ But, as it became daily more 
probable, that the dispute must be ultimately re- 
ferred to the sword, the princes of Deux-Ponts 
and Burgan thought it prudent to withdraw, con- 
vinced of their inability to contend against the su- 
perior resources of Saxony and Brandenburg: for 
the margrave's expectations were now completely 
frustrated, since a more fortunate competitor had 
outstripped him in the emperor’s favour. The 


• Bougcant, Histoire du Trnite dc Westphalic, i. 21. 

t Schmidt, iii. 22. 

t Coligny, Histoire du Palatinat. 

§ It would have been easy for the anthor to have produced the autho- 
rity of the most celebrated publicists, and to have encumbered his pages 
with the contradictory decisions of diets and universities ; but it is no 
part of his ambition to rescue from oblivion works, which have long and 
deservedly been buried in obscurity. 
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Elector of Saxony, in consequence of his descent 
from the Albertine branch, appeared on the list of 
candidates, producing a grant made by Frederic III. 
to the descendants of Albert, in case the male line 
of Juliers should be extinct. 

Though possessing power sufficient to give a co- 
lour of justice to the most desperate suit, the 
elector preferred to rest his pretensions on a more 
solid foundation ; and, with a shew of submission 
extremely flattering to the vanity of Rodolph, ap- 
pealed to his equity for redress, while Brandeuburg 
and Ncuburg prepared to assert their pretensions 
by arms.* 

It would have been deviating essentially from 
those principles, which have almost invariably in- 
fluenced the policy of Austria, had Rodolph neg- 
lected this favourable opportunity for extending 
the imperial authority. Under the fallacious pre- 
tence of administering impartial justice, he com- 
manded the litigants to suspend hostilities, and 
either personally, or by representative, to appear 
before the imperial throne ?f Meanwhile, he or- 
dered the territories to be put under sequestration, 
and even nominated an administrator to carry this 
edict into immediate execution.^ 

This vigorous measure, which betrayed the in- 
tention of annexing the contested territory to the 
hereditary states, for which many precedents of in- 
justice might have been produced; or else of con- 
ferring it upon the Elector of Saxony, whose venal 


• Coxe, i. 718. 

t Bentivoglio has given a detail of these proceedings in a work en- 
titled, Relazione della Motsa d'arme per It tost di Clevet e di Giuliert. 

J Barrc, ix. 386. 
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friendship Rodolph was anxious to secure, brought 
the elector and the palatine to a speedy reconcilia- 
tion. Convinced that their union was essentially 
necessary for the preservation of the country in 
dispute, they agreed jointly to govern the duchy, 
and with their aggregate strength to resist all in- 
truders * 

In vain did the emperor prohibit the magistrates 
from doing homage to their new sovereigns, and de- 
pute Leopold of Austria to exercise the govern- 
ment as imperial commissary.f With the single 
exception of the town of Juliers, the whole country 
submitted to the protestant princes, while the re- 
presentative of Rodolph was compelled to seek a 
precarious refuge in the capital.;}: 

From this time the contest assumed a different 
aspect. It was no longer regarded as an abstract 
question concerning the right of inheritance, but 
as involving interests of the highest magnitude. 
The possession of Juliers, however important, be- 
came a consideration of inferior moment, when 
compared with the eventful struggle for superiority 
between the rival religions of Rome and Luther. 
Whatever was calculated to stimulate ambition, to 
imitate pride, or to interest piety, inflamed the 
hearts of the combatants. If Austria triumphed, 
the liberties of Germany were sure to receive an in- 
curable wound ; and the modern Csesars might pos- 
sibly be enabled to establish a despotism, no less 


• This agreement was signed at Dortmund, by the mediation of tha 
Landgrave of Hesse, and under the quarantee of Henry IV. of France. 
— Schmidt, iii. 22. 

t Londorp. iii. 10. Mitbillcr, iv. 103. 

J Ibid. 
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tremendous than tkat which had been formerly ex- 
ercised by their ferocious predecessors in Italy. 

For these reasons, the contest attracted the at- 
tention of all the powers in Europe, who had broken 
the fetters of the Vatican, or who beheld with ab- 
horrence the overbearing ambition of Austria. It 
is, however, far from impossible, that the protest- 
ants, overawed by the dread of her superior re- 
sources, might have circumscribed their efforts to 
fruitless exhortations, had there not existed a man, 
whose sagacity anticipated the numberless advan- 
tages to be derived from uniting the members of 
the reformed church in one powerful confederacy, 
and who resolved to avail himself of the fortunate 
moment for humbling the imperial eagle.* 

Henry the Fourth, King of France, had learned 
from experience, that there was nothing too base 
for Austrian ambition and Austrian bigotry to 
undertake. By deeds the most heroic, he had 
surmounted every obstacle which the subtle super- 
stition of the Tiberius of Spain had been able to 
raise ; and, when firmly seated on the Gallic throne, 
had displayed to the eyes of an admiring world, 
that rare phenomenon, a patriot king. 

In every quarter of Europe, where gold could 
corrupt, or artifice deceive, the destructive effects of 
Spanish intrigues had scattered sedition and hatred. 
Implanted by nature in every breast in which the 
blood of Ferdinand of Aragon continued to flow, the 
insatiable spirit of dominion was neither glutted by 
an invariable current of success, nor extinguished 
by the rudest gales of adversity. As it degraded 
the weakest of Austrian princes, so it tarnished 


* Schmidt, iii. 32. 
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the glory of the most illustrious. For more than a 
century the tranquillity of Europe had been con- 
stantly interrupted by their intrigues and usurpa- 
tions. To oppose their attempts at universal em- 
pire, the plains of Europe had been covered with 
armies, her seas had been blackened with fleets. Her 
strength had been exhausted, and her industry fet- 
tered, by the enormous burdens, which the imperi- 
ous dictate of self-preservation had compelled her 
sovereigns to impose. It was in vaiu to look for 
permanent tranquillity, or to form enlightened plans 
for the encouragement of those arts and manufac- 
tures which give vigour, and lustre, and stability to 
nations, while there existed a power in the very 
centre of Europe, continually occupied in foment- 
ing jealousy or exciting revolts. 

These considerations are supposed by many his- 
torians to have inspired the magnanimous resolution, 
embraced by Henry IV. of reducing the pride and 
power of Austria within limits so narrow, that it 
should no longer be able to trouble the repose of 
mankind. But, as the conduct of mortals, however 
wise it may appear to a careless observer, is seldom 
totally exempt from passion or prejudice, we may 
fairly infer, that ambition, envy, and personal pique, 
were not inactive in fomenting the animosity of 
Henry against the house of Austria.* 


• Were it possible for posterity, to penetrate the real motives which 
have iuflucnceit the conduct even of the greatest men in the most import- 
ant transactions of their life, we should frequently discover that caprice or 
anger, resentment or jealousy, had inspired resolutions, commonly 
attributed to disinterested magnanimity, patriotic enthusiasm, or refined 
policy. Thus, in the instance before us, a ridiculous attachment to the 
young Princess of Conde is supposed to have accelerated the preparations 
of Henry, impatient to rescue the fugitive beauty from the tyranny of a 
jealous husband and a bigoted archduchess. The account given by Sully 
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The weakness and unpopularity of Rodolph, to- 
gether with the intestine divisions known to prevail 
in the imperial family, afforded an opportunity for 
humbling the German branch, too inviting for ambi- 
tion to neglect ; while the disputed succession of 
Clevesand Juliers, furnished Henry with a plausible 
excuse, for declaring himself the champion of the pro- 
testants. From his first accession to the throue, he 
had been constantly occupied in preparing for the 
execution of this important design. By the assist- 
ance of Sully, the most virtuous minister that ever 
directed the finances of any country, funds had been 
collected, sufficient for the maintenance of a numer- 
ous army during many campaigns,* and considerable 
force had been actually assembled on the frontiers 
of Germany, prepared to burst into the heart of the 
empire, when the signal should be given for hostili- 
ties. 

Thus far the plan adopted by Henry was saga- 
cious and intelligible. But it is difficult to reconcile 
with our ideas of prudence, the project imputed to 
him by Sully, f and scarcely less so to discover a 

of hi* behaviour upon learning Condo's flight, serves in a great measure 
to confirm the suspicion. Lc Vassor, Historic dc Louis xiii. i. 18. 
—Memoirs de Sully. Let xxvii. Of the former of these works, Madam 
Du Defnnd speaks in the following terms, Letters ii. 114. Je continue la 
lecture de le Vassor, et je’n suis toujours coutcnte. Je uc me soncie pas de 
l.ouis xiii. mais je m’iuteresse aux cvcucmcns dc sou rogue ; on y voit le 
•lessons dc* cartes dc tout ee qui sc pawait ; et lc style de l'autcur roe 
plait infiuiment; il doit paroitre tiop simple ct iugenu aux beaux esprits ; 
mais il est tel que lc peuveiit desircr les amateurs de la verity, on 1 accuse 
d'etre partial, et e'est ce que je nc trouve point ; il I est certaincment entre 
le vice et la vertu ; il louo lc* honctes gens, ct toinbe a cartouche sur les 
fripons, etles sceicrats ; enuu mot, il dit ce qu'il peuse, et n’ecrit pas pour 
se faire admirer. 

* Sully give* a very interesting ar count of a conversation that passed 
«n this subject .between the king aud himself, xxvii. 

t Mem. xxx, 
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satisfactory clue to that strange political enigma. 
That the king should have exerted every sinew to 
weaken the power of an hereditary rival we may 
consistently with reason believe. But to suppose 
him capable of cherishing the chimerical expectation 
of giving permanent peace to the world, by organizing 
Europe into a Christian confideracy, and establish- 
ing among its sovereigns a balance of power so nicely 
constructed, that its springs and movements could 
never be deranged, is to imagine the greatest of the 
Gallic monarchs, to have united the romantic folly 
of the hero of Cervantes with the visionary enthu- 
siasm of Plato. 

Desirous, however, of giving the appearance of 
justice to a contest, on the issues of which his fu- 
ture reputation in great measure depended, Henry 
directed the German ambassadors to explain their 
griefs and resources to the President Jeannin,* on 
whose probity and prudence he could rely. This 
formality having been complied with, and an opinion 
delivered completely in union with the wishes of 
the king, he graciously promised to undertake this 
defeuce with the zealous ardour of friendship. 

Yet uo sooner had he embraced that generous 
resolution, than various obstacles arose in a quar- 
ter, where he was least prepared to encounter their. 
Instead of experiencing the cordial confidence, to 
which his well-known integrity entitled him, he 
discovered, in the proceedings of his German allies, 
such evident symptoms of jealousy, as would have 
induced a soul, less magnanimous than his own, to 
have abandoned them instantly to destruction. In- 
stead of adopting his schemes with zeal and una- 


* Negotiations du pres. Jeannin, i. edit in 12. 
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nimity, they ungenerously attempted to confine 
their joint operations to the recovery of Juliers. 
Neither was their behaviour in the held less a sub- 
ject of mortification to Henry. 

In conformity to the plan, which he had saga- 
ciously traced, religion was to be excluded from 
the dispute. This, indeed, was a necessary stipu- 
lation : both in order to prevent the contest from 
assuming that sanguinary character, too natural 
to wars undertaken in defence of speculative opi- 
nions, as well as to secure himself from the im- 
putation of apostacy, to which his known prede- 
liction for the doctrines of Calvin might otherwise 
have given a semblance of veracity. But he unfor- 
tunately discovered, that he was connected with 
men, rapacious as avarice could make them ; whose 
passions and enmities were equally insensible to 
the persuasive voice of reason, or the dictorial man- 
date of authority. Stimulated by hatred, and the 
thirst after riches, they devastated the dominions of 
the ecclesiastical princes with the savage fury of 
banditti ; burning the towns and villages with re- 
morseless barbarity, and carrying away every thing 
that could tempt their rapacity.* 

Terrified at the rapid progress of the enemy, 
who were already masters of Alsace, and of the 
greater part of the duchy of Juliers, the catholics 
began seriously to tremble for the issue of a contest, 
in which their religion and property were equally 
concerned, when they were suddenly relieved from 
all their disquietude by the knife of a desperate 
fanatic. f Henry, when upon the point of dcpart- 


* Schmidt, iii. 24. 

f AJalgre Jcs grands preparatils da roi, la nialson d’Autrichc paraissait 
tnuiquiUc. On ne s’appercevait pas qti’ellc pensait k sc dcfcmlre contre 
VOL. I. D 
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ing to join his array, was stabbed by an obscure 
assassin, in the midst of iiis capital, and in open 
day ; * and with him expired that great and ener- 
getic spirit, which gave life and animation to the 
confederacy. • 

The loss of such a man must, at all times, have 
been consideiod as a serious misfortune to the 
world ; but it proved doubly calalamitous at a mo- 
ment, when he was preparing to overturn the em- 
pire of superstition, and to check the ambition of 
Austria. Distressed and confounded at the great- 
ness of their misfortune, the allies were overwhelm- 
ed with dismay. Though assisted by a body of 
Dutch, under the Prince of Orange, and by fourteen 
thousand French, commanded by the Mareschal de 
la Chatre, their operations were conducted with so 
much languor,! that nothing important was achiev- 
ed. Troops, indeed, might have been procured for 
more extensive operations, but friends were want- 
ing for their equipment. Though never deficient 
in expressions of zeal, when declarations alone 
were required, the free cities soon grew disgusted 
at the burthen to which they were subjected, and 
loudly complained, with a truly mercantile policy, 
that although they were constantly called upon for 
additional supplies, their advice Was scarcely ever 
demanded. 

Hence, the situation of the “ Evangelical Union’ 
became daily more precarious. Conscious of their 

ijh armament qui la menacait ouvertement ; writ qnelU attendait le coup 
qnc chan°ea, bientot la fare dee affaires, &c.— Le \ assor, I. 2u. WTiat an 
insinuation is this against the honour of Austria ! 

• What an inconsistent people are the French ! rhey murder the 
most humane and benevolent of princes, and suffer a tyrant to insult 
them with impunity. 

f Bougcant, i. 29. 
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inability long to keep the field, and alarmed for 
the event of a negociation, their leaders were at a 
loss on what to determine; convinced that the 
difficulties attending protracted hostilities, were 
scarcely inferior to the danger of laying down their 
arms in presence of an exasperated enemy. For- 
tunately, however, for them, the pride and expect- 
ations of the catholic league were so much abated, 
that they listened with eagerness to the first pro- 
posals for an accommodation. Without deigning 
to attend to the emperor’s orders, to drive the pro- 
testant army out of Alsace, and to reduce the se- 
questered provinces under his authority, the Duke 
of Bavaria concluded a treaty, by which it was 
stipulated, that Alsace should be evacuated, and 
the forces on both sides reduced as low as mutual 
security would admit ; but the right of succes- 
sion, the most important point in the estimation of 
Rodolph, was expressly reserved for future discus- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding their consequence was materi- 
ally improved by the death of their illustrious 
champion, the protestant league still continued to 
be formidable. Yet such was Rodolph’s impru- 
dence, that he allowed his passions to hurry him 
on from error to error, till they placed him in a si- 
tuation more perilous than that from which he had 
so recently escaped. 

In order that the reader may form a competent 
judgment of the dissensions which prevailed in the 
imperial family, it becomes necessary to revert to 
various occurrences, which it was impossible to 
introduce with chronological precision, without in- 
terrupting the chain of events. 

Among the extensive dominions of the house of 

d 2 
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Austria, none were more frequently convulsed by 
iuternal commotions, or more exposed to external 
aggression, than the half-civilized provinces of Hun- 
gary and Transilvania. The impossibility of pro- 
tecting an extensive frontier against the formidable 
irruptions of the Turks, induced Ferdinand 1. to 
resort to the dishonourable expedient of paying an 
annual tribute to the Porte, as the price of preca- 
rious peace. * This impolitic measure, by pro- 
claiming the weakness of the Austrian power, 
served as an additional temptation to the turbulent 
barons to erect the standard of rebellion, whenever 
a favourable opportunity occurred for extorting 
fresh concessions from their feeble sovereign, under 
pretence of asserting their aivcient immunities. 

The Hungarian constitution was, however, far 
from despotic. Witen the nation submitted to the 
dominion of Austria, they reserved to themselves 
many valuable privileges, and particularly that of 
electiug their sovereigns. This right, however, wa* 
frequently abused, by a people addicted to innova- 
tions of every kind, and impatient even of legitimate 
restraint. The facility of obtaining support from 
the restless ambition of the Ottomans, encouraged 
the Magnates to revolt the moment their pride 
was offended. Whenever they were disgusted at 
the severity of Austria, they threw themselves into 
the arms of the Turks : but, equally averse from 
every species of subordination, they no sooner felt 
the weight of the Mahomedan yoke, than they 
returned with alacrity to their former master. 
These frequent revolutions served to augment the 
general turbulence, and to weaken the attachment 


• Istinianfiu*, 277. 
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of a volatile people for any particular dynasty. 
Instructed, by experience, that little confidence was 
due to either of the rival empires, to w hich they al- 
ternately resorted for protection, they began to seek 
among their own nobility for wealth and power, 
and military skill, to justify the national suffrage. 
Yet such was the danger attending unsuccessful 
rebellion, that the aspiring chieftain was compelled 
to acknowledge himself the vassal of the Porte, 
ever ready to inscribe the royal suppliant on her 
list of tributary sovereigns.* 

Ferdiuand and Maximilian had exhausted the 
strength of their other dominions, to secure the 
tranquillity of Hungary and Transilvania, threaten- 
ed alternately by the Ottoman arms and the flame 
of rebellion : nor could this be accomplished 
without rendering those unfortunate provinces the 
theatre of incessant hostilities. Provoked, that a 
spirit should any where exist, less servile than that 
which he had been taught, by the severity of Ger- 
man discipline, to consider as the only one becom- 
ing a subject, the Austrian soldier invariably treated 
the Hungarian peasants as rebels, unworthy of the 
protection of the laws ; while penury too often 
compelled the sovereign to connive at the depreda- 
tions of troops, w hom he would otherwise have been 
unable to satisfy, 

In this precarious state of anarchy and war, the 
crown descended to Rodolph, whose understanding 
and temper were equally unfit to provide an ade- 
quate remedy for the evil.f Desirous of curtailing 


* Schiller, as usual, draw* an animated picture of this tumultium* 
scene. B. i. 
f Isthuaotius, x\v. 
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the immense expense required for the protection of 
those distant possessions, he transferred the pro- 
vinces, bordering on Croatia, as imperial fiefs, to 
his uncle Charles, Duke of Stiria, flattering him- 
self, that the contiguity of that prince's territory 
might enable him to repel the inroads of the Turks 
with greater facility. Having constructed a fortress, 
which, under the name of Carlstad, is become the 
capital of Croatia, Charles parcelled out the terri- 
tory, which had been ceded to him by the econo- 
mizing timidity of his nephew, into various military 
fiefs, and conferred them on adventurers of every 
description, whose restless spirits, or daring crimes, 
had deprived them of a national asylum. r Fhese 
savage tribes, progressively spreading over the in- 
hospitable forests of Sclavonia, increased so rapidly, 
that they soon supplied the Austrian armies with 
Those formidable squadrons, which, under the bar- 
barous denominations of Croats and Pandours, 
have since acquired an odious celebrity in the fero- 
cious annals of plunder. 

The eastern frontier being thus secured, Rodolph 
conducted himself with as much indifference to 
public affairs, as if the safety of Hungary had been 
the only object which deserved his paternal regard. , 
Inattentive alike to the comforts and prejudices of a 
high-minded people, he neglected to gratify the 
vanity of the Hungarians, by appearing in person 
at the national diet. He likewise suffered the high- 
est offices of the state, even that of Palatine, to 
remain vacant, at a moment, when by a judicious 
selection he might have secured the allegiance of 
the most potent families. And even when awakened 
from his natural indolence, the manner in which he 
disposed of those important posts proved a source 
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of universal discontent, as they were conferred on 
foreigners, in contradiction to the custom of former 
sovereigns, if not in direet violation of a constitu- 
tional statute. But, while thus shamefully indifferent 
to the welfare of his people in all temporal affairs, 
he was far from evincing the same inattention to 
their spiritual concerns : on the contrary, he at- 
tempted to fetter their opinions by a variety of edicts, 
no less odious for their severity than contemptible 
for their imprudence. He even permitted the go- 
vernor, who, like most other ministers in despotic 
countries, studied to represent the folly as well as 
the authority of his master, to levy excessive fines 
on all who refused to conform to the established 
worship, and even to condemn to cruel aud ignomi- 
nious deaths such as presumed to murmur at his 
tyranny. 

Anxious, however, if possible, to terminate the 
quarrel by negociation, before they had recourse to 
those efficacious remedies, which nature indicates 
as the ultimate resource of oppression, Stephen 
Botskai, a magnate, no less distinguished for elo- 
quence than for military science, was sent to re- 
monstrate with Rodolph ;* but, upon his arrival at 
Prague, he was not only denied access to the im- 
perial presence, but was treated by the ministers 
with so much contempt, that be abandoned every 
hope of redress. Convinced that submission is a 
relative duty, dependent on the enjoyment of pro- 
tection, he resolved to vindicate the national 
* honours, by means more consistent with the spirit 
of a soldier, than those which had been hitherto 


* Isthuauf. xxxiii. 
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employed. In an animated address, he exhorted 
his couutrymen to assert their independence by 
arms, and offered to partake in every peril to which 
they might in consequence be exposed. I\o sooner 
had he erected the standard of rebellion, (if oppo- 
sition to a tyrant deserve the name of rebellion) 
than he was joined by such numbers, that he was in 
a short time enabled to commence offensive operas 
tious. Equally disgusted with the despotism of the 
emperor, the Transilvanians solicited the aid of 
Botskai, and found him ready to extend his pro- 
tection to all, who groaned beneath the yoke of op- 
pression. The efforts of the insurgents were every 
where successful ; and, with the assistance of the 
Turks, they soon compelled the Austrians to eva- 
cuate Transil vania.* This was a proud moment 
for the victorious Botskai; for he not only con- 
quered, but refused a sceptre. By the command 
of Achmet, the grand vizier made a public tender of 
the Transil vanian crown to the triumphant chieftain ; 
but his haughty soul, revolting at the idea of a de- 
pendent diadem, rejected with dignity the proffered 
favour, unless confirmed by the national suffrage ; 
declaring with magnanimity, or at least with pru- 
dence, that the only glory, to which he aspired, was 
to rescue his country from the fetters of despotism.'!' 

Thus, through the indolence and incapacity of the 
reigning emperor, the_Austrian power declined so 
rapidly, that the most fatal consequences might be 
apprehended. This alarming crisis, as is usually 
the effect of augmented evils, produced its remedy, 
by tempting the members of the imperial family to 


* Islliuauf. xxxiii. t Harrc, ix. 354. — Iitliuauf. xxxiv. 
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suspend tbeir private animosities, and cordially to 
unite in wresting the sceptre from the feeble hand, 
by whirh it had been so long disgraced.* 

After the death of his brother Ernest, f Matthias 
(the third son of Maximilian 11.) became the pre- 
sumptive heir of the Austrian monarchy. Educated 
by the learned aud virtuous Busbequius, he had 
not only acquired a competent knowledge of the 
most useful sciences, but had been taught to con- 
template the actions of men with the enlightened 
eye of a statesman ; while jesuitical artifice had 
purposely degraded his elder brother into the pas- 
sive tool of superstition. It could hardly be ex- 
pected that dispositions so opposite should long 
agree ; and, we accordingly find, even from his early 
youth, that Matthias was a stranger at the court of 
Rodolph. Impelled by a bold and enterprizing ge- 
nius, and the thirst after military renown, he rashly 
undertook to defend the Flemings against the per- 
secuting bigotry of his uncle Philip.^ But the re- 
sult of his endeavours was far from satisfying his 
own expectations, or those of that brave and gene- 
rous people, whose rights he attempted to vindicate. 
After relinquishing a post, which he had filled 
without credit to himself, or advantage to the nation, 
he retired to Lintz on a miserable pension. § 

The embarrassmeut occasioned by his own im- 
prudence having compelled the emperor to solicit 
the advice and assistance of bis brother, Matthias 
again appeared on the political theatre.|| Though 
invested with the government of Austria, and en- 
trusted with the command of the imperial forces in 


• Schmidt, iii. 13. t In 159->. J In 1580. 

§ Benthoglio Guerra di Fiandra, parte ii. 2. |j In 1592. 
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Hungary, at that time invaded by the Ottoman 
arms, he soon discovered that his return to power 
was the effect of necessity, and not of inclination ; 
and that, however successful his operations might 
prove, he could never hope to eradicate from the 
breast of his brother that inveterate jealousy, 
which his natural timidity, and the envy of his 
ministers, had equally contributed to inspire. He 
therefore resolved, by splendid actions, popular 
manners, and a strict adherence in all religious dis- 
putes to the beneficent maxims of his father, to 
conciliate the affection of his countrymen, that he 
might have some foundation more solid to repose on 
than the precarious friendship of a monarch. 

By tliis artful conduct, for it in reality proceeded 
from the calculation of iuterest, and not from the 
impulse of benevolence, he gradually acquired the 
public esteem, while Rodolph, degraded by pusil- 
lanimity and prevarication, became daily an object 
of greater contempt. . 

The moment, for which Matthias had secretly 
panted, was now arrived.* After repeatedly re- 
monstrating with his infatuated brother respecting 
the folly of his proceedings, and tendering his ser- 
vices and advice, he considered all the forms of 
decorum to have been fulfilled, and ventured to 
throw aside the mask. Anxious however to sanc- 
tion opposition by the imperious plea of necessity, 
he assembled the princes of the Austrian family at 
Presbury and, in a studied oration, expatiated on 


* In 1606. 

t The meeting consisted of his brother Maximilian and his two cousins, 
Ferdinand and Maximilian Ernest, of the Stirian branch. The resolutions, 
entered into by the different members, were afterward ratified by the 
Archduke Albort, at that time sovereign of the Low Countries. 
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the incapacity of Rodolph, and the consequent evils 
that must ensue. In this alarming crisis, he said, it 
became a paramount duty with those, to whom the 
glory of Austria was deai% to provide against the 
calamities which threatened to overturn the magni- 
ficient fabric, erected by the genius of their immortal 
progenitors.* 

The wishes of his auditors proving in union with 
his own, Matthias was chosen to defend the dignity 
of a throne, disgraced and endangered by the indo- 
lence and imbecility of Rodolph : and, as a necessary 
step to the execution of this important trust, he 
was declared the head of the Austrian family, and 
invested with all the authority which his colleagues 
were able to confer ; who further engaged to exert 
their influence, in order to secure his election as 
King of the Roinans.f 

Confident in the assistance of such powerful 
friends, Matthias hastened to avail himself of his 
popularity, for the purpose of restoring tranquillity 
to Hungary. By a treaty with Botskai, whom he 
knew to be labouring under an incurable disease, 
he allowed him, during life, to retain the whole 
of Transil vania, together with the eastern' provinces 
of Hungary, upon condition, that after his disease 
they should return under the dominion of Austria.^ 
Delighted as was natural with the successful issue 
of this negociation, he prevailed on Botskai to medi- 
tate a peace with the Porte ; and, w ith his assistance, 
concluded a truce for twenty years, on terms no less 


* Cftxe i. 693. Schiller i. Schmidt iii. 13. 
f This curious document Is preserved by GokUstus, Appen. 223. 
I Schmidt, 26. Isthuaniius, xxxiv. 
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honourable than advantageous.* Yet so jealous was 
Rodolph of his brother’s reputation, that he positive^ 
ly refused to ratify the treaty, under pretence, that 
Matthias had exceeded his power, in granting tole- 
ration to the protestants ; and that he had sacrificed 
the honour of the imperial throne to views of private 
ambition. f However just the accusation in many res- 
pects, it was certainly unfounded on the present oc- 
casion ; and the folly of the emperor, in withholding 
his consent, was productive of serious mischief. On 
the death of Botskai, who did not long survive the 
return of tranquillity, the Transilvanians, disdaining 
to submit to a monarch who had so recently violated 
his faith, elected Sigismund Ragotsky for their 
sovereign.;); Though highly injurious to the inter- 
ests of Rodolph, this step was by no means equally 
prejudicial to the designs of Matthias, because it 
served to furnish him with a plausible pretext for 
levying troops : and, without the aid of an army, it 
was impossible for him to realize the mighty pro- 
jects which he had conceived. The eyes of Rodolph 
being at length completely opened to the danger by 
which he was surrounded, he determined, by the 
advice of the Spanish court, to which Matthias was 
particularly odious on account of his conduct in 
Flanders, to secure the fidelity of the Styrian line, 
by procuring the reversion of the imperial crown for 
Ferdinand. With this intent he addressed a re- 
script to the Germanic states, inveighing in acrimo- 


* l T po« receiving the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, under the 
title of a voluntary donation, the Sultan consented to relinquish the tribute 
so disgracefully paid by Ferdinand f. and his son. — Isthuanhus, 1. \x\iv. 
Lento et tabifico, hydropc turgentibus omnibus mcnibris, cxtiuctuscst. 
t Schmidt, 26. 

J Ibid. 
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nious terras against the treachery and ingratitude 
of Matthias, and calling upon them to protect their 
constitutional chief against the nefarious machina- 
tions of a traitor. 

Hie plan of the emperor was so far successful, 
that he gained over the Styrian princes, and re- 
duced his competitor to the dangerous alternative of 
recurring immediately to open force, or renouncing 
for ever the noblest object of his pursuit. A mind 
iuflamed with the thirst of dominion could not long 
remain in suspense ; but, being fearful of shocking 
the national feeling by a bold avowal of his design, 
Matthias endeavoured to conceal his projects un- 
der the appearance of zeal for the public welfare. 
Secure of obtaining the concurrence of the people, 
if he could once persuade them that he was risking 
his life in defence of the national faith, he convened 
the states of Hungary and Austria at Presburg, un- 
der pretence of consulting what measures could be 
pursued to vindicate their honour and his own.* To 
procure from them the ratification of a convention, 
which secured their domestic repose, was far from 
an arduous undertaking; particularly, as he had 
previously conciliated most of the leading members 
by various grants, no less liberal than politic. 
Neither was it difficult to persuade the two nations 
to unite in a covenant, by which they mutually en- 
gaged, not only to carry the treaty into execution, 
but to regard as enemies to the public good, all who 
should presume to violate it in the most trifling 
article.f 

Having thus secured the affections of the Hun- 


* A. D. 1608. t Strucius per. x. sect. 7. 
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gurians, and gained over the protestants in Moravia 
and Austria, long disgusted with the bigotry of 
Rodolph, he assumed, in his intercourse with the 
imperial court, a tone of higher authority. In vain 
did Rodolph, alarmed at the gathering tempest, 
endeavour to atone for former errors by the most 
abject concessions. As a temptation to Matthias 
to suspend his warlike preparations, he offered to 
his adherents a general amnesty, promising hence- 
forth to treat him with confidence and affection, to 
redress all the grievances of which bis subjects 
complained, and to ratify the treaty of Vienna.* 
But it was too late to propose an accommodation, 
when Matthias, after receiving homage from all the 
Austrian states, was advancing rapidly toward the 
Bohemian frontier, at the bead of a formidable 
army.f 

Had Rodolph possessed either prudence or cou- 
rage, his affairs might still have been retrieved ; not* 
withstanding the numerous errors of his adminis- 
tration, the loyalty of the Bohemians was unshaken, 
and the whole nation wouldj have armed in his 
defence. But this effeminate monarch was desti- 
tute of courage, to avail himself of the enthusiasm, 
kindled by his distress. Ingloriously preferring the 
wiles of negociation to a gallant appeal to the sword, 
he still continued to treat with the invader, flattering 
himself by promises to retard his progress, which 
he was too irresolute boldly to oppose. But though 
Matthias consented to listen to the proposals, no- 
thing could induce him to suspend his march, or 


* Sehinidt, 26. f Jliid. 

} At the head of the dissidents was the celebrated patriot. Count 
Thiirti, who is destined to act a distinguished part on the following pages. 
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even to signify his demands in clear and specific 
language. On the contrary, his claims progressively 
augmented, in proportion to the fears and weak- 
ness of his rival, till he at length extorted from the 
wretched monarch, a formal surrender of the Hun- 
garian crown, together with the government of 
Moravia and Austria; and further, compelled his 
unfortunate brother, by a public document, to de- 
clare him successor to the throne of Bohemia. 

Elated with the prosperous issue of a contest, in 
which he had succeeded beyond his most sanguine 
expectations, Matthias consented to evacuate Bo- 
hemia, and returned in triumph to Vienna.* But 
lie shortly discovered, that it was an easier task to 
wrest a sceptre from the hands of indolence, than 
to satisfy the expectations of the ambitious nobles, 
to whose turbulent spirit he had been indebted for 
victory. The love of independence, which render- 
ed that potent order averse to the government of 
Rodolph, tempted them to behold with increasing 
jealousy the authority of a prince, whose power 
was the effect of usurpation. The states of Aus- 
tria, being convened for the purpose of taking the 
accustomed oath of allegiance, demanded the con- 
firmation of many ancient privileges, which time and 
tyranny had nearly effaced ; and farther, insisted 
that the most ample toleration should be granted to 
Christians of every description.! In vain Matthias 
attempted by caresses and promises to appease the 
gathering storm. The zeal of the petitioners was 
much too fervid for words to content ; and their 
sovereign had taught them, by bis own example, 


* Jnly 18, 1608. — Schmidt iii. 20. t 
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tbe proper means of obtaining redress. Closely 
uniting with the Hungarian sectaries, they Hew to 
arms, and insisted upon being placed on an equal 
footing with the members of the Catholic church. 
Matthias, alarmed at the impending danger, had 
recourse to negociation ; an impolitic system, be» 
cause, in proportion as he acceded to one demand, 
fresh claims were brought forward more decidedly 
hostile to the royal prerogative. Jn his situation, 
however, all opposition was useless ; and, having 
yielded in one important point, no choice remained 
but to submit to every thing, or to risk the loss of 
his sceptre.* 

Having thus established their liberties upon con- 
stitutional grounds, the states of Hungary declined 
to interfere in favour of those, with whose interests 


* I will not trouble- (lie reader with a minute enumeration of nil the pri- 
vileges which firmness extorted from fear ; but shall content myself with 
mentioning a few of the leading articles, in order to shew, that tbo time 
lias been, when the subjects of Austria understood the \aluc of liberty. 
The most im|>ortant point, and consequently that which was most re- 
luctantly granted, regarded religious toleration ; as the people not only 
insisted that c\ery sect, which had abandoned tho communion of Rome, 
.should hr allowed to cclebralc its respective rites without the smallest 
restriction, but that the members of it should he placed upon au equal 
footing with the catholics with respect to all political privileges. The 
crown of St. Stephen (an easy concession) w as never to be removed from 
Prcsbnrg, and a Palatine to he chosen out of four candidates to he pre- 
sented to the king by tho nation ; tiiis high dignitary was to exercise all 
the functions of government in the absence of the monarch, assisted by a 
council of regency, the members of which were to be alternately nomi- 
nated by tin- sovereign and the states. All foreign troops were to evacuate 
Hungary, as soon as peace was concluded with Turkey. Neither were 
any fortresses to be garrisoned with Germans, except Kaab and Comoro, 
and even those were to he commanded by Hungarians. And lastly, with 
laudable prudence it was required, that the Jesuits should never be in- 
troduced into the kingdom ; and that each ecclesiastical authority in all 
its branches should be subject to judicial control. — Schmidt, tii. 20. 
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they had apparently identified their own. Con* 
fining themselves entirely to wishes and exhorta- 
tions, they recommended forbearance to the Aus- 
trian deputies, who retired in disgust at their selfish 
policy, though far more inclined to profit by the 
example than by the precepts of their ungenerous 
confederates. 

The storm had no sooner abated in one quarter 
than it collected in another : in Moravia and Aus- 
tria a flame was kindling, which threatened to 
spread over all the adjacent provinces. The anti- 
quated pretensions of prerogative, which had so 
long terrified mankind, were no longer capable of 
imposing upon the world. Superstition and ty- 
ranny march hand in hand ; they are the growth 
of ignorance, and, like all prescriptive usurpations, 
cannot long resist the lights of philosophy. Mat- 
thias was no stranger to this important truth ; and, 
by a popular edict, confirmed every privilege which 
had been granted to the protestants bv Maximi- 
lian II * 

That there is no epidemy more contagious than 
that of liberty, the apprehensions excited in the 
breasts of courtiers, by the glorious prospect of 
expanding freedom, may serve to establish as a pa- 
ramount principle in politics. The prosperous 
termination of the civil dissensions in Austria and 
Hungary, encouraged the Bohemians, by similar 
means, to aspire to similar advantages. In con- 
formity to an engagement contracted with the na- 
tion, Rodolph no sooner found hirnself delivered 
from the perils of civil war than he assembled a 


* Schmidt, iii. 20. Barre, ix. 329. 
VOL. I. F. 
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diet., for the express purpose of taking into consi- 
deration the differences which prevailed respecting 
religion.* Strong alike from unanimity ami num- 
bers, the protestants evinced the firm resolution of 
rejecting all partial concessions, convinced that 
upon every principle, both human and divine, 
they were entitled to an equal participation of all 
constitutional privileges. Misled by the pernicious 
counsels of the Jesuits, the timid emperor endea- 
voured to elude the demand ; but, perceiving that 
the members were too cautious to- be deceived, 
and too honest to be seduced, he dismissed them 
with marks of displeasure. This hasty measure 
served only to increase the general ferment. 

Without deigning to wait for the consent of 
their sovereign, the protestants appointed another 
meeting in the following spring, and actually as- • 
tfembled with the usual forms, notwithstanding the 
prohibition of Rodolph. The popularity acquired 
by this decisive step alarmed the -weakness of that 
misguided prince, who, terrified at the idea of a 
fresh appeal to Matthias, consented to ratify by a 
solemn decree, or “ Letter of Majesty,” (as it was 
emphatically styled) whatever his subjects requiredi 
Religious toleration, in its most extensive form, 
was granted to the sectaries of every denomination, 
with permission to establish an ecclesiastical con- 
sistory for the management of their spiritual con- 
cerns, and to found schools and universities for the 
education of protestant children-! By way of ad- 
ditional security, they were authorized to nominate 
thirty delegates, who, under the modest appella- 


* 609. t Lotioluus de rebus Germ. L 12.— Schmidt, iii, 21. 
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tion of “ Defenders of the Faith,”* were destined 
to protect the rights of the people against the en- 
croachments of the royal prerogative. And, lastly, 
as the most powerful bulwark which prudence 
could oppose against despotism, a clause was add- 
ed, annulling every edict that might be eventually 
issued by the successors of Rodolph, to infringe 
this great fundamental act, justly regarded by the 
Bohemians as the palladium of their liberties.! 

The constitution of Bohemia had now under- 
gone an entire change, having assumed a repub- 
lican form. The emperor retained only the shadow 
of authority, all real power being vested in the 
deputies, who exercised their jurisdiction with the 
arrogance of men unaccustomed to rule, and am- 
bitious of popularity, without attending to the 
means by which it was acquired. 

Rodolph, however, was now so fallen, that he 
was daily exposed to fresh indignities. Scarcely 
had he signed the “ Letter of Majesty,” when a 
deputation arrived from the united protestants of 
Germany, upbraiding him with the miseries to 
which their country had been exposed through his 
neglect and incapacity, demanding redress for every 
grievance ; and threatening, in case of the smallest 
delay, to proceed themselves to a general reform. 
Rodolph, as usual, attempted by promises to sus- 
pend the blow, solemnly engaging, within a limited 
period, to correct the abuses of which they com- 
plained. But, whether this was indeed the effect 
of contrition for past misconduct, or merely in- 


• I’ufibndnrf, i. 20. , 

f A detailed account of the whole transaction may lie found in Gold- 
astus, ii. apperi. 368. 
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tended to postpone the evil, it is difficult now to 
determine; because the troubles which embittered 
his latter days, would at all events have prevented 
his fulfilling the compact. 

The injuries which the emperor had received from 
Matthias were too poignant for time to obliterate. 
All the united efforts of the Austrian family were 
hardly sufficient to smother the dame, which, in 
spite of their endeavours, was continually breaking 
out in fresh contentions. The object of the latter, 
in suffering his brother to retain even the shadow 
of power, was clearly to prevent the desertion of 
his adherents ; while that of the emperor was evi- 
dently to deceive the adverse party, by an appear- 
ance of moderation, that he might avail himself of 
the confidence which his affected levity inspired, to 
crush Matthias at a moment when he was unpre- 
pared to resist.* 

No sooner had the latter disbanded his forces, f 
than Rodolph, believing the fortunate instant to be 
at length arrived, formed a plan for his brother’s de- 
struction. The Archduke Leopold;]; was still at 
the head of a considerable army, originally in- 
tended to oppose the Evangelical Union. This 
prince was lately become a great favourite with the 
emperor ; not so much on account of his personal 
merit, as because he was naturally the rival of 
Matthias and Ferdinand, both of whom Rodolph 
was desirous of excluding from the throne of 
Bohemia^ The right of election, so highly che- 
rished as the darling privilege of the nation, might 

1 1 — — — * -■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - - , -V. 

* Schmidt, iii. 25. + 1610. 

t Leopold was the younger brother of Ferdinand II. 

§ Schmidt, ibid. - 
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conduce, he thought, to facilitate this design ; and, 
by prudently availing himself of a popular preju- 
dice, he hoped at once to flatter the vanity of his 
subjects, and to gratify his own resentment. The 
only thing wanting was a military force, anti that 
was fortunately at the disposal of Leopold. Under 
various pretences the troops were kept together till 
the plot was ripe for execution ; but no sooner were 
the preparations completed, than the soldiers were 
purposely left destitute of all the necessaries of 
life, that distress might excite them to plunder. 
Rendered desperate by hunger, they made a sudden 
irruption into Bohemia, spreading terror and desola- 
tion like a destructive hurricane.* 

Notwithstanding the solemn protestations of Ro- 
dolph, his well known duplicity excited a strong 
suspicion, that Leopold was acting with his appro- 
bation.! Convinced that, by the assistance of a 
mercenary army, he was preparing to annul the 
concessions so recently made, the defenders sum- 
moned the protestants to join the national standard, 
and sent to implore the protection of Matthias.;}; 

A request so agreeable to his secret wishes was 
obeyed with alacrity by that ambitious prince. 
Putting himself at the head of a numerous array, 
destined to reduce the insurgents in Hungary, he 
advanced toward Prague, which was immediately 
evacuated by the troops which Leopold had in- 
troduced into the city by treachery.^ Nothing 
now obstructed the progress of Matthias, who 
entered the capital amidst the shouts and acclama- 
tions of a delighted populace, who hailed him as 


* MKbillcr, iv. 171. t Schmidt, iii.25. t Ibid. 

§ Co.xc, i. 719. 
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the deliverer of their country.* But, previously to 
his arrival, Rodolph had been stripped of all au- 
thority, and confined a close prisoner in his pa- 
lace. f 

Having rescued the Bohemians from all their 
fears, it remained for the victor to receive the re- 
compense due to his services. This, however, 
could not be effected, unless his pusillanimous 
brother resigned the crown ; because several of the 
German princes had declared their intention of sup- 
porting Rodolph, in case rigorous measures should 
be employed. This threat, however, was in great 
measure illusory, since it failed to intimidate the 
states, secretly encouraged to accomplish the im- 
portant work by the exhortations and offers of the 
“Evangelical League.”^; Sensible of the advantages 
to be derived from their present situation, the Bo- 
hemians resolved to reduce the royal prerogative 
within such narrow limits, that it should be no 
longer an object of terror. Incapable of asserting 
any right to the crown, except that of the national 
suflrage, Matthias was constrained to ratify the 
right of election, so warmly disputed by his pre- 
decessors, and to admit as constitutional the wild- 
est claims which the enthusiasm of freedom could 

assert.^ 

Nothing now seemed wanting to confirm his au- 
thority, except the title of sovereign; and Rodolph 
was accordingly summoned, by a deputation from 
t^e states, to absolve his subjects from their allegi- 
ance. To fulfil a condition so humiliating to pride 


Schmidt, iii. 25. t Pcbzcl, 664. J Khevonhuller, Tii. 102. 
§ Barrc, ix. 403.— Schmidt, iii. 26. 
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was a trial too severe for the degraded emperor; 
though destitute of courage to vindicate his an- 
thority, he was weak enough to betray his feel- 
ings with the petulant fury of a child. After re- 
peated refusals to execute the deed, he subscribed 
his name in a transport of rage, theft blotted the 
writing with his fingers, and, throwing down the 
pen, stamped upon it, as the passive instrument of 
bis disgrace.* 

Neither was this the termination of his misfor- 
tune. Unable to subsist upon the scanty pension 
allotted for his maintenance, f Rodolph implored 
the electors to interfere in behalf of their degraded 
sovereign, nor to suffer the chief of the Germanic 
body to languish in poverty and contempt; but, 
instead of receiving consolation, -as he -fondly ex- 
pected, he met with bitter reproofs. They up- 
braided him with being the author of his own mis- 
fortunes, by listening to the advice of improvident 
ministers, of whose incompetence they had so fre- 
quently warned him ; and concluded, by exhorting 
him to summon a diet, in order to take into consi-. 
deration the disastrous state of public affairs, aud 
to elect a king of the Romans.^ 

This proposal gave a fatal blow to the hopes of 
Rodolph, who seems to have regarded it as a salu- 
tary admonition to abdicate a crown which he had 
so long dishonoured by his weakness. Too timid 


* Schiller i. — Schmidt, iii. 26. 

t According to Coxe, the annual sum of four hundred thousand flo- 
rins (about forty thousand pounds) was destined for his support, with 
permission to reside in the palace at Prague. Schmidt reduces the pen- 
sion to 300,000; but, provided a tyrant he deposed, it is not material 
what sum is allotted for his subsistence. 

; Barrc, Lx. 406. Schmidt, iii. 27. 
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to repose, and too proud to submit, he attempted, 
b) artifice, to elude their demand ; but perceiving 
that his character was too well understood, for 
equivocation any longer to avail, the apprehension 
of losing the imperial crown occasioned so violent 
a dejection of spirits, that it soon conducted him to 
the grave.* That he should have parted with life 
without much regret, the misery which accom- 
panied it may induce us to believe; hut, that he 
should have displayed the serenity of a Christian 
hero, in his latest moments, as some writers affirm, 
is a fact which we cannot so readily admit; be- 
cause he possessed neither fortitude to overcome 

the terrors of death, nor virtue to make it accept- 
able. f r 


■* A. D. 1612. 

t The character given of Rodolph, at the commencement of his reign, 
• *?,’ conceive, been fully justified by bis subsequent conduct ; yet such 
0l ' Cattery ’ that evcn contemptible pageant of a king has 
* P a i n '‘&>rist ; and his administration has been celebrated by a 
rou ,7‘ ,an ITT" ( not » contemporary one) as the golden age of his 
M thl * intended as a salire upon his snccessors, or must wo 
»»> with a lively poet — 

“ Dans le pais des avengles les borgnes sont rois?” 

He is thus painted by Pleffel with characteristic brevity “ II meurt 
peraonne ”* |j mepris * dcs aulrcs - » b andou<i de tout le monde, et plaint de 
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CHAP. III. 

Matthias succeeds to the imperial throne. — Difficulties to which he is 
exposed. — lie, at length, yields to the demands of the protestants, and 
consents to the election of a King of the Romans. — Character of Ferdi- 
nand, Duke of Styria. — Fresh commotions in Bohemia. — The insur- 
gents, beaded by the Count of Thorn, at whose instigation the council 
of regency is deposed; its leading members being thrown from tho 
windows of the castle. — Moderation of Matthias completely frustrated 
by the violent temper of Ferdinand. — Death of Matthias. 

No motive seems to have operated so powerfully 
upon the minds of the electors, in raising Matthias 
to the imperial throne, as the terror inspired by the 
Mahometans. In that paramount passion all in- 
ferior considerations were absorbed ; and, however 
they might fear the authority of an emperor, pos- 
sessing Hungary, Bohemia, and Austria, their 
dread of the Turks was much greater.* 

The talents displayed by the new emperor, in 
situations peculiarly trying, inspired hopes that the 
inglorious reign of Rodolph would be succeeded 
by one of prudence, vigour, and activity. But the 
conduct of Matthias soon dispelled the pleasing 
illusion, and proved to the world, that it is far easier 
for a man to censure others than to act wisely and 
virtuously himself. 

Having attained the summit of his ambition, 
Matthias began to exercise his authority for the 
humiliation of those, to whose support he was in- 
debted for a sceptre. It was by favouring the pro- 
testants that he supplanted his brother., and an 


* B»rre, Lx. 413. — Schmidt, iv. 1. 
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ample confirmation of all their privileges was na- 
turally expected in return. An enlightened spirit 
of toleration has rarely graced the scanty catalogue 
of Austrian virtues. Matthias had assumed it as 
an expedient necessary to facilitate his plans, but 
in his heart he was as much an enemy to religious 
freedom as the most bigoted tyrant of his family.* 
Belying on the deceitful basis of popularity, he 
flattered himself to direct the turbulence of con- 
tending sects, as caprice or interest might suggest ; 
but the first diet which met manifested an attention 
to the public weal, which entirely frustrated the 
fallacious expectation. By prudently withholding 
pecuniary supplies, till all their complaints were 
redressed, the protestants shewed, that they were 
no less inaccessible to the temptations of interest 
than deaf to the suggestions of fear. 

Persuaded of the impossibility of extorting money 
either from the generosity or the apprehensions of 
the Germanic body, Matthias addressed himself to 
his hereditary subjects : but the application was 
attended with no better success. Instead of find- 
ing them grateful for the privileges formerly con- 
ferred, as the recompense of their disloyalty toward 
his brother, he was surprised to discover that they 
still regarded him in the light of a debtor, and con- 
sidered the diadem, which they had placed on his 
brow, as an obligation never to be requited, f 

* Greatly as I admire the talents of prince Eugene of Savoy, I cannot 
subscribe to bis opinion of the Austrian family. II n’y a pas im seal tie la 
maison d"Aut riche tjui ait tie mechant, except i Philippi If. toiite sa tie, et 
■ane on deux fois. Ferdinand II. With respect to tiic latter, t should re- 
verse the sentence, and say, that there are vciy few actions in his life, 
which do not* deserve the severest reprehension . — Mtmoirtt da Prince 
£>igen «, 150 . - 

t Schmidt, tv. t, 
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"With opinions, differing so materially upon essen- 
tial points, no permanent cordiality could subsist. 
In Bohemia and Hungary the same spirit prevailed : 
in the former, a diet was loudly demanded to ex- 
amine into the national grievances, the minds of the 
protestants being sorely exasperated by some im- 
prudent restrictions, which, if they did not amount 
to positive violations of their chartered rights, were 
highly offensive and impolitic. The latter had suf- 
fered too severely, from the calamities of war, to 
sanction a plan, submitted to the states by the 
Austrian ministers, for the recovery of Transit vania, 
where Betldem Gabor, confiding in the splendour of 
the Turkish crescent, bade defiance to the eagle of 
Austria.* 

Despairing of reconciling the discordant interests, 
or of conquering the prejudices of the nation, Mat- 
thias was compelled to abandon the brilliant pro- 
jects, by which he aspired to signalize his govern- 
ment; and, availing himself of the amicable dispo- 
sition manifested by the Porte, he renewed the truce 
for an additional period of thirty years, f 

Hitherto the emperors attachment to the catholic 
faith, though strongly suspected of bordering upon 
intolerance, had not been displayed in any overt acts 
of oppression.^: But the treatment which he expe- 

rienced from the different sectaries determined him 
no longer to preserve appearances, but to conform 


* Schmidt, iv. 1. Heinrich, vi. 300. 

t TIus treaty was signed in Vienna, in 1616, by a Turkish ambassador, 
the first who ever appeared in that city. — Coxe, i. 734. 

J A general assembly of the protestants was held at Nuremberg, in 
1614, in w hich the Elector Palatine, who had lately married Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. King of England, was declared the head of that 
party, in the place of his deceased father.— •Plcfiel, ii. 264. 
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in future to the united wishes of Rome and Madrid. 
Of this decision no doubt could be entertained, 
when lie imprudently revived the imperial bar 
against the protestants of Aix-la-Chapelle, who, 
taking advantage of the general confusion, had de- 
prived the catholics of all share in the govern- 
ment, and transferred it to persons of their own per- 
suasion.* 

Persevering in the same oppressive system, he 
directed the princes of Brandenburg and Neuburg 
to dismantle Molheim, which, as joint possessors 
of the duchy of Berg, they had strongly fortified, 
and endowed with a variety of religious privileges, 
to the annoyance and injury of the orthodox citizens 
of Cologne.t Thirty days only were allowed for 
the execution of the decree, rigorous penalties being 
denounced as the punishment of contumacy.]: 

Imperial pride must however have contented it- 
self with a new display of authority, had not the 
spirit of discord begun to spread among the mem- 
bers of the Evangelical Union. Connected alike by 
interest and fear, the sovereigns of Brandenburg 
and Neuburg adhered with fidelity to the treaty of 
Dortmund, while menaced by the armies of Leo- 
pold. But no sooner was the danger removed than 
they quarrelled concerning the division of the spoil, 
each of them pretending that his colleague enjoyed 
a larger portion of power than he could legally 
claim by the articles of partition. Alarmed at the 
detriment, which must inevitably result to the pro- 
testant cause from these unfortunate dissensions, 
their mutual friends suggested various expedients 


’* Striivrics, 1797. Mitbiller.iv. 180. f Barre, ix. 41S- 

t Ibid. 
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for an amicable termination of the dispute. A pro- 
posal to combine their discordant interests, by a 
marriage between the Palatine and the electors 
daughter, was nearly brought to a prosperous is- 
sue, when their endeavours were frustrated by the 
violent temper of her father, who, heated with 
wine, gave a blow in public to his intended son-in- 
law.* Justly insensed at an insult, which hardly 
admitted of reparation, the Duke of Neuburg re- 
nounced his religion, and, as a means of obtaining 
the assistance of the Catholic League, embraced 
the tenets of Rome, and espoused a Bavarian 
princess.f Neither did his rival hesitate, by a 
similar sacrifice, to strengthen his cause; but, pub- 
licly abandoning the opinions of Luther for those 
of Calvju, secured tire protection of Holland. To- 
gether with the faith of the Vatican, the Palatine, 
having adopted its characteristic spirit of intole- 
rance, announced his conversion by various acts of 
persecution. The immunities granted to Mulheiw 
were accordingly revoked, and its fortifications 
razed, that it might no longer afford an asylum to 
heresy. J This ill-timed schism, converting the con- 
test into a religious dispute, called forth the cham- 
pions of the adverse creeds in aid of their favourite 
theories. While Spinola, at the head of a Spanish 
army, maintained the cause of orthodoxy and of 
Rome, the prince of Orange conducted his patriot 
bands to defend the tenets of Calving 


• Mitbiller, iv. 180. Schmidt, iv. 3. f Ibid. Barrc, ix. 430. 

J Schmidt, ibid. 

§ The history of the Dutch revolution, the most glorious triumph of 
liberty and toleration over bigotry and despotism, might still afford su 
ample scope for splendid talents, notwithstanding it has been treated by 
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Both parties appealed to the emperor; the one 
against the violence of the Dutch, the other against 
the rapacity of the Spaniards. The infirmities of 
age had, however, so completely cooled the ardour 
of Matthias, that he trembled at the idea of in- 
volving Germany in the quarrel. Abandoned en- 
tirely to their own resources, the contending princes 
were reduced to the painful necessity of patiently 
submitting to the depredations of those, whose pro- 
tection they had improvideutly courted ; and who, 
equally deaf to prayers and remonstrances, posi- 
tively refused to evacuate the towns into which 
they had been admitted as protectors.* 

Though grown indifferent to transactions, in, 
which his personal safety was not immediately con- 
cerned, Matthias was far from beholding .the in- 
terests of his family with equal stoicism. Destitute 
of children, as well as his brothers,'!' no prince re- 
mained of the house of Hapsburg, to preserve the 
honours of the German line, except Ferdinand, 
Duke of Styria. In him, therefore, it was proba- 
ble that the Austrian dominions would ultimately 
centre ; but it was not likely that he should obtain 
with equal facility the imperial diadem, unless se- 
cured by a previous election ; because it was far 


so many authors. Strada was biassed by prejudice, and Orotius misled 
by a pedantic imitation of a great, but affected historian. The compila- 
tions of Lc Clcrc are as dull and uninteresting as it is possible for such a 
subject to become W atson’s abilities were avowedly inadequate to the 
undertaking. Neither could the biographer of Philip II. be supposed to 
treat with adequate justice the disinterested heroism of the house of 
Orange. Bentivoglio, though perhaps the least defective of any, was re- 
strained by professional shackles ; yet it cannot he denied that he is 
generally candid, and sometimes philosophical, in spite of the Roman 
ptiTple. 

• Schmidt, it. 3: Struvius, 1'203. j Maximilian and Albert- 
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from improbable that the King of Spain might be- 
come a candidate, in case of a vacancy. 

The plan of proceeding immediately to the elec- 
tion of a king of the Romans appears to have 
originated with Maximilian, the next in succession 
to the reigning emperor ; but many unexpected dif- 
ficulties arose, before he could bring it to maturity. 
Matthias entertained so strong an antipathy to the 
Duke of Styria, that rather than consent to his ele- 
vation, .he would have almost preferred the risk of 
having his family deprived of the imperial diadem. 
Neither was he without apprehensions, that if he 
should consent to the election of a king of the 
Romans, all homage would be directed to the 
rising sun, while his declining star would sink into 
obscurity, like that of his unfortunate predecessor.* 
This also was the opinion of Cardinal Klesel, his 
confidential minister, who strenuously exhorted him 
to oppose the design, and never voluntarily to expose 
his latter days to turbulence, neglect, or indignity .f 
The perseverence of Maximilian, however, ulti- 
mately triumphed, and extorted a reluctant assent. 

Notwithstanding the prosperous issue of the ne- 
gociation, so far as it concerned the cabinet of 
Vienna, Maximilian had still to contend against the 
interested obstinacy of the Spanish court. Though 
delighted at beholding the imperial sceptre secured 
to? a prince, so zealously attached to -the catholic 
religion, Philip III. was by no means disposed, 
gratuitously, to sacrifice his personal interests even 


• Schmidt, ir. 4. 

f Ibid. — Kbevcnhullcr, Anon. Fcrdin. viii. 891. 
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to those of heaven itself : but his scruples were at 
length overcome by a promise, that in the event of 
the failure of male issue, the Spanish princesses 
should inherit in preference to those of the German 
dynasty.* It was also currently reported, that he 
received from Ferdinand the secret assurance of 
ceding to him, at his eventual accession, some part 
of the Austrian territories t 

All impediments being at length removed, by 
this mercenary compromise between pride, and su- 
perstition, Matthias presented his cousin Ferdinand 
to the Bohemian diet, as a prince endowed with 
every quality requisite to promote the glory and 
happiness of the nation. Ilis brothers, he said, 
being childless like himself, and having passed the 
meridian of life, they had agreed to resign all 
their pretensions to the Duke of Styria, upon his 
solemnly engaging never to interfere with the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, till he should be called 
by Providence to the throne.^ 

This flattering appeal to the prejudices of the 
nation, accompanied by a promise on the part of 
Ferdinand, to ratify every privilege which had been 
successively granted to the Bohemians, by the 
prudence or generosity of his predecessors, pro- 


* Schmidt, iv. 4. 

+ This treaty was signed June 16, 1617, and was the second of the kind 
concluded between the different branches of the Austrian family ; the 
first having been executed at llrussels, in 1521, between Charles V. and 
his brother Ferdinand. — Dumont corps diplo. v. p. ii. 299. — Le Vassor 
asserts, but without naming his authority, that Ferdinand engaged to cede 
Alsace to Spain, though, on account of the jealousy of the German princes, 
the agreement was never carried into execution, iv. 86. 

] Fulfcndorf, i. £4. 
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duced an appearance of unanimity, which, con- 
sidering the character of the man whom they elected, 
is calculated to excite our astonishment.* 

The Count of Thurn alone, with his usual saga- 
city, pointed out all the dangers to which the pro- 
testants might be exposed by conferring the crown 
upon a bigot; but his warning voice was heard 
with indifference, by an audience already deceived 
by the delusions of hope, or influenced by the sug- 
gestions of interest. The misery occasioned by the 
blind zeal of Rodolph seemed already forgotten, 
though likely to recur in a tenfold degree under 
the government of a prince, who, to a bigoted at- 
tachment to the catholic faith, united eminent 
talents, persevering industry, and unshaken energy 
of character. Educated at the university of Jn- 
golstadt, under the direction of the Jesuits, the keen 
observation of that politic order anticipated the ad- 
vantages which must infallibly accrue to the ortho- 
dox church, could they infect a soul, like that of 
Ferdinand, with the narrow prejudices of supersti- 
tion. No effort was accordingly left untried to de- 
grade a genius designed by nature to adorn and 
elevate the Austrian name; and so successful was 
the attempt, that he is reported frequently to have 
regretted, that his splendid destiny prevented him 
from embracing a monastic life, and exchanging a 
corruptible for an incorruptible diadem. 

Thus trained to become the tool and champion 


• According to Pfcflel, the royal bigot had no sooner retired into his 
private apartment, than he abjured the oath in presence of his confessor, 
a crafty Jesuit, and received full absolution from the hands of the hypo- 
crite, ii. 260. — If this statement be correct, the title of flagellum dh is not 
applicable to Attila alone. 

VOL. I. F 
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of the Vatican, it was natural for him to imbibe an 
inveterate animosity against religious innovators of 
every description, and often to confound the in- 
terests of heaven with those of the catholic priest- 
hood. Such was the effect produced by this early 
impression upon his future conduct, that he was 
repeatedly heard to declare, that rather than suffer 
the purity of religion to be defiled, he would reduce 
his children to beg their bread from door to door, 
and perish himself by the axe of the executioner.* 
With such an education, assisted by the principles 
which he had before imbibed from his guardian, the 
Duke of Bavaria, nothing could have prevented 
him from becoming as odious and contemptible as 
Philip II. of Spain, but a vigour of understanding, 
which, under proper discipline, might have raised 
him to a level with the greatest sovereigns.! 

Neither was this the effusion of youthful enthu- 
siasm, but was so engrafted in his nature, that it 
formed the vital principle of all his actions. No 
sooner was his zeal emancipated from every re- 
straint, by the death of his father, than he hastily 
revoked all the privileges which that prudent prince 
had humanely granted to the protectants, interdicting 
the celebration of any rites unsanctioned by the 
papal approbation. During a pilgrimage to Loretto, 
performed with the pious humility of a hermit, or 
the foolish fervor of an enthusiast, he solemnly en- 
gaged, by an inconsiderate vow, to extirpate heresy 
from every country, which should be eventually 
subject to his authority. Proceeding to Rome, he 
was consecrated by the hands of Clement VIII. 


* See Schmidt, iii. 16. f Ibid. 
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whose praises and exhortations still farther con- 
finned this pious resolution.* 

The admonitions of the Pope were productive of 
fruits no less grateful to the Vatican than fatal to 
the repose of mankind. Upon his return from the 
capital of Italy, Ferdinand issued an order for the 
immediate banishment of all protestant divines, and 
the demolition of all heretical schools and churches ; 
re-peopling the seminaries, which were thus de- 
serted, with the orthodox learning of the Jesuits. 
Indifferent alike to the wishes and welfare of his 
subjects, when it came in competition with their 
external glory, he commanded all persons to eva- 
cuate his dominions, who hesitated to embrace 


* Guil. Lamormainus, in bis culogium upon the Virtues of this prince 
makes use of the following words, p. 3. “Annos natus non plures viginti, 
in ipso suscepti reginiiuis exordio, Laureti in agro Piceno, coram virgine 
matre, deo vovit, vel cum vitae disrrimine abaclurum se a Stiria, Cariu- 
thia, Carnisla, sectas, scctarumquc magistros. Tertio supra quadragesi- 
mum anno, Cugarise Boheraueque jam rex,et Caesar, idem se in Bohemia, 
illique regno adjunctis provincis acturum, cel I is (ubi ill Stiria: et Austria: 
finibus pnecipua religion® virgo colitur) sancte, constantc'rque visit. 
Tandem octo ante obitum anno obstrinxit sc voto, uullis defuturum occa- 
sionibus, quas deus diguaretur olferrc, quin fidem catbolicam in Unguria, 
olim ut catholicissima ac piissima, sic sub beatissimac virgiuis patrocinio 
fbrtissima felicissimaque, protegcrct, et modis mediisque licitisac bouestis 
propugnarct. Ad simile voturn edcnduin imiitavit, et induxit c consiliariis 
euro, cujus opera maxiroe utebatur, ut scilicet promitteret se advigilatu- 
rum, ct pro viribus C as saris zelo coopcraturum. Hand segnius resti- 
tuendae religionis votum deo reddidit, quam coucepit. Primo, ut alibi 
vidimus, Stiriam, Carinthiam, Caruiolam, ponitus expurgavit Deinde 
cx Bohemia! regno, et Moravia, et ex ntraque Austria ucatliollcos 
prsedicatores omnes dimisit, catbolicosque suflecit, eo animorum pro- 
ventu, ut nonnuili absque temcritate sc afiinnar* posse existimeut, 
Ferdincndi zelo ( erudelitate might be a more proper expression) ac opera 
centies centena ruillia hominum ad ecclesiae catholic* gremium et cauias 
esse revocata ; adeoque Ferdinandum nmni jure posse, et debere liarum 
provinciasum apostolum dici, aut Apostolici Imptraloru coguomcitto dc- 
corari. ^ 

F 2 
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the religion of Rome, though a considerable ma- 
jority of the inhabitants were ardently devoted to 
the opinions of Luther. The vacuity occasioned 
by this improvident edict he endeavoured to fill by 
numerous draughts from the unenlightened forests 
of Wallachia. Yet so universal was the terror 
excited by his severity, that these impolitic schemes 
were carried into execution without producing any 
violent commotion ; the states confining their in- 
dignation to fruitless exhortations, and the people 
expressing their dissatisfaction in ill-concerted in- 
surrections, which served only to establish the au- 
thority of their sovereign on a more firm or for- 
midable basis.* 

Having secured the reversion of the Bohemian 
sceptre, Ferdinand addressed his solicitations to 
the Hungarian diet, where he experienced still 
fewer obstacles. The right of election being at 
least tacitly acknowledged by this formal appeal 
to the nation, all other considerations were hastily 
sacrificed to the attainment of that favourite object.f 

The appearance of unanimity, which accom- 
panied the elevation of Ferdinand, was too deceit- 
ful to continue. Scarcely had the Bohemians ac- 
knowledged his title, than they found cause to re- 
pent their indiscretion. 

In the “ Letter of Majesty,” an article highly im- 
portant to the safety of the protestants, had been, 
perhaps intentionally, worded with so little pre- 
cision, that it was capable of very different interpre- 
tations. Though little doubt could be entertained 


• Puffcmlorff, i. 21.— Khevonhiillcr, Ann. Ferdin. V. Schmidt, iii. 16. 
f Schmidt, iv. 7. 
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that the real meaning of the clause was to extend 
toleration to every order of citizens ; yet, by an 
illiberal construction, it was possible to restrict it 
to the possessions of the nobility alone, leaving no 
better security than the caprice of their masters, 
to those whom nature had degraded to the con- 
dition of vassals.* While the privileges of the 
people were thus loosely defined, it was natural 
that they should be exposed to various acts of op- 
pression, particularly when subservient to the illi- 
beral tyranny of an ecclesiastic. So long as power 
is exercised with a lenient hand, it will ever be 
entitled to respect ; but there is a latent spark im- 
planted by the Almighty in the breast of man, which 
oppression kindles into a dame; and dreadful is 
the conflagration, when civil wrongs are still farther 
aggravated by the fury of religious persecution. 

In conformity to the opinion almost universally 
entertained of the advantages to be derived from 
the edict of Rodolph, protestant chapels were con- 
structed at Branau and Klostergrahen ; the former 
of which was subject to the jurisdiction of an ab- 
bot, the latter to the Archbishop of Prague. Affect- 
ing to consider the extension of heresy as an in- 
fringement of their feudal supremacy, the mitred 
sovereigns, after ineffectually exerting their spiritual 


* The article runs thus: “ If any of the united states of the kingdom, 
who receive the communion under both kinds (i. c. the protestants) 
should be desirous of building more chapels or schools, in the towns or 
villages, or elsewhere, it may be done without hindrance or molestation, 
by the nobility, the members of the equestrian order, and the citizens of 
Prague, of kuttenburgh, and of all othrr towns.’' — Maiestat. Briefe Art. 
vL — The words “all other towns,” appear to convey a very extensive 
right, notwithstanding the limited construction of the Austrian civilians, 
to which Mr. Cove seems iuclincd to subscribe, i. 7-17. 
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authority, applied to the emperor for redress ; little 
doubting, in virtue of that tacit compact, which had 
so long subsisted between the crosier and the scep- 
tre, to find a ready champion in Matthias. A pro- 
hibitory mandate was accordingly issued, forbidding 
the workmen to proceed ; but, by the advice of the 
defenders, they neglected to obey ; and, force being 
employed to compel them to desist, a confederacy 
was formed among the Bohemian sectaries for their 
mutual defence.* 

This decisive measure announced a spirit-of in- 
dependence, which rigour was sure to inflame, but 
which might possibly have been appeased by mo- 
deration. Moderation, however, though strongly 
inculcated by the precepts and example of the 
divine founder of the Christian dispensation, is 
seldom displayed in the actions of those to whom 
the ministry of that religion is committed. De- 
bilitated by the infirmities incidental to age, the 
mind of Matthias no longer retained the energy 
which animated his youthful career. His was the 
shadow of power only ; every measure of government 
being, in fact, inspired, if not ostensibly directed, 
by the inflexible courage of Ferdinand. The sys- 
tem pursued, though less avowedly hostile to the 
rights of mankind than the unblushing despotism 
of Charles V. was founded on similar principles ; 
neither was it less pernicious for being disguised. 
It was under the prostituted forms of justice, and 
by the illegal decisions of corrupt tribunals, that the 
shaft was aimed against civil and religious freedom. 
The supremacy of the house of Hapsburg over all 


* PulTcndorf, i. 22. 
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other powers was the fundamental article of the 
Austrian creed, while long possession was supposed 
to have conferred a prescriptive right to the imperial 
diadem.* These preteusions, which vanity no louger 
deigued to conceal, were calculated to awaken the 
jealousy of men, who regarded the head of the Ger- 
manic constitution, not as an absolute monarch, pre- 
siding over vassals whom an hereditary title had 
subjected to his sw ay, but as the chief of a confe- 
deracy, composed of princes and states, whom their 
voluntary choice had deliberately raised to that ele- 
vated station, in order to give stability aud lustre to 
the association. 

Fortunately, however, for the house of Austria, a 
large proportion of the German princes still adhered 
with pertinacity to the papal see ; and, though many 
of them beheld with envy and apprehension the pre- 
ponderating power of Matthias and Ferdinand, they 
beheld the progress of the Reformation with still 
greater abhorrence. To these motives we are com- 
pelled to recur for a satisfactory explanation of 
many subsequent events, since we cannot account, 
upon any other principle, for the powerful support 
which princes so unpopular experienced. 

The contempt manifested by the protestants for 
the imperial edict, respecting the demolition of the 
churches, though highly offensive to the pride of 


* In a memorial presented to Matthias by his brother .Maximilian, 
respecting the necessity of electing a king of the Homans, this claim is 
arrogantly avowed. “ The succession to the imperial throne,” says that 
ambitious prince, “ depends necessarily upon that to the hereditary states ; 
the on* follows the other of course.’’ — Bedaikar herzog Marimiliniis utter 
die Romuche honigs-wahl. Moser’s Diplom. nnd llisloris. Belustigungcn. 
L 368. 
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Matthias, might possibly have been suffered to pass 
uncensured, had not the bigotry of Ferdinand inter- 
fered. At his instigation a hasty mandate com- 
manded the buildings to be levelled with the ground. 
This injunction having been executed by the archi- 
episcopal officers with little interruption, the abbot 
was encouraged to adopt a similar process at Bru- 
nau : but his intention having been made public, the 
people assembled to oppose it. Unwilling however 
to confide entirely in their own exertions, they sent 
delegates to Vienna, to explain their motives, and 
to implore a mitigation of the decree. To listen to 
the remonstrances of a disaffected people being 
deemed inconsistent with the dignity of the imperial 
crown, the deputies were arrested by order of 
Matthias, and measures undertaken for the imme- 
diate suppression of the reformed religion in all ab- 
bacial domains.* 

This act of severity, being justly regarded as a 
violation of the constitutional act, excited a general 
ferment Persuaded that no alternative was left 
between passive obedience and open resistance, the 
outraged protestants resolved to conduct themselves 
with the courage of men, who justly appreciated 
the value of freedom. 

Henry Matthias, Count of Thurn, though descend- 


* Barre, ix. 466. 

t The precise limits of obedience, and the consequent right of resist- 
ance, have been variously fixed by the daring spirit of philosophy, and 
the subtle casuistry of despotism. Aon nostrum tit tanttu eomponere lifts. 
We will however venture to affirm, that the people are not often in the 
wrong ; that the measure of their patience can only be exhausted by the 
most galling oppression ; and that the patriot has oftener found cause to 
lament tire extent of their acquiescence, than to censure the precipitancy 
of their opposition. 
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ed from a noble family at Goritz, possessed consi- 
derable estates in Bohemia, upon which he usually 
resided ; because he was there unfettered by many 
restrictions to which his native country was exposed. 
Trained to the hardships of a military life, he had 
acquired celebrity and experience in the Turkish 
wars. The affability of his manners was equally 
calculated to captivate admiration and to conciliate 
friendship. Generous even to prodigality, he gained 
by his liberality the suffrage of those whom his vigor- 
ous understanding and persuasive eloquence might 
sometimes fail to convince. No less bold in the con- 
ception than impetuous iu the execution of every 
plan, he was accustomed from the cradle to the tur- 
bulence of faction, and inured to the arts of intrigue. 
Anticipating the commotions about to ensue, he 
looked forward with delight to that eventful period, 
when genius would outstrip the competition of 
birth ; for his enlightened mind disdaiued all dis- 
tinctions, except those of personal merit. Yet 
while he courted popularity by defending the peo- 
ple against their oppressions, he was too prudent 
to reject the favours of royalty, when unpurchased 
by the sacrifice of principle. Hence he was not 
only entrusted with the custody of the regalia of the 
crown, a post of profit and honour, but was ele- 
vated to the dignity of Burgrave of Carlstein, one 
of the most conspicuous offices that regal kindness 
could bestow.* 

It would be difficult for any man, endowed with 
the abilities and the principles of Thurn, long to 
retain the esteem of a despot, but he enjoyed what 


* Schmidt, iv. 6. ScluHer, i. 
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was far more valuable in a patriot’s eyes, the esteem 
and confidence of the nation. The vehemence with 
which he opposed the election of Ferdinand occa- 
sioned the loss of his employment, of which the 
haughty heir of Austrian power, imprudently giving 
way to the impetuosity of his temper, deprived him 
in the heat of resentment. This hasty measure was 
pregnant with serious mischief ; because it not only 
severed the tie which had hitherto connected him 
with the court, and softened his aversion to arbitrary 
power, but, by increasing his popularity, gave him 
ampler means of reveuge. Determined that Ferdi- 
nand should repent his folly, he not only employed 
his versatile talents in augmenting the number of his 
partisans, but immediately entered into a clandes- 
tine correspondence with the malcontents in Hun- 
gary, Moravia, and Austria, and further endeavour- 
ed to strengthen his party by an alliance with the 
Evangelical Union.* 

The impolicy of the court had opened to Thurn 
a career of glory which he ardently hastened to 
enter. In consequence of his office, as one of the 
defenders, it was his duty to protect the rights of 
the people against the encroachments of the royal 
prerogative; and he accordingly remonstrated, in 
terms of asperity, against the measures adopted by 
the Austrian government, for the suppression of 
the protestant worship. With manly eloquence he 
represented to the people, that nothing could save 
them from the chains preparing by the enemies of 
their religion, but fortitude, perseverance, and una- 
nimity. He exhorted them accordingly to summon 


* Coxe, i. 746. 
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a meeting of the friends of freedom, to be held at 
Prague, to which every circle should be invited to 
send six delegates, invested with ample powers to 
establish some plan for the general safety. Such 
an appeal to the feelings of a generous nation could 
hardly fail of success. On the appointed day, the 
deputies met in the capital of Bohemia,* and, after 
mature deliberation, declared the decree, impru- 
dently issued at the instigation of Ferdinand, to 
be a fragrant violation of their constitutional 
rights, and prepared an address to be presented to 
the emperor, enumerating the grievances of which 
they complained, demanding complete and instant 
redress, and requiring that the deputies, who had 
been illegally imprisoned, should immediately be 
restored to their liberty. 

These resolutions having passed with unanimous 
approbation, the meeting was adjourned to a future 
day, when the answ'er of Matthias was to be taken 
into consideration.! Meanwhile the delegates, re- 
turning to their estates, kept alive the flame wdiicb 
had been recently kindled -by the usual arts of 
intrigue. 

The system pursued by the cabinet of Vienna 
required little exaggeration to render it obnoxious. 
The reply of the emperor to the remonstrance of 
the Bohemians was couched in language precisely 
calculated to increase their apprehensions. Affect- 
ing to treat the proceedings of the assembly at 
Prague as the factious opposition of a disaffected 
party, he attempted to justify his own proceedings 


* March 6, 1618. Schmidt, iv. 6. 
t The 21st of May 'was fixed for that purpose, ibid. 
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by ancient precedents and absolute authorities* 
Expatiating with delight upon his equity and mo- 
deration, he accused his opponents of being actuated 
by views of personal emolument and the wildest 
schemes of ambition. Denouncing vengeance 
against every one who insulted his dignity, he 
strictly prohibited all public conventions, unless 
summoned by royal authority, and concluded by 
promising, that he would shortly visit his Bohemian 
subjects, and provide for their future security.* 

But, lest the substance of his address should 
prove inadequate to rouse the national spirit, the 
manner in which it was conveyed to the public ear 
was the most offensive that arrogance could have 
chosen. Instead of being delivered, as it ought, to 
the representatives of the people, by whom the 
petition was framed, it was directed to the council 
of regency, an unpopular tribunal, and particularly 
odious to the protestants.t 
The advantages to be derived from this impro- 
vident step did not escape the sagacity of Thurn. 
The insolence of the court, in disdaining the legiti- 
mate prayer of the people, afforded a copious theme 
for popular invective. Too prudent to offend the 
prejudices of the vulgar, by a direct attack upon the 
sovereign, that wary patriot levelled the thunder 
of his eloquence against the unanointed heads of 
the ministers, accusing them openly of being the 
authors of the reply presented to the nation in the 
name of Matthias. Incensed almost to madness by 
this inflammatory harangue, the minds of the popu- 
lace appeared prepared for the most desperate un- 


* Schmidt, iv. 6. f Ibid. 
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dertakings. Dexterously availing himself of the 
enthusiasm he had excited, Thurn enlarged upon 
the crimes of the ministers, asserted that it was 
fruitless to look for the enjoyment of freedom, 
while Slavata and Martinets were suffered to 
remain at the head of affairs ;* artfully suggest- 
ing, that the propitious moment was arrived, 
when by imitating the glorious example of their 
ancestors, they might deliver their country from 
those inveterate foes to justice, religion, and liberty .f 

Thurn was too well acquainted with the caprici- 
ous movements of popular assemblies, to allow this 
ardour to evaporate. He gave the signal, and with 
tumultuary rage the people burst open the doors of 
the council chamber, where the members of the 
regency were in close debate. Thurn demanded in 
a manacing tone which of them had presumed to 
advise the emperor to treat the petitions of his 
people with neglect. “ If the house of Austria,” 
continued he, “ pretends to reign w ith despotic 
sway over a nation accustomed to freedom, it be- 
comes requisite for us to assert our rights by me- 
thods more efficacious than intreaties. 

Too prudent to contend against the violence of 
the torrent by open force, Lubkowitz endeavoured 
to quell its impetuosity, by apparently yielding to 
the current. He admitted that the nation had rea- 
son to complain, and acknowledged that the royal 
edict of Rodolph had not been observed, on every 
occasion, with the strict attention which it merited ; 
but at the same time he assured them, that this had 


* The inhumanity of these men toward their protestant vassals had 
rendcrod them no less odious to the nation than favourites at court. 
Schmidt, iv. 5. 

t Ibid. Cose, i. 750. J Barre, ix. 457. Schmidt, ik. 
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happened without the emperor’s knowledge, and 
even contrary to his intentions ; adding, that all who 
knew him were convinced that his actions had been 
invariably dictated by the purest motives, that his 
heart was animated by the most ardent zeal for the 
happiness and prosperity of the Bohemians. 

This sagacious appeal to the feelings of the po- 
pulace being ably seconded by the persuasive elo- 
quence of the Burgrave of Prague,* might possibly 
have produced a temporary calm, had not the 
haughty souls of Slavata and Martinitz disdained 
to temporize. Thinking it degrading to the dignity 
of their exalted stations, to listen to the murmurs of 
an insolent mob, they upbraided them with disaffec- 
tion, for having presumed to arraign the actions of 
their sovereign, and to pry into the secrets of his 
government. 

The fury of the populace was no longer to be re- 
strained; rushing forward with an impetuosity 
which nothing could withstand, they seized Slavata 
and Marteuitz, and hurrying them to the window 
hurled them down with shouts and imprecations 
into the ditch which surrounded the castle. Fabri- 
cius, w ho occupied the post of secretary, and had 
been long the object of popular hatred, was con- 
signed to a similar punishment/}* Yet, amid the 
general indignation, the insurgents were govern- 
ed by a sense of justice, which led them to exempt 
the burgrave and Lubkowitz from the rigorous chas- 
tisement inflicted upon their colleagues. As the 


• Schmidt, iv. 8. . 

f This species of punishment was in some degree founded on ancient 
precedent, though it appears to hare boon inflicted upon none but traitors. 
Mitbillcr iv. 188. 
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height from which they were precipitated exceeded 
eighty feet, j.t could hardly have been expected that 
they should survive the fall ; but the ditch being 
tilled with waiter and mud, they escaped without 
material injury ; an event so extraordinary, that it 
allowed room for superstition to attribute their pre- 
servation to the miraculous interposition of Provi- 
dence, iu favour of men who had courted martyrdom 
in defence of the orthodox worship.* 

This rash action, as might naturally be expected, 
appeared to the nation in very different lights, ac- 
cording to the views and principles of those by 
whom its merits were canvassed. By some it was ex- 
tolled as the noblest effort of indignant patriotism, 
while others lamented the violence of a measure which 
precluded every hope of accommodation. That this 
was in fact the object of Thurn his subsequent con- 
duct disclosed ; for he was too well acquainted with, 
the human heart to suppose it possible for imperial 
pride to accept of any atonement. Aware of the 
necessity of throwing away the scabbard, when 
the sword of rebellion was once unsheathed, he 
was resolved never more to confide in the clemency 
of a prince whom he had so grievously offended. 
He therefore ardently strove to convince his asso- 
ciates, that every avenue to negociation being finally 
closed, no alternative was left, except to bow their, 
necks like dastards to the axe of the executioner, Of 


• I/otichius, i. 14. Nani, a Venetian senator, and repeatedly entrust- 
ed by the republic with important missions, gives credit to the popular 
tale. II miraculo del tuccttso e ronvinto dal tito, il cui aspetto dimenti/e * 
I'imprudmza iTt quell i, che eon false ineenzione hanno prorurato d) denigrarlo, 
lib. ir. Nani's works arc to be found in the collodion of Venetian histo- 
rians. T. viii. 
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to have recourse to arras for their defence. Mount- 
ing his horse, he paraded the streets haranguing the 
people, whose feelings were for the most part in 
perfect unison with his own. Many, even among 
those who had till then appeared most zealously 
attached to the papal see, grew alarmed at the im- 
pending storm; justly regarding the protection af- 
forded to their favourite tenets by the bigotry of 
Ferdinand to be more than balanced by his despot- 
ism. Convinced of the danger to which their liber- 
ties must be exposed, should he ever mount the 
throne of Bohemia, they no longer hesitated to 
unite with the protestants, whose powerful resist- 
ance afforded the only hope of defeating his danger- 
ous projects. The happy results of this formidable 
combination were displayed in the most vigorous 
counsels ; the imperial ministers being deprived of 
all authority, a committee was chosen of thirty 
directors, impartially selected from the different 
classes, to whom ail the direction of affairs was 
entrusted ; the unpopular* ecclesiastics, by whose 
severity the insurrection had been excited, were 
banished as enemies to their country ; the Jesuits 
were ordered to evacuate Bohemia without the 
smallest delay, and forbidden ever to return ; and 
measures were taken for immediately placing all 
the national fortresses in a state of defence, and for 
raising a considerable body of troops, of which 
Thurn obtained the command. f Being prepared 
to resist, they attempted to reconcile the scruples of 
those, whose vacillating prudence recoiled at mea- 


* Puffcndorff, i. 22. Naric, iv. 
f Schmidt, iv. 5. 
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sures so decisive, by a studied apology transmitted 
to the emperor in all the outward forms of respect.* 
No external homage could however extenuate 
the guilt, or dispel the alarm it occasioned. Dis- 
mayed at the tempest which appeared to be gather- 
ing in every direction, Matthias looked around for 
consolation or for support, but all his researches 
were fruitless.f That the affections of the Bohe- 
mians were irrecoverably estranged by the intem- 
perate piety of Ferdinand was clearly demonstrated 
by the alarming rapidity with which the flame of 
rebellion expanded; but he was still ignorant to 
what extent the ramifications diverged. Did the 
Bohemian insurgents act in concert with the pro- 
testants of Austria, Moravia, and Hungary? Would 
the princes, who refused obedience to Rome, es- 
pouse their cause? and would the friends of free- 
dom, now thickly scattered over the whole of Ger- 
many, repair to the standard of independence? 
These were questions, which, though involving 
interests of the highest magnitude, were hidden 
in impenetrable obscurity. Yet when time or ac- 
cident threw occasional light upon the gloomy 


• The principles on which they attempted to justify the outrage are no 
less curious than original, as they clearly shew that the cant of fanaticism 
was by no means confined to the English puritans. “ The punishment 
inflicted upon the imperial ministers.” I copy the words of their defence, 
“ is designated in scripture as a proper chastisement for atrocious crimi- 
nals, and was inflicted upon Jezabel by the chosen people of God.”— 
Schmidt, i'v. 6. 

f If we believe Lotichius, tire remissness of the Emperor in preparing 
for war almost exceeds the bounds of credibility, since the troubles, which 
so long convulsed Bohemia, were previously announced by heaven in lan- 
guage too intelligible to be mistaken. These prodigies are related by the 
pions German with the credulity, if not with the elegance of Livy.— Lo- 
tiebius de rebus Germ, L 6, Ac. 
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scene no ray of comfort appeared. The torch of 
liberty shed its genial light in every district ; pre- 
scriptive tyranny had lost the magic charm which 
it derived from ignorance, and which ignorance 
alone could impart; and the understanding of men 
began seriously to investigate the origin and object 
of all legitimate government. Strong symptoms of 
disaffection were progressively displayed in the he- 
reditary provinces, while preparations were making 
in various parts of the empire, which indicated a 
spirit of hostility. 

It is said that Matthias, whose active genius was 
almost subdued by disease and infirmity, was de- 
sirous of attempting by lenient remedies to appease 
the general ferment. This pacific system was 
warmly recommended by Cardinal Klesel, his con- 
fidential minister, who endeavoured to mitigate the 
zeal of Ferdinand by wise and salutary counsels. 
But the natural impetuosity of that prince’s dispo- 
sition, when inflamed by religious enthusiasm, dis- 
dained the guidance of reason. To compromise 
with heresy was in his opinion the most heinous 
offence that an orthodox Christian could commit. 
Far from being terrified at the impending tempest, 
he rejoiced that the moment was at length arrived, 
when the church might recover its ancient splendour; 
and he returned thanks to the Almighty in a holy 
transport, for having selected him as the chosen 
instrument to efface the stain of apostacy. “ The 
ingratitude of the protestauts toward the mild Mat- 
thias, whose clemency had even exceeded the 
bounds of duty,” he said, “ would completely jus- 
tify, in the eyes of Europe, the utmost severity to 
which imperial anger could resort. Not satisfied 
with enjoying more extensive privileges than sub- 
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jects ever before possessed, many of which were 
neither consistent with the glory of the sovereign, 
• nor compatible with the safety of the state, they 
aimed at abolishing every remaining vestige of royal 
authority, and of establishing in its place that per- 
nicious system of anarchy and licentiousness, which 
had invariably accompanied the doctrines of Luther 
and Calvin, when unfettered by salutary restrictions. 
Insubordination to legal power was the fundamental 
tenet of those wicked sects, which bid defiance alike 
to the divine Governor of the universe and to his 
anointed vicegerents on earth. With an enemy so 
active, it was both impious and dishonourable to 
capitulate; because, if from mistaken motives of 
humanity they were permitted to live, the throne and 
the altar must perish.* It was alone by extirpating 
the foes of religion that the catholic faith could be 
preserved. The crisis to which they were reduced 
by the temerity of their opponents, inforced the ne- 
cessity of vigorous resistance, and was therefore to 
him a situation of triumph. By their own impru- 
dence the insurgents had deprived themselves of the 
only plausible argument by which their fanatical 
preachers had hitherto inflamed the minds of their 
followers; since it must be evident to the world, that 
they were no longer contending for religious since- 
rity, but for uncontrolled and unconditional free- 
dom. To the house of Austria, therefore, no alter-* 
native remained but tamely to surrender the nume- 
rous crowns, the rewards of valour and virtue ; or 
to resort with confidence to those exhaustless re- 


* The language of power is always the same, whether employed by tha 
despot or the orator ; whether veiled by the religion of Ferdinand or 
adorned by the fancy of Burke. 
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sources with which Providence had entrusted it for 
the glory and welfare of millions. In a contest un- 
dertaken in defence of the church they might con- . 
fidently rely on the divine support, while the confis- 
cated property would furnish abundant funds for 
defraying the expenses attending the struggle. 
Even supposing it possible for the rebels to prevail, 
it was more becoming the dignity of a sovereign 
to perish with arms in his hand, than, submitting 
without a struggle to a desperate faction, to fall ig- 
nomiuiously by the axe of the executioner.”! 

To this system of rashness, which was probably 
honoured by superstition and pride with the title of 
dignified and energetic, though strenuously second- 
ed by the vanity of Maximilian, the ambition of the 
Jesuits, and the bigotry of Spain, Matthias opposed 
the sober dictates of wisdom, experience, and mo- 
deration. Apprehensive, however, that any pacific 
overtures might be attributed to fear, unless offered 
at the head of an army, he ordered troops to be le- 
vied with the utmost expedition, and appointed 
Dam pierre to command them, a veteran officer, 
who had acquired a high reputation in Italy. This 
army, amounting to ten thousaud men, was to 
be reinforced by a band of Spanish veterans, con- 
ducted from Flanders by the Count de Bucquoy, a 
Flemish general, trained to arms by the example 
and precepts of the accomplished Spinola, and who, 
after the junction, was destined to assume the chief 
direction of the campaign.^ 

Convinced that, when backed by so formidable a 


f Schmidt, i*. C. Khevoulmlior, ix. 82, Schiller, i. 
I Schmidt, ibid. 
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force, he must escape the imputation of cowardice, 
in preferring entreaty to coercion, Matthias solemnly 
protested that he had never entertained an idea of 
infringing the edict of Rudolph, declared himself 
ready to disband his troops, and to give the Bohe- 
mians the most satisfactory pledge for their future 
security, provided they laid down their arms.* 

The character of Ferdinand, however, proved an 
insuperable barrier in the way of accommodation ; 
for how was it possible for the protestants to repose 
the smallest confidence in the promises of a prince 
so blindly devoted to the Jesuits, tjjat he was sup- 
posed to have adopted, in its fullest extent, their 
diabolical tenet, “ that no promise ought to be 
binding when made to a heretic.”t Neither was his 
behaviour at this important juncture in the least 
calculated to diminish their apprehensions. No 
sooner did he find himself unable to overcome the 
pacific resolutions of Matthias than he resolved to 
remove his confidential minister, to whose advice he 
imputed this unexpected opposition. Cardinal 
Klesel was accordingly arrested in the imperial pa- 
lace, with the knowledge and approbation of Max- 
imilian, and being stripped of his robes without the 
smallest respect tor his sacerdotal dignity, was for- 
cibly conducted to a fortress in the Tyrol, and there 
detained in the strictest confinement. The rage of 
the emperor, when informed of the insult thus offer- 
ed to his authority, deprived him at first of the 


• Schmidt, iv. 6. Lotichius, i. 17. — Puffcndorf does not quite agree in 
this statement, but asserts that Matthias required the Bohemians to lay 
down their arms, in order to entitle them to his clemency. If this be so, 
it is difficult to deny that they were fully justified in refusing, i. 23. 
f Puffendorf, ibid. 
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power of utterance. But a little reflection con- 
vinced him, that the indignity to which he was ex- 
posed was entirely the result of his own impru- 
dence, in having yielded too easily to the importu- 
nities of his family, and consented to the elevation 
of Ferdinand. That fatal step having deprived him 
of every thing except an empty name, he thought it 
most prudent to submit in silence, since he wanted 
the ability toresist.f 

Ferdinand having now obtained a permanent as- 
cendancy in the imperial councils, the Austrian ge- 
nerals received orders to treat the insurgents with 
all the severity of martial law. Neither were they 
remiss in obeying the command, but marked their 
progress in characters of blood, laying waste the 
country through which they paraded with the wan- 
ton barbarity of savages. This ferocious system, 
far from producing the desired effects, served only 
to increase the general ferment. Instead of being 
dismayed at the terrors of war, the spirit of the 
people augmented with the dangers by which they 
were surrounded ; for they distinctly foresaw the 
miseries which awaited their unhappy country 
should the power of Austria be permanently esta- 
blished % Almost every town in the kingdom de- 
clared in favour of the defenders, and by vigorous 
exertions prepared to second the cause of freedom, 
so that the army of Thurn in a few weeks amounted 
to upwards of ten thousand men, and was daily re- 
ceiving additional reinforcements. Desirous of ful- 
filling the expectations of his countrymen by some 
signal exploit, that gallant commander determined 


t Sclunidt, iv. 7. KUcvenhullcr, ix, 202. Naric, iv. 
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to attempt the reduction of Budweiss, Krummau, 
and Pilsen, the only places of strength which still 
maintained their allegiance to Austria. The second 
was surprised with little loss ; but the activity of 
the garrison, and the obstinacy of the inhabitants, 
rendered abortive every effort to reduce the former.* 
Frustrated in his endeavours to take it by assault, 
and prevented by the approach of Dampierre from 
commencing a regular siege, he attacked and de- 
feated the imperial commander in two successive 
engagements.! Nothing, therefore, was left for 
the general of Ferdinand, but to remain on the de- 
fensive, till the arrival of Bucquoy, who was rapidly 
advancing to his assistance. This, however, was 
attended with greater difficulty than the pupil of 
Spinola expected ; because it is inconsistent with 
the vanity of regular troops to suppose that un- 
disciplined courage can arrest their career. But 
he found the defiles so strongly guarded, that he 
was compelled to fight at every step, while the op- 
posing army was continually drawing additional 
levies from the resentment of the natives, rendered 
desperate by the outrages of the imperial soldiers.^ 
The unpopularity of Ferdinand had prepared 
the minds of all, who were destined to submit to 
his haughty dominion, to resort to the standard of 
freedom. Moravia, 8ilesia, and Lusatia succes- 
sively declared in favour of the insurgents; but 
what was considered by their leaders as far more 
essential to ultimate success, they received con- 
siderable reinforcement from the protestant league. 


* LolichitiR, i. 25. 

t First at Czaslau, and then at Lonmitz. — Coxc, i. 756. 
t Schmidt, ibid. 
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With secret satisfaction the members of the Evan- 
gelical Union had beheld from its commencement 
this struggle for independence, and firmly persuaded 
that their own stability depended upon the event of 
the contest, they wisely determined to assist the 
Bohemians. Elated with the honour conferred upon 
him by being placed at the head of the protestant 
party, and vain of his alliance with the vainest of 
kings, the Elector Palatine already indulged in those 
chimerical projects, which were ultimately produc- 
tive of such bitter distress. Without deigning to 
balance the efforts of a confederacy, whose obedience 
was voluntary, and of course precarious against the 
gigantic resources of a mighty empire, which had 
threateued all Europe with fetters, he suffered him- 
self to be guided by the sanguine delusions of hope, 
expecting, by the assistance of British gold, to be en- 
abled to wrest the imperial sceptre from Ferdinand, 
and procure a crown for himself.* The Count of 
Mansfeldt was selected as the fittest emissary to 
conduct the negociation with the Duke of Bavaria, 
to whom the crown of the Cesars was offered ; nei- 
ther was a doubt entertained that the splendid prize 
would induce Maximilian to break his engagements 
with the Austrian court. The co-operation of a prince 
so highly esteemed for sagacity and courage, would 
have given additional lustre to the confederacy, and 
the influence which he possessed in the electoral 
college would have tended greatly to facilitate the 
execution of their designs. The Archbishop of 
Treves was his younger brother, and of course his 
suffrage was secure ; the Elector of Brandenburg 
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was so firmly attached to the protestant cause, that 
his support was regarded as certain ; and when 
Frederic mounted the Bohemian throne, which 
he doubted not of effecting after the death of Mat- 
thias, two other votes would be united in his own 
person. According to this calculation the protcstants 
were secure of obtaining a majority at the approach- 
ing election, even supposing Saxony, with charac- 
teristic meanness, should sacrifice religion at the 
shrine of interest. Thus far the plan had a plausible 
appearance : one important consideration however 
had been hitherto overlooked, and that was the con- 
sent of Maximilian. Too wise to be dazzled by the 
blaze of glory, which burst so unexpectedly upon 
him, that prudent prince deliberately weighed in 
the scale of reason the many difficulties which ac- 
companied the undertaking. The event of the con- 
test was at best uncertain, even admitting his allies 
to act with greater unanimity than is usual in simi- 
lar situations. But allowing every thing to succeed 
according to their fondest expectations, what hap- 
piness could he derive from a triumph, which must 
infallibly ruin the catholic party, and exalt a rival 
religion on its ruins ? Such were the motives which 
induced the Duke of Bavaria to decline the peril- 
ous honour, though eagerly pressed by the pro- 
testants.f 

Though frustrated in his attempts to seduce the 
cautious Bavarian, Frederic resolved never to aban- 


t Bams i*. 476. Schmidt, iv. 14. — According to Lc Vasaor, a warm 
debate took place in the french cabinet, respecting the policy of trans- 
ferring the imperial sceptre to the house of Bavaria. But the timidity of 
Lewis presented obstacles which no arguments could at that time over- 
come. — iliaUiire de Louis, juii. 220. 
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don the design of excluding Ferdinand from the 
imperial throne ; and he accordingly addressed him- 
self to the Duke of Savoy, whose unbounded ambi- 
tion, stimulated by inveterate animosity against the 
Spanish court, seemed to promise better success. 
Undecided at first what course to pursue, that crafty 
statesman for some time fluctuated between ambi- 
tion and prudence ; and even when the latter pre- 
vailed, he wanted candour to declare his resolution. 
The advantages to be derived from attracting the 
attention, and the forces of Spain, to objects remote 
from Italy, were inducements too powerful for Cisal- 
pine politics to resist, even when purchased at the 
expense of integrity. He accordingly determined 
not to frustrate the expectations of the protestant 
princes by a hasty refusal, but by protracted nego- 
ciations which he might terminate at pleasure, to 
establish, if possible, a permanent interest with the 
party .f Anxious also to attach them more firmly 
to his cause by the ties of gratitude, he furnished 
subsidies sufficient for raising a body of four thou- 
sand men, to be left at the disposal of the Elector 
Palatine, and commanded by Mansfeldt. 

Mansfeldt, so deservedly celebrated among the 
greatest warriors of that warlike age, is commonly 
supposed to have been thenatural son ofErnest, Count 
of Mansfeldt, who succeeded the Duke of Parma in 
the government of the Netherlands but, according 
to the opinion of some historians, his birth was legi- 
timate, though his mother was induced from pru- 
dential motives to conceal her marriage, lest her 


t Coxe, i. 768. 

t Bentivogliu Guerra di Fiaudra, iii, ], 
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husband should be injured in his sovereign's opinion, 
for having contracted an alliance with a plebeian 
beauty.* 

At all events, it is immaterial to investigate a 
subject which can lead to no important results ; 
since all that he inherited from his father was an 
illustrious name. By nature, however, he was more 
kindly treated, since she endowed him with every 
heroic quality that can adorn or elevate the human 
mind ; and thus highly gifted, sent him into the 
world to make his fortune by courage, genius, and 
his sword. By several of the catholic writers he 
has been compared to Attila, and in some points the 
comparison may hold. No less brave and enter- 
prising than the King of the Huns, he considered 
nothing too arduous for valour to accomplish. With- 
out fortune, without territories, and without troops, 
he bade defiance to the stupendous power of Austria, 
and, in spite of all the difficulties which he had to 
encounter, supported the contest, with various suc- 
cess, through many bloody campaigns. When com- 
pelled to yield to superior numbers, he rose like a 
giant refreshed by sleep; while his reputation, aug- 
mented with every defeat, because no disaster could 
ever reduce him so low, that he ceased even for a 
moment to be formidable. Not less prompt in dis- 
covering some unexpected resource, than rapid in 
the execution of his plans, he conducted a retreat 
with such masterly skill, that he often eclipsed the 
glory of the victor. Disdaining repose, and the in- 
active pleasures of a luxurious life, he turned his 
thoughts exclusively to military studies. The bustle 
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of a camp was congenial with his feelings; the 
thunder of cannon was music to his ear. Capable 
of supporting, with unwearied patience, the meri- 
dian ardour of an Italian sun, or the nocturnal 
blasts of a Bohemian winter, neither fatigue, nor 
hunger, nor the longest marches performed on foot, 
could subdue his constancy. Bred from the cradle 
to the profession of a soldier, he commenced his 
military career in the Austrian array, and senjpd 
under Leopold against the Evangelical League : but 
being either dissatisfied at finding his merit neglect- 
ed, or induced by his partiality toward the tenets 
of the reformers, lie shortly abandoned the Imperial 
, service, to enter into that of the Union.* Such a 
man was eminently calculated to shine amid the 
storms of civil commotions; but, unfortunately for 
mankind, his inventive genius imparted to the world 
a fatal lesson ; which, matured by the ferocious am- 
bition of Wallenstein, increased the resources and 
the horrors of war. 

No event could have proved more gratifying to 
the protestant leaders, than the offer made them by 
the Duke of Savoy, since it afforded an opportu- 
nity of assisting the Bohemians, without subjecting 
the people to additional burthens. Mansfeldt had 
no sooner assembled his troops, than he entered 
Bohemia; and, being joined by numbers of the war- 
like natives, he determined to open the campaign 
by some signal exploit, and laid siege to Pilsen, 
the second fortress in the kingdom, f which surren- 
dered after an obstinate defence. By this acquisi- 
tion, he not only secured to his army a safe retreat. 


• Uarre, ix. 462. Schmidt, if. 8. t Lotichius, i. 37. 
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in case of any sudden reverse, but totally discon- 
certed the schemes of the enemy, by compelling 
Dampierre to fall back upon Austria, and Bucquoy 
to seek shelter under the cannon of Bud weiss.* 

Persuaded of the impossibility of intimidating 
men who fought in defence of their dearest rights, 
Matthias at length prepared to vindicate by arms 
his insulted authority. Relying upon the apparent 
justice of his cause, he convened together the Aus- 
trian states, in hopes of obtaining the necessary sup- 
plies; but, instead of meeting with servile addresses 
of thanks, for the honour which he had done them 
in explaining his necessities, complaints and remon- 
strances were only heard ; for experience had shewn, 
that the only effectual way of procuring redress was 
to withhold subsidies till it was granted. 

Neither was the application made to the catholic 
princes productive of better success. Alarmed at 
the prospect of civil commotions, they warmly re- 
commended an accommodation ; and in the critical 
situation in which Matthias was placed, a wish was 
almost equivalent to a command. Convinced that 
nothing but ruin could result from a contest com- 
menced under such unfavourable auspices, the em- 
peror began seriously to think of accommodating 
every difference by negociation. Many difficulties 
however occurred during the treaty, both from the 
bigotry of Ferdinand, and the turbulent temper of 
the Bohemians. These obstacles being surmounted 
by patience and perseverance, it was mutually 
agreed, that plenipotentiaries should immediately 
repair to Egra, and continue the conferences under 
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the mediation of the Electors of Mentz and of Sax- 
ony, and the Palatine and the Duke of Bavaria.* 
This flattering prospect was suddenly clouded by 
the death of Matthias, whose debilitated constitu- 
tion was unable to struggle against the evils to which _ 
he was exposed. With his latest breath he recom- 
mended moderation ;f but it is rarely the lot of 
such exhortations to produce a lasting impression, 
particularly when the admonition has been uni- 
formly contradicted by the former practice of the 
expiring penitent ; and, unfortunately for the world, 
neither the example of Matthias, nor the disposition 
of Ferdinand, was calculated to give them a better 
chance of success. 


• Puffcndorf, L 25. Loticbius, i. 39. t Bane ix. 4<Ki. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Accession of Ferdinand II. Critical sittialioft in which he was placed. 
His firm and resolute behaviour. — The Bohemians renounce their alle- 
giance, and confer the crown upon the Elector Pulatine. Bcthlcm 
Gabor declares in his favour, and enters Hungary. — Vienna besieged. — • 
Measures adopted by the Union and by the League. — Imprudence of 
Frederic strongly contrasted with the wisdom and perseverance of his 
rival. — The Hungarians defeated, and Vienna saved. — The protextants 
arm, and their example is immediately followed by the catholics. 
Dissensions which prevail among the former conduce to the success of 
the latter.—' The Duke of Bavaria invades Bohemia. — Measures pur- 
sued by James I. King of England, and by Lewis XIII. King of 
France. — Spinola enters the Palatinate, and meets with little opposi- 
tion. — Distress of Frederic; he is compelled to retire to Prague, and 
being defeated by the Imperialists in a decisive battle, abandons his 
kingdom for ever. 

This introductory sketch will supply the reader 
with such preliminary information as inay be re- 
quisite to prepare him for the stormy scenes which 
are about to ensue. In future I shall proceed with 
greater circumspection, and endeavour to represent 
succeeding events under all their different bearings. 

The accession of Ferdinand to the imperial throne 
may be regarded as the signal for that sanguinary 
coutest, which depopulated Germany during the 
calamitous period of thirty years, reducing to ashes 
many of her noblest cities, and converting her lux- 
uriant and populous plains into wild and solitary 
desarts. 

Having previously obtained the Hungarian scep- 
tre, and a reversionary title to the throne of Bohe- 
mia, Ferdinand naturally considered himself as the 
legitimate sovereign of both kingdoms, after the 
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demise of Matthias. Maximilian also was dead, 
and Albert having renounced every claim to Aus- 
tria, Ferdinand flattered himself that nothing could 
resist his authority, but that the wished-for period 
was at length arrived, when the religion of Home 
was about to triuipph over every sect, which had 
been impiously suffered to insult its purity, by the 
weakness or the indifference of his predecessors.* 

Such appear to have been the feelings of Ferdi- 
nand, but those of his subjects were widely differ- 
ent. Considering themselves to be released from 
every tie by the death of Matthias, they resolved to 
establish their constitutional rights on a solid foun- 
dation.f 

In the kingdom of Bohemia the arms of the 
insurgents had been every where triumphant ; and, 
of all her cities, Budweiss alone afforded a solitary 
example of loyalty. Inflamed with similar zeal, 
Moravia was preparing to shake off the yoke ; Sile- 
sia and Lusatia were already in arms, incensed at 
the refusal of the court of Vienna to concede to the 
protestants the free exercise of their rites, and an 
equal participation in all civil immunities. The mal- 
contents of Hungary were ready to avail themselves 
of the general confusion, and were formidable, alike 
from the popularity of their cause, and the power- 
ful support of Bethlem Gabor. In Styria, Carin- 
thia, and Carniola, the scourge and gibbet had 
hitherto prevented the numerous sectaries from 
openly avowing their opinions, but they now felt 
eager, by a bold confession of their faith, to efface 
the stain of apostacy. Upper Austria had joined 


* Bar re, ix. 467. f PuCTondorf, i. 26. 
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the confederacy, and, by seizing the passes which 
led to Bohemia, obstructed the movements of the 
imperial troops. While in Lower Austria the flame 
of insurrection was scarcely suppressed by a nu- 
merous army, and the vigorous exertions of the 
catholics,* this melancholy picture of domestic 
confusion was rendered more gloomy by the dread 
of foreign aggression. The couduct which France 
might eventually pursue became an object of serious 
alarm; because, notwithstanding the weakness and 
superstition of her sovereign, there were men in 
her cabinet capable of appreciating the true inter- 
ests of the nation, and of actiug with wisdom and 
energy.f The republic of Holland had openly 
espoused the cause of the insurgents, while most 
of the protestant parties, either avowedly support- 
ed, or clandestinely encouraged, their enterprise. 
Even the timid and pedantic sovereign of Britain, 
with all his aversion to blood, was not expected to 
behold with indifference a contest, in which the in- 
terests of religion, the safety of his daughter, and 
his own personal honour were so deeply concerned. 

Availing himself of the advantages already ob- 
tained, Thurn advanced without opposition to the 


* Puffendorf, xi. 25- Schmidt, iv. 13. 

t These apprehensions indeed were soon removed, when it was found, 
upon trial, that neither the admonitions of Savoy, nor the exhortations of 
the Venetians, could rouse the timidity of Louis, nor counteract the ef- 
fects which Spanish gold had produced on the minds of some of his minis- 
ters. To the Italian ambassadors that pusillanimous monarch replied, in 
the language of fear, “That lire house of Austria alone was capable of 
supporting Lite dignity of the imperial diadem, or of defending Europe 
against the Ottomans. From these considerations,'’ he said, “ be was 
induced to sacrifice his personal interest to the general welfare of Christ- 
endom, and determined to favour the election of Ferdinand.” — Lc V assor, 
iv. 447. 
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gates of Vienna, then totally unprepared for sus- 
taining a siege, and ready to rise in his favour.* 
In the opinion of his enemies, the fall of Ferdinand 
was no longer doubtful. Hurled from his throne 
by the auger of an avenging deity, they destined 
him to pass the remainder of his days within the 
gloomy solitude of a cloister, the austerities of 
which seemed perfectly suited to his rigid ideas of 
devotiou. Separated from their father, and thus 
preserved from the contagion of bigotry, his chil- 
dren, when educated in the pure principles of pro- 
testaiitisui, might perhaps be su tiered to reign over 
part, at least, of their hereditary dominions, with- 
out endangering the rights of mankind. 

Under these circumstances no ordinary portion 
of fortitude was required to brave the storm ; and 
the resolution, embraced by the successor of Mat- 
thias, to remain undaunted at the post of danger, 
must be ascribed entirely to his own intrepidity : 
for, in the estimation of his friends, no alternative 
was left but immediate flight, or pretended com- 
pliance: the former was recommended by his 
wisest counsellors, the latter secretly instilled by 
the Jesuits ; by the one he would be saved from 
the fury of the rebels, by the other he would be 
enabled to deceive them; and, when securely seated 
on the throne of his ancestors, it would be meri- 
torious to retract those dangerous concessions, to 
which necessity had forced him to consent. Fer- 
dinand, however, with becoming dignity rejected 
both. By abandoning his capital, he might, in- 
deed, have secured the enjoyments of life ; but, by 
the sacrifice of every thing which can render life 


* Grionsard, Iiistoire do Gustavo Adolfo, i. 41. 
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desirable in the estimation of honour, the loss of 
Austria must have been the inevitable consequence 
of an ignominious retreat, and with it he must have 
relinquished the imperial crown; because it would 
have been the excess of folly to have expected the 
electors to confer that exalted dignity upon a man, 
incapable of defending his hereditary dominions.* 
Yet he equally disdained to owe his preservation to 
a negociation, which must have degraded him for 
ever in his own opinion: in spite of the lessons of 
casuistries and deceits, which he had imbibed from 
those who superintended his education, a sentiment 
of honour still lurked about his heart. In the pro- 
tection of Providence he therefore resolved to con- 
fide, little doubting that Heaven (for such is the 
usual language of bigots) would assist the cause 
of the righteous. 

This determination was scarcely embraced, when 
the doors of the apartment flew violently open, and 
gave admission to a band of men clad in armour. 
These were persons of rank and consideration 
among the disaffected party, and came as delegates 
from the circle of Austria, to demand permission 
for the states to confederate with the Bohemians.' 
Though firmly resolved to endure every indignity, 
rather than subscribe to an instrument which would 
have invested rebellion with legal authority, Fer- 
dinand expostulated with the deputies upon the 
impropriety of their behaviour, in presenting their 
petition in so unconstitutional a manner. “Fer- 
dinand, wilt thou sign?'’ was the laconic reply ; 
while, seizing his robe, the spokesman insinuated, 


* Schiller, i. Schmidt, iv. 14. 
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by a menacing - gesture, that a refusal might Ire at- 
tended with personal hazard.* 

At this perilous crisis, when called upon to de- 
cide between honour aud life, the trampling of 
horses was distinctly heard in the court of the 
palace. The breast of Ferdinand beat high with 
hope that some unexpected succour was arrived. 
That hope was converted into certainty, when the 
trumpets sounded with a triumphant flourish, an- 
nouncing victory.! Overwhelmed with conster- 
nation, the intruders fled, nor thought themselves 
secure, till they had found an asylum in the camp 
of the besiegers.^ 

For this lucky escape, which gave a sudden turn 
to the tide of ill fortune, Ferdinand was indebted to 
the activity of Dampierre, who embarked five hun- 
dred cavalry on the Danube with so much secresy, 
that they descended the river unobserved by the 
enemy, and entered Vienna by an unfrequented 
gate, which had been left unguarded. The unex- 
pected arrival of this little troop struck the disaf- 
fected citizens with dismay, as their numbers were 
equally magnified by the fears of one party, aud the 
policy of the other. Encouraged by the appearance 
of a military force, augmenting rapidly by the 
junction of additional squadrons, the Burghers vied 
with each other in displaying their loyalty, by form- 
ing themselves into civic corps, and were imme- 
diately joined by the students of the university, 


• Schmidt, iv. 14. 

t It is said, that tin’ party which arrived so opportunely to the assist- 
ance of their sovereign, was headed by Wallenstein, and that to this cir- 
cumstance he was indebted for the commencement of his splendid fortune. 
1 Ibid. Schiller, i. 
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who flew in crowds to the standard of despotism, 
with an ardour truly unphilosophical. By their 
joint exertions, the mutinous spirit was entirely re- 
pressed — tranquillity restored, and every exertion 
made for resisting the foe with the fairest prospect 
of success.* This happy event was shortly suc- 
ceeded by another still more important. By the 
defeat of Mansfeldt Thurn was compelled to raise 
the siege, and to hasten to the protection of 
Prague.'f 

This was a fatal blow to the Bohemian pa- 
triot, who felt so confident of reducing the capital 
of Austria, that he had prepared a constitution for 
the enfranchised province, which, according to the 
opinion of many historians, would have borne a 
strong resemblance to that of England .J But, while 
indulging his vanity in these visionary schemes, the 
fabric was destroyed by the activity of Bucquoy ; 
who, while the Bohemians were engaged in distant 
enterprises, quitted his intrenchments under the 
walls of Bud weiss; and, having surprised Mansfeldt, 
compelled him to retire with precipitation. The 
defeat of this brave and intelligent officer exposed 
Bohemia to the incursions of the Spaniards, and 
even endangered the safety of her capital. The 
approach of Thurn, however, impeded their pro- 
gress, as the victorious Fleming, too weak to hazard 
another battle, returned to his former position.^ 

The events of the campaign having constrained 
the protestants to evacuate the defiles, from whence 
they interrupted all the communication between 


* Schmidt, iv. 14 . f Lotichius, i. 

*, Pnflendorf, i. 25. Barrr, ix. 473. 
i Ibid. Lotichius i. 58. PiiUcndorf, ibid. 
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Vienna and Frankfort, Ferdinand set out upon his 
journey with a numerous retinue ; having previous- 
ly to his departure invested Leopold with the vice- 
gerency of his dominions. 

No object could be more important to the pro- 
testant interest than to prevent Ferdinand from 
voting in the electoral college ; and a deputation 
was accordingly dispatched from Prague to contest 
his right, upon pretence, that as he had not yet 
taken possession of the Bohemian throne, to which 
that privilege was attached, the right must neces- 
sarily devolve to the nation. The majority of the 
electors being inclined to favour the pretensions of 
Ferdinand, affected to consider this objection as 
destitute of solid foundation, insisting that the ce- 
remony, upon which the enemies of Austria at- 
tempted to rest their opposition, was merely an 
outward formality ; and that the Duke of Styria, 
having been legally chosen successor to Matthias, 
ought, according to every principle of equity and 
reason, to be regarded as the legitimate sovereign. 
Without condescending to enter into any farther 
discussion, or even listening to the representation 
of the ambassadors, they proceeded to dispose of 
the vacant sceptre, and Ferdinand was accordingly 
elected emperor without one dissentient voice.* 
Incensed at the contempt with which their remon- 
strance was treated, the states of Bohemia assembled 
at Prague, f where, in conjunction with deputies 
from the adjacent provinces of Moravia, Silesia, 


• Finding it impossible to influence the decision of his colleagues, the 
Elector Palatine was unwilling to incur the disgrace of a defeat by a so- 
litary negative.— Bougcant, i. 51. Barre, ix. 478. 
t On the 17th of August, 1619. — Lotichius, L 69. 
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and Lusatia, they declared that Ferdinand had for- 
feited the crown, and appointed a day for the elec- 
tion of another sovereign. Orders were in conse- 
quence issued for public prayers, according to the 
fanatical spirit of the times, to implore from Heaven 
the requisite light for the due execution of that im- 
portant function. For in spite of all which the 
nation had suffered from the tyranny of kings, they 
were still attached to a monarchical government, by 
a prejudice no less strange than unconquerable.* 
Though four different princes were proposed as 
candidates for the vacant throne, it is probable that 
this was only artifice, to conceal the designs of the 
anti-Austrian party. The forms of election were 
however strictly observed, and the deserts and de- 
merits of every claimant, in appearance at least, 
impartially canvassed. The power of Denmark 
presented many allurements, but they were more 
than counterbalanced bv its remoteness, which 
prevented it from affording the speedy succour, 
which the exigency of the moment required. The 
same objection, but with additional force, applied 
to the Duke of Savoy, though Nani affirms, that 
he refused the sceptre with voluntary prudence.f 
This assertion, however, must be received with 
caution, when we reflect that he was vain enough 
to aspire to the imperial dignity, and even to the 
papal tiara. To give permauence and consistency 
to their labours, it became indispensable to elect a 
sovereign, whose extensive resources, and contiguous 
territory, might oppose an insuperable barrier to 
the indignation of Ferdinand. These were con- 


* Le Vasaor, iv. 471. 
t Nani Ilistoria Veucta, iv. 
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siderations which recommended the Elector of Sax- 
ony ; but his devoted attachment to the Austrian 
family, joined to the selfish character which he uni- 
versally bore, created a suspicion that he might be 
easily tempted to abandon their interest. Neither was 
diversity of religion without its effect in excluding 
him from the throne of Bohemia. John George was 
the head of the Lutheran party, and the opinions of 
«"• Calvin had taken firm root in Bohemia.* But while 
the popular virtues of the Elector Palatine attracted 
the admiration of the people, considerations more 
weighty induced the nobility to make him an offer 
of the sceptre. F rederic, which his greatest enemies 
never attempted to deny, was blessed with humanity 
and benevolence : his manners were affable, his 
conversation lively, and his generosity unbounded, 
though his attempts to render himself popular often 
degenerated into familiarity .f As acknowledged 
head of the Evangelical Union, he might be supposed 
to possess sufficient influence with that formidable 
body, to have their forces entirely at his disposal. 
His near connexion with the Duke of Bavaria in- 
spired a hope that the ambitious Maximilian might 


. * 

* According to Galetti, the Duke of Bavaria and Bcthlera Gabor 
should be added to the number of candidates for the Bohemian throne. 
Galetti'* Geschichte des Dreyssigjaliregen Krieg*, i. 14. This work was 
published at Gotha in 1791, and forms part of the A/gemtine Welthistoric. 
See the first volume of Meusel's Bibliotheca Historica, for an account of 
this extraordinary undertaking. 

f Dor konig macht sich mit den leuten, mit den Iandhern, und frauen- 
zimmer ganz gemein. hegleitet sie aus scinen zimmer, und zeucht seiner 
hut ab fa>t gegcu jedermann. Wcnn jcinand zu ihra kommt, fragt cr 
allezeit seiiien obcr-cammcrcr hem 'on Ruppa, was cr thun soil, und 
nagt zu ihm, was rath halt der horr. Er gcht oft spazieren ganz hinaus 
in den thiergarten, mit einen jungen, und lacqueyen. Auctor dcs grcuela 
der verw ustung, apud Londorp, i, 920. 
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be persuaded to remain a tranquil spectator of the 
approaching contest. As nephew of Maurice, Prince 
of Orange, he was entitled to the support of a con- 
summate general, and of a rising republic, the natural 
enemy of Austria ; and as son-in-law to James, he 
might expect to be assisted by the armies and the 
treasures of Britain.* These advantages, chimerical 
as they proved, being magnified by the zeal and the 
partiality of the Calvinists, a solemn embassy was 
dispatched to Frederic, with a formal tender of the 
sceptre.f 

Though the decision of the diet was clearly anti- 
cipated at the court of Manheim, Frederic request- 
ed time to consult his allies before he returned a 
definitive answer . \ That his resolution, however, 
had been previously taken, there is the strongest 
reason to believe ; and, without injustice to his repu- 
tation we may fairly infer, that the apparent hesi- 
tation wilii w'hich he received the Bohemian ambas- 
sadors arose entirely from the natural weakness of 
his character, which prompted him to wish for the 
approbation of others, though predetermined to 
reject their advice, unless it accorded exactly with 
his own ambitious projects. By the sovereigns of 
Brandenburg, Bavaria, and Saxony, he was ad- 
monished of the danger which awaited him, should 
he rashly engage in the enterprise with resources so 
inadequate to the attempt. The influence of his 
mother, the wise and virtuous Louisa J uliana, was 


* Puffendorf, i. 27. Schiller, i. 
t 1619. Barre, ix. 479. Sc hmidt, iv. 15. , 

J Notwithstanding the assertion of Spauhcim, it is difficult to believe 
that Frederic was unprepared for the offer. — Menwircs de Louise Ju- 
liane, 143. , 
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also strenuously exerted to the same effect ; * 
while the Kins: of England declared, that no con- 
siderations should tempt him, by patronizing re- 
bellion, to undermine all legitimate authority.t 
Frederic's determination, however, if ever vacil- 
lating, was confirmed by the approbation of bis 
uncles, Maurice and the Duke of Bouillon, J both 
consummate statesmen, but who probably suffered 
their zealous attachment to the protestant cause to 
bias their sober judgment. This opinion was se- 
conded by the inconsiderate ardour of his confi- 
dential minister, || by the pride and presumption of 
the Calvinist preachers, who arrogantly predicted 
success, § by the animosity and violence of Bethlem 
Gabor, who eagerly grasped at every opportunity 
of humbling Austria, without deigning to reflect 


• Struvius, Corpus. Hist Gcrin. Period x. see. ix. 

t Mr. Hume's partiality toward the house of Stuart has led him to 
defend the timidity of James. lint, with atl due respect for such high 
authority, I cannot admit that the determination of the king to abandon 
.his son-in-law was the result of |>oliey. With greater propriety it may 
be ascribed to the weakness of his understanding, which revolted at a 
measure tending to overturn his favourite theory, of the divine and in- 
defeasible right of kings, llad i ever doubted that it is for the interest 
of England to take au active share in the politics of Europe, 1 should no 
longer hesitate on the subject. The question, in my opinion, has been 
completely decided by the repeated efforts of her inveterate foe, to ex- 
clude her entirely front the continent— Hist, of England, c. xl. 

I The duke was so delighted with the idea of seeing his nephew seated 
upon a throne, that in a letter to one of his friends, hy w horn he had Ivceii 
informed of the intrigues carrying on at Paris, in order to obtain the 
mmlon bleu, he says, petulant tjnc vans peiuer a fuire tits c/wvuliers, jc 
travail /e n fairr. des rms. — Le V ass or, iv. 528. 

|| Conierarius displayed the condition of a civilian in his auimatod 
apology for his master’s conduct. But the talents of a lawyer arc w idely 
different from those of n statesman. 

^ Struvius, ibid, Hrachelius XV. calls him “ princep* mode rata' indoli* ; 
sod pravi senatore* The continues) ct promissa astrologoruiu in aucipitia 
cousilia juvenem impulcruut. 
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upon the difficulties which presented themselves ; 
and lastly, by the vanity of a wife, whom he adored 
with almost idolatrous affection, who seems seri- 
ously to have believed, that the illustrious blood of 
the Stuarts was destined by Providence to instruct 
and govern the world.* 

Advocates like these, when pleading in unison 
with personal inclination, could hardly fail to per- 
suade. Frederic was also stimulated by a romantic 
sentiment of honour, to hazard every thing in defence 
of a nation, which had selected him for its guide 
and champion. The votaries of a religion, op- 
pressed by bigotry, had addressed themselves to 
him for protection. Could he then consistently with 
the dictates of generosity abandon them to the fury 
of a despot, prepared to revenge the insult offered 
by an apostate and rebellious people to their sove- 
reign and their God. 

Under such circumstances it was in vain for rea- 
son to assert her claims, because ambition simultane- 
ously whispered, that in proportion to the danger 
the glory would increase : with these sentiments he 
repaired to Prague, where he was crowned with un- 
usual pomp by the hands of a Calixtine divine, be- 
cause the archbishop, a zealous catholic, refused 
to perform that ceremony.f 

Satisfied of the propriety of explaining to the 
world the real motives of their conduct, the states, 


* Bam - , ix. 480. Struvius, Corpus. Hist. Germ. Period x. see. ix. 
Lotidiius, i. 77. Puflendorf, i. 27. Thoroughly acquainted with the 
weakness of her husband, she called in devotion to the aid of love, de- 
claring with a pious enthuiasm, well calculated to produce the desired 
effect, that she would willingly sacrifice every jewel she possessed, rather 
than abandon a cause so just and righteous as that of the Bohemians.— - 
he Vassor, iv. 628. 

t 1619. Bure, ibid. 481. Lotichius, i. 89. 
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in conjunction with their new sovereign, prepared a 
manifesto, enumerating the reasous by which they 
had been induced to change the order of succession. 
“ Ferdinand,” they said, “ had violated the engage- 
ments soleuiuly contracted in face of the nation, 
when he was chosen successor to Matthias. By 
a sacred promise, he at that time covenanted never 
to interfere with the administration of affairs, till 
called to the throne by the death of his predecessor ; 
and even when that event should occur, he under- 
took to confirm, in their fullest extent, all the pri- 
vileges derived from the bounty of their former 
sovereigns, or from the constitutional laws of the 
kingdom. By the breach of these articles he had 
aunulled the compact, and forfeited his title to the 
throne, even supposing the election to have been 
originally conducted with every requisite formality. 
The arrestation of Klesel in the royal palace was 
no less offensive to the dignity of the nation than to 
the personal feelings of its monarch. The introduc- 
tion of foreign mercenaries was a palpable infringe- 
niept of the fundamental principles upon which 
the rights of the people reposed ; while the conven- 
tion signed with the Spanish court, by which the 
Bohemian sceptre might be eventually transferred 
to that tyrannical race, was an indignity too fla- 
grant to be borne with patience by men, who were 
not educated in the trammels of slavery.* 

To these allegations Ferdinand replied by deny- 
ing the right of election; insisting that it was only 
a conditional privilege, which never existed, when 
an heir could be found lineally sprung from the 


* Si ll midi, iv. 10 . 
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royal stock. His claim, as lie pretended, was 
founded entirely upon hereditary descent, as the 
le^al representative of the Princess Ann, who mar- 
ried his grandfather, Ferdinand I.* The language 
which he employed, however, was more mild and 
moderate than might have been expected from a 
prince, possessing notions of prerogative no less 
wild and extravagant than those of the British mo- 
narch. Convinced that the succession must ulti- 
mately be decided by the sword, he endeavoured to 
secure the support of the catholic league, and en- 
tered into negoeiations with all the European pow- 
ers, who still adhered to the papal communion. 

Frederic, on the contrary, commenced his reign 
under the most favourable auspices. The protest- 
ants universally exulted at the prospect of being 
governed by a monarch, whose religious opinions 


• Bougeant, i. 48, anil Barrc, i\. 468, make use of Itii* same expressions. 
Both have probably copied from the same source, without taking the trou- 
ble to alter a syllable. The futility of this argument might however be 
easily shewn by a reference to the national annuls ; from whence it v\ ill 
appear, that when the regal title was ti.st bestowed on Ottocar, by the 
Emperor Frederic II. during the thirteenth century, it was accompanied 
by a grant, confering upon the nation the priv ilege of electing its future 
sovereigns, who were bound to receive the investiture from the hands of 
the emperor; and we accordingly find in tlm following century, that the 
Bohemians elected John, non of Henry VIII. the reigning dynasty hav- 
ing failed. That prince, being desirous of exchanging his newly-acquired 
sceptic for the palatinate, applied to the states for their ronsrnt, which 
they refused upon the specific grounds, that such a transaction would de- 
prive the nation of its elective franchise. The same principle prevailed upon 
another occasion. Tim Emperor Sigismuini. being last in descent from 
John of Luxemburg, and leaving no male issue, the crown was givou to 
Albert, who had nturried a daughter of tlm late king; and he also dying 
without a son, it was offered by the diet to the Duke of Bavaria, upon his 
consenting to tolerate the Cnlixtines. That pious sovereign, how ever, will* 
more fervour thau wisdom, rejected the gift, declaring, that he had rather 
dir than accept a throne upon the condition of count ena noing heresy. — Le 
Vassor, iv. 47D. 
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coincided with their own; while the majority of 
those, who still adhered to the see of Home, rejoiced 
at being delivered from the iron yoke of Austria. 
Anticipating all the blessings of the golden age, 
which they fondly believed was about to receive, they 
gazed with admiration upon a sovereign, whose 
graceful person and affable demeanour formed a 
striking contrast with the haughty reserve, which 
has almost invariably characterized the descendants 
of Rodolph of Iiapsburg.* 

Venice was the first of the European states to ac- 
knowledge the title of Frederic. Her example, 
however, was shortly followed by most of the north- 
ern potentates.f But the hopes of the Bohemians 
appear to have rested with greatest confidence on 
the active valour of Bethlem Gabor, that formidable 
foe to Rome and Ferdinand. Not satisfied with 
having established an independant throne on the 
ruins of the Austrian power, that, artful chieftain 
caught with alacrity at the present opportunity, of 
extending his authority in Northern Hungary, from 
the banks of the Teiss to the gates of Presburg. 
Perfectly secure from any interruption from the 
Ottoman power, whose projects accorded with his 
own, he concealed his intentions from the imperial 
court under the warmest professions of amity ; assur- 
ing Ferdinand that his alliance with the Bohemians 
w-as fallacious ; and that the moment he obtained a 
stable footing in that rebellious country, he would 
throw aside the mask, aud co-operate with him 


• Barre ix. 4S1. 

t Sweden, Holland, Denmark, together will) several of the" German 
potentates, ibid. 
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in reducing the insurgents to obedience.* How 
for the emperor may have been deceived by these 
professions it is immaterial now to investigate ; be- 
cause the disastrous situation of his affairs must 
have imposed the necessity of concealing his suspi- 
cious, had he in reality entertained any ; delay was 
to him of such infinite importance, that to procras- 
tinate the contest was almost equivalent to a victory. 
No precautions, however, could long protract the 
fatal moment; for, upon entering Hungary, the 
rapacious Waivode no longer deigned to dissemble. 
Preceded by the terror of a mighty name, he tra- 
versed that kingdom in uninterrupted triumph; 
while the disaffected Hocked in thousands to his 
standard, and were rewarded for their treachery by 
being allowed to share in the plunder of a sovereign, 
whom they had basely deserted in his distress; while 
those, who, in spite of example and interest, still 
maintained their allegiance, were punished by tor- 
tures or confiscation. Destitute of forces to arrest 
the progress of the invaders, Hoinonai, the imperial 
general, was compelled to save his little army by a 
precipitate retreat, leaving Presbury exposed to an 
attack. Cassau, Neuhausel, Tiernau, and Nietra, 
successively opened their gates, f and thought them- 
selves happy to obtain a formal confirmation of all 
their local immunities, as the recompense of early 
submission. The Palatine of Hungary had retired 
to the capital, to shelter himself from the fury of 
the tempest! but, scarcely had he began to prepare 
for its defeuce, when he received a summons from 
the victorious Transilvanian. Far more remark- 



* Schiller, i. Schmidt iv. 15. I I/otkJiiu*, i. ltfd. 
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able for prudence than for courage, and more at- 
tentive to interest than fame, Forgatzy requested a 
short delay before a final answer should be return- 
ed, alleging in excuse, “that it was impossible for 
him to decide upon so momentous a question with- 
out previously consulting the other generals.” The 
council being summoned, and coinciding in opi- 
nion with their timorous chief, a capitulation was 
signed, by which the town and citadel being ceded 
to flabor, religious toleration was established in its 
fullest extent, and Forgatzy confirmed in his for- 
mer dignity, after taking an oath of allegiance to 
the conqueror.* 

Meanwhile the Bohemian army, under the orders 
of Thurn, again advanced into the heart of Austria, 
vith the intention of joining the victorious Waivode 
under the walls of Vienna. Alarmed for the safety 
of the capital, Leopold deemed it advisable to dis- 
arm the inhabitants, many of whom were known to 
carry on a clandestine correspondence with the in- 
surgents. By repeated couriers he solicited Buc- 
f Juoy to hasten to his assistance, and to endeavour, 

practicable, to prevent a junction between the 
hostile commanders, to whose united strength no 
adequate force could be opposed. These directions 
"ere executed by the Flemish general with no less 
address than activity. Having entrusted Barameda 
' v, th the defence of Budweiss, he ordered Dam- 


pierre to meet him on the confines of Moravia. Far 
h'oin being discouraged at finding that their com- 
bined armies scarcely exceeded twelve thousand 
he gallantly resolved to give battle to the 


* Puffcndorf, i. 28. Lolictiiur, i. 107. 
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enemy, though nearly triple in numbers. The con- 
test, though supported with desperate resolution 
during too successive days, would ultimately have 
proved of no essential benefit to the cause of Ferdi- 
nand, had it not been accompanied with more im- 
portant success in another quarter* Homanai in 
returning to the theatre of war with a numerous 
reinforcement of cossacs, surprised and defeated a 
Corps of Transylvanians, which had been left by 
Gabor, under the command of Ragotzy, to preserve 
the communication with the interior of Hungary. 
This unexpected reverse determined Bethlem to 
raise the siege of Vienna, that in a more secure 
position he might refresh his troops, completely ex- 
hausted by continual fatigue, the severity of the 
weather, and the total want of provisions.f Wal- 
lenstein who had been exiled from Bohemia, to- 
gether with several other nobles, fof their opposi- 
tion to Frederic, distinguished himself during the 
siege in repelling the attacks of the assail- 
ants. x 

The departure of his colleague rendering it im- 
practicable for Thum to continue the siege, he re- 
tired into the mountains of Bohemia, where he dis- 
persed his troops into winter quarters. The efforts 
of the Austrians having been exclusively directed 
to the safety of Vienna, Mansfeldt had resumed 
offensive operations with his accustomed energy, 
and by the capture of Piseck reduced the enemy 
to the greatest distress. 


• Grimoard Ilisfoire desConquetes de Gustave Adolfe, i. SI. — an author 
who contemplates the operations of war with the critical eye of a soldier. 
i Lotichius, 112. Coxe, i. 773. 

1 Galctti, L 18. 

VOL. I. 1 
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Ferdinand had no sooner obtained the imperial 
crown, than he flew to the defence of his capital, 
which, though relieved for a while from immediate 
danger, could never be regarded as perfectly se- 
cure, while the forces of the enemy were superior. 
During his residence at Francfort, however, the 
situation of his affairs had materially altered for the 
better, and he could now look forward with well- 
founded confidence to future success. Till then 
he was uncertain how far he might depend upon 
the assistance of the Catholic League. The views 
of Maximilian were likewise involved in impene- 
trable mystery ; who, notwithstanding his attach- 
ment to the papal see, might possibly be allured 
by the charms of ambition to behold with pleasure 
the humiliation of Austria, as a preparatory step 
to his own exaltation. But these apprehensions 
were now entirely dissipated ; the mercenary dis- 
position of the Duke of Bavaria had been tempted 
by offers too seducing to be resisted, and in the 
event of a war he had not only promised reinforce- 
ments to the imperial army, but had even under- 
taken to command it in person. Ferdinand also 
had engaged to indemnify him for any losses 
which he might eventually sustain in the course 
of hostilities, and actually mortgaged a part of 
his hereditary dominions by way of additional se- 
curity.* 

The influence of Maximilian decided the con- 
duct of the Catholic League; and a treaty was 
concluded between the emperor and the ecclesias- 
tical electors, by which they engaged to support 


• Banc, L\. 4S7. Scbmidt, iv. 16. 
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With all their authority the orthodox champion of 
the Vatican.* 

Though he had secured the co-operation of such 
Valuable allies, Ferdinand was aware that, in a 
struggle like that in which he was engaged, it was 
of the utmost importance to conciliate the affection 
of his subjects, and he accordingly determined by 
a public declaration to efface every cause of com- 
plaint. In a spirited address, so artfully worded 
that it appeared to flow from humanity and not 
from apprehension, he signified his intention of 
allowing them in future to conform to the confes- 
sion of Augsburg, and of re-establishing them in 
the enjoyment of every privilege, which had been 
granted them by the policy or the benevolence 
of Matthias. This prudent appeal to the strongest 
propensities of the human heart, contrasted so 
strongly with his former violence, that foreseeing 
the probability of its being imputed by his adver- 
saries to sinister motives, he wisely accompanied it 
with the denunciation of the most rigorous punish- 
ments against all, who rejecting his proffered cle- 
mency, should adhere to the standard of rebellion. 
This politic mixture of concession and severity 
contributed essentially to appease the ferment, by 
impelling numbers by the powerful incentives of 
hope and fear, to acknowledge the authority of 
their legitimate sovereign, rather than expose their 
fortunes to the hazard of a defeat. The same rapid 


* A prince more sagacious than Frederic,, who had been placed at the 
head of the EvangcHcal Union, would have converted his quarrel with 
Austria into a religions dispute; but he unfortunately persuaded him t» ll, 
that by an opi>osite conduct, he should deceive tlu> catholics and pro* , nt 
them from assisting Ferdinand. — Galetti. i. 20. 
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change in the current of popular opinion was no 
less visible in the proceedings of the Hungarian 
diet. So long as victory accompanied the waivode 
of Transilvania, his cause was regarded as the 
road to fortune, and embraced as the decision of 
Heaven. But no sooner was he compelled to mea- 
sure back his way with diminished glory, than the 
zeal of his partizans abated, and they began seri- 
ously to calculate the evils, which might ensue 
from favouring the projects of a desperate adven- 
turer. Impatient to atone for their former errors, 
the members of an assembly convened expressly to 
confer the crown on Gabor now hesitated to pro- 
ceed, and evinced by their timidity that his visions 
of greatness were for ever dissipated. Disgusted 
at the weakness and the ingratitude of a people, 
on whose attachment he could not depend, he re- 
solved to abandon them to their destiny, and ac- 
cordingly consented to a truce with Ferdinand, 
which enabled the latter to direct his undivided 
attention toward the turbulent scenes in Bohemia.* 
It was evident, however, that the event of the 
contest must in great measure depend upon the 
conduct of the Evangelical Union. That the in- 
clination of the protestants would induce them to 
side with the Bohemian monarch there was every 
reason to believe ; but whether their religious at- 
tachment would prove strong enough to counteract 
the baneful effects of jarring interests and personal 
jealousies, and allow them to act with concord and 
confidence, was a question of a very different nature. 
Distrust and disunion, the fatal consequences of 
sectarian schisms, were known to prevail in an 


• 1G19. Coxe, i. 777. Le Vawor, iv. 491. 
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alarming degree between the followers of Luther 
and those of Calvin, who beheld the eccentricities 
of each others opinions with as much abhorrence, 
as they did the idolatrous pageautries of the 
Vatican. 

Having gratified his vanity with the empty splen- 
dour of royalty, Frederic repaired to Nuremburg, 
to be present at an assembly of the protestant 
princes, hoping by his influence and exhortations 
to involve them in hostilities with Austria; but 
against this his antagonist had previously provided, 
who aware of the difficulties to which he must be 
exposed, should a personal contest for the Bohe- 
mian crown be converted by fanaticism into a re- 
ligious dispute, had addressed* an elaborate memo- 
rial to the states, complaining of the injustice with 
which lie had been treated, and boldly asserting 
that, from motives of humanity, he had left nothing 
unattempted to appease the troubles which disaf- 
fection had excited in Bohemia. Though strongly 
characterized with firmness and decision, his lan- 
guage was that of moderation. Of the insubordi- 
nation of his people he complained in terms of as- 
perity, but still preserved a decorous silence re- 
specting the behaviour of Frederic.f 

To this address the convention replied, by reca- 
pitulating the grievances of which they had so often 
complained, and which they boldly imputed to the 
intolerant principles of the catholic faith, the des- 
potic conduct, of the Austrian family, and the pre- 
ponderating influence of the Vatican. After sup- 


*The Count of Hohenzollern. 
t Barrc, ix. 486. Lotichi'i-S i. 116. 
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plicating the emperor, in a respectful tone, to listen 
to the remonstrances of the Bohemians, they de- 
clared their resolution to protect the palatine, if 
attacked in his hereditary dominions, and con- 
cluded, by urging him to give to the world an un- 
equivocal proof of moderation, by compelling the 
league to disarm ; assuring him, that they were 
ready to follow their example, from the anxious 
desire of preventing a war, of which, if once un- 
fortunately kindled, no human sagacity could fore- 
see the extent.* 

Though foiled in his endeavours to seduce the 
members of the Evangelical Union, Ferdinand had 
little reason to be dissatisfied with the general 
aspect of his affairs. Alarmed at the proceedings 
of the protestant diet, the league, in a meeting held 
at Wurtzburg, declared their decided resolution of 
protecting the orthodox faith, inseparably connect- 
ed with the power of Austria. Considering hostili- 
ties to be unavoidable, they proceeded to regulate 
the quotas to be furnished by every member, and 
appointed Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, general- 
issimo of the catholic armies. iM h . 

Though the emperor had disclaimed, in his ad- 
dress to the protestants, every idea of a religious 
contention, it is confidently asserted, by the most 
credible historians, that he gave the pope a positive 
assurance that he would never lay down the sword 
till he had extirpated heresy in Germany ; and that 
in return for this pious resolution, he received a 
grant of the tenth of all ecclesiastical property in 
Spain, in Flanders, and in Italy ; a donative less 


♦ Meujoiresdc Louise Juliaue, 160. 
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offensive to the avarice of the Borghesi than any 
personal sacrifice of riches. A contest, undertaken 
in defence of the church, soon roused the supersti- 
tion of the court of Madrid, whose bigoted sove- 
reign requested permission to consume the remain- 
ing strength and treasures of his exhausted do- 
minions in that meritorious struggle. The restless 
spirit of the Duke of Lorraine added another mem- 
ber to the conspiracy.* 

No sooner were these resolutions imparted to 
the protestant leaders, than they dispatched a con- 
fidential agent to Munich, with positive directions 
not to abandon the court, till he should have ob- 
tained from Maximilian a satisfactory explanation 
respecting his future intentions. Disdaining con- 
cealment, when he had nothing to risk by disclosing 
his projects, the duke defended his conduct on the 
plea of expediency, insisting that it would be an 
unpardonable error in policy, for the catholics to 
remain in a defenceless posture, when the agitation 
prevailing in all the protestant states so plainly in- 
dicated that some important enterprise was in con- 
templation. Notwithstanding this answer clearly 
proved that hostilities were about to commence, 
yet still a parsimonious spirit of commerce pre- 
vented several of the imperial cities from contri- 
buting to an undertaking, from which no adequate 
returns could be expected. Their constant op- 
position to the suggestions of those whom expe 
rience and study had qualified for the discretion 
of great political concerns, so far impeded the 
movement of the machine, that a resolution was 


* Grimoard, i.&>, Rarrc, ix. 480, 
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passed, restricting the confederacy to a defensive 
system, and prohibiting its members from furnish- 
ing either men or money to their protestant brethren 
in Bohemia. By this impolitic vote, Frederic was 
abandoned to his own resources, and left singly to 
defend the reformed religion against the gigantic 
power of Austria.* 

The defection of Saxony gave a fatal blow to 
the hopes of Frederic, as notwithstanding the 
selfish character of the elector, he would never be- 
lieve that the descendant of a prince, the champion 
and victim of the Lutheran faith, would desert 
the cause of religion. To account for an action 
at once so repugnant to his honour and interest, 
we must suppose that John George was seduced 
by the flattering offers of Ferdinand; since it is- 
impossible to admit that any being, endowed with 
the faculty of reason, should have given credit to 
an assertion, which represented the quarrel to be 
nothing more than a contention for power, and 
totally unconnected with the welfare of the church. 
This assurance, it is true, was corroborated by the 
duplicity of the ecclesiastical electors, and by 
the protestation of Maximilian, who solemnly 
declared, that they did not entertain the smallest 
hostility toward the protestant worship, nor even 
harboured a thought of ever attempting to recover 
the secularized property of the convents. Such 
artifices, however, were too shallow to beguile, un- 
less received with voluntary credulity ; but to the 
breast of the Saxon they found easy access. Jealous 
of the ascendancy obtained by Frederic he con- 


• Lc Vassor, iv. 03j. 
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templated his distress with secret satisfaction, in 
hopes that his ruin might accelerate the fall of the 
Helvetic antichrist, which be detested scarcely less 
than the Roman. Neither could his sordid heart 
forgive the triumph accorded to a rival by the Bohe- 
mians; for though he wanted fortitude to undertake 
the arduous enterprize, he was offended that another 
should excel in qualities of which he was totally 
destitute.* 

Though by no means deficient in personal cou- 
rage, the character of Frederic was little calculated 
for a situation, where pre-eminent talents were re- 
quired. If we attentively examine his actions, 
during the short period that he wore a royal crown, 
we shall find him no less culpable for what he did, 
than for what he neglected to do. By the alliance 
contracted with Bethlem Gabor, the friend and de- 
pendent of the Ottoman Porte, he offended the de- 
licate scruples of the. pious, by whom he was ac- 
cused of sacrificing the peace and security of the 
Christian republic to the chimerieal pursuits of am- 
bition. His zealous attachment to the doctrines of 
Calvin led him also to the adoption of measures, 
scarcely less offensive to the followers of Luther, 
than the iconoclastic fury with which he overthrew 
the images of saints and martyrs, proved abhorrent 
to the feelings of the catholics."! The unbounded 
prodigality of their new sovereign formed another 
source of complaint, and was beheld with feelings 
little short of disaffection by a parsimonious peo» 
pie, whose economy would have revolted at 
every burthen, which necessity compelled him to 


• Schiller, L Coxc, L77d. -f Loriebius, i. 1J6. 
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impose. The ardour of the nobility, who over- 
rating their services had anticipated rewards pro- 
portionate to their vanity, began rapidly to abate 
when they found their calculations eroneous. Even 
Thurn and Mansfeldt, the firmest pillars of the 
revolution, were justly offended at seeing them- 
selves deprived of those military honours to which 
their talents and services entitled them, and sub- 
jected to the command of the Prince of Anhalt, an 
officer indeed of acknowledged merit, but totally 
unconnected with Bohemia. It was the misfortune 
of Frederic to be extremely defective in those solid 
virtues necessary to confirm the favourable impres- 
sion, which a graceful figure and popular manners 
hardly ever fail to inspire.* Instead of devoting 
his attention to public affairs, and prudently en- 
deavouring to provide resources to meet the im- 
pending storm; he lavished his revenues in balls 
aud festivals, and in improvident largesses to unde- 
serving favourites. 

While the fortune of Frederic thus rapidly de- 
clined, the situation of his rival progressively im- 
proved. Having secured the neutrality of some of 
the German princes, who adhered to the protestant 
faith, and purchased the alliance of others, Ferdi- 
nand directed his attention to external objects; 
convinced, that if he could succeed in preventing 
France and England from taking an active part in 
the contest, he should find little difficulty in reducing 
Bohemia to subjection. At the English court he 
was prepared to encounter almost insuperable ob- 


* Con«tanti mis Peregrinus affirms, “ I'ridericum Pragae propc molen- 
dimim magnum, magna omnium indignalionc, cum Ibeco populi lavaulcut 
visum fiiisse.” — Kocler, 49. A curious method of courting popularity. 
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stacles, but to his inexpressible astonishment he 
found the prejudices of James in perfect unison 
with his own wishes ; for it was a paramount prin- 
ciple in the British monarch’s political creed, that 
it was utterly impossible for subjects to be in the 
right, when they opposed the will of their sove- 
reign,, In support of this contemptible theory of 
folly and despotism, he not only sacrificed the glory 
of Britain, but endangered the safety of the protest- 
ant church. Taking advantage of the foibles of 
the royal pedagogue, the Spanish minister assured 
him that the exalted reputation for justice and mo- 
deration which he universally enjoyed, would in- 
duce the emperor to submit to his arbitration in 
the present difficult crisis. He was also easily per- 
suaded, that the intimate connexion, which he was 
about to contract with the court of Madrid, by the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales with the Infanta, 
might enable him to prevent the ruin of his son-in 
law, without risking the lives of his people. For 
so excessive was his vanity, that he never suspected 
that his inactive virtue was despised as much as it 
was extolled.* 

Having moulded to his satisfaction the arrogant 
imbecility of the British king, Ferdinand dispatched 
an ambassador to Paris, in hopes that by alarming 
the scruples of the timid monarch, and flattering 


* Mr. Hume (c. xlviii.) says every tiling in defence of James that 
human ingenuity caq suggest, but still I contend, that a more despicable 
monarch is scarcely to be found in the annals of history. James prided 
himself upon his wisdom, and reduced to theory the intricate science of 
government ; but if we refer to his actions (which indisputably afford tlxo 
fairest test) for a practical illustration of his precepts, we shall tiud the 
boasted science of king’s-craft to be nothing more than a miserable com- 
pound of pedantry, folly, and cowardice, 
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the pride of his self-sufficient favourite, he might 
present the degenerate son of Henry the Great from 
ad liering to the plan which his illustrious father 
had traced for the splendour and the prosperity of 
his kingdom. Furstemberg, who was selected for 
that important mission, was powerfully seconded 
by the venality of the courtiers, many of whom 
were actually the pensioners of Spain ; by the in- 
trigues of the Jesuits,* who artfully predicted the 
ruin of the catholic faith, and by the clamours of 
the bigots, who seriously believed it in danger. 
To so formidable a cabal, operating upon the fears 
and superstition of an imbecile mind, it was fruit- 
less for those, who had been taught to appreciate 
the true interests of their country by the tirst amf 
the greatest of the Bourbon line, to oppose the dic- 
tates of prudence ; insisting, that it was incompa- 
tible with every principle of enlightened policy to 
support the natural rival of the nation. Having se- 
cured the co-operation of a venal faction, the Aus- 
trian plenipotentiary, by calumniating their motives, 
attempted to invalidate the hostility of all who 
shewed themselves adverse to his pretensions. For 
this purpose he circulated a pamphlet, in which 
he endeavoured to prove, that a conspiracy was 
formed by the secret enemies of monan liiea! govern- 
ment, for the destruction of all legitimate autho- 
rity, the degradation of rank, and equalization of 
property.f 


* Lc Pere Amoux, who was confessor to Lewis XIII. exercised an un- 
limited influence over his weak understanding. 

+ Le Vassor, iv. 638. It is curious to trace in the clumsy labours of a 
Herman civilian the groundwork of one of the most splendid efforts of 
human eloquence. Furstemberg and Burke, though as remote from each 
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Notwithstanding this attempt to impose upon 
mankind met with merited contempt, from all who 
were able impartially to appreciate its absurdity, 
yet so strong was the empire of prejudice, that not 
a member of the council had the courage to propose 
to the king to acknowledge Frederic as sovereign 
of Bohemia, though their sentiments were divided 
respecting the conduct which it might be proper to 
pursue with regard to Austria. 

Half measures have always been the favourite 
resources of little minds. Too prudent to shock 
the public feeling by abandoning principles which 
ancient habit has sanctified, and equally destitute 
of courage and of capacity to keep pace with the 
progress of the human understanding, when its 
faculties are stimulated by some extraordinary con- 
cussion, men of ordinary abilities, if unfortunately 
placed in prominent situations, endeavour by pal- 
liatives to postpone the evil which they tremble 
boldly to encounter. Acting under the impulse of 
a similiar incentive, the influence of the favourite* 
determined his master to recur to negociation when 
the most vigorous measures were necessary. It 
was accordingly resolved by a splendid embassy to 
attempt the reconcilement of the contending parties, 
whose ambition was about to desolate Europe.! 


other as the sublimity of Newton from the arrogance of Kant, wore both 
impelled by the same spirit of hostility toward every tiling that could lead 
to innovation ; both studied to enrol the prejudices of the great in support 
of the cause which they defended ; but unfortunately for mankind the suc- 
cess of the latter proved more decidedly fatal to the cause oi' liberty, ami 
lias eventually contributed to erect a power, the most tremendous of any 
which over threatened the world. 

* The Due de Luincs, a minion almost as despicable as any of those, 
on whom James I. lavished the treasures and the dignities of England. 

t The Due d’Augouleme, the Comte de Bcthune, and the AbW de 
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The prosperous results of the enlightened sys* 
tem pursued by Ferdinand, soon manifested to the 
world the superior wisdom of his councils ; but 
together with his fortune his language altered. In 
a manifesto addressed to the German potentates, 
he strenuously exhorted them to remain tranquil 
spectators of the impending contest, and concluded 
by recommending, in a menacing tone, to the Elec- 
tor Palatine, to relinquish a crown, which he had 
seized in defiance of the laws of justice, and which 
he could not retain without exposing his country 
to civil convulsions.f 

Since the defection of Saxony, the prospects of 
Frederic had gradually assumed a darker hue. 
Not content with refusing his assistance to those 
whom he had formerly treated as his dearest allies, 
John George resolved by active service to merit 
the wages of treachery. Throughout all his do- 
minions preparations were made for an active cam- 
paign. The regiments were recruited and new 
ones raised ; the arsenals were replenished with 
military stores, and magazines collected in all the 
principal fortresses. These extraordinary exer- 
tions demanded explanation, and the Bohemians 
in consequence sent an embassy to Dresden, to 
inquire their object, and earnestly to solicit the 


Chateauneuf, men of rank and ability, were selected for the mission, be- 
cause the favourite was desirous by the characters of the negociators to 
give consequence to a measure, no loss dishonourable from its motives 
than contemptible for its folly. Though apparently occupied with the in- 
terests of Europe, he was in fact indifferent to every tiling that passed, 
provided he was suffered to insult the nation by retaining a place to the 
duties of which his talents were totally incompetent — Lc Vassor, 
iv. 6G7. 

t 1020. Puffeudorf, i. 30. Lotichius, i, 134. Schmidt, iv. 28. 
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elector’s support in defence of a cause equally 
interesting to all the friends of the Reformation. 
“ They were contending,” they said, “ for the exist- 
ence of a religion, of which the Saxon princes had 
ever been regarded as the political leaders. Should 
the emperor be permitted to extirpate (what he 
impiously denominated) heresy, in Bohemia, little 
doubt could be entertained that he would extend 
the persecution to every sect, which deviated from 
the papal communion, till he succeeded in establish- 
ing his idolatrous worship throughout every pro- 
vince of Germany.” 

Incensed at an insinuation, tending equally to 
inculcate the soundness of his understanding and 
the purity of his heart, the elector gave vent to his 
indignation by loading the deputies with bitter re- 
proaches, for having presumed to proceed to the 
election of a king, after Ferdinand had been ac- 
knowledged by the electoral college as the legiti- 
mate sovereign of Bohemia. The alliance con- 
tracted with Bethlera Gabor became next an ob- 
ject of reprehensiou ; which he affected to con- 
sider as no less disgraceful to the dignity of the 
nation than dangerous to the general welfare of 
Christendom. “ Though bound to acknowledge 
no superior authority, except that of Heaven and 
of the imperial throne,” continued the Saxon, in a 
tone of defiance, “ I have no hesitation in declaring, 
that I am induced to arm by a due attention to the 
safety of my subjects. Warlike preparations are 
carrying on in every state between the Alps and 
the Baltic ; and the empire is inundated with 
foreign mercenaries. Under such circumstances 
to remain inactive would he no less derogatory to 
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my personal glory than prejudicial to the interests 
of my people.* 

Had the plans of the elector been previously in- 
volved in obscurity, this bold avowal was sufficient 
at once to dissipate the cloud, even in the estima- 
tion of men, most disposed to contemplate the 
transactions of the world through the delusive 
medium of hope. At a subsequent assembly of 
the catholic princes, f his intentions were manifested 
in less ambiguous language. Under pretext of 
appeasing the commotions in Bohemia, all the 
members professed the most unqualified devotion 
to Ferdinand; but being anxious to disguise their 
real motives under tbe mask of equity, they re- 
solved to preface hostilities with a monitorial ad- 
dress to the Palatine. After expressing their ab- 
horrence of his disloyalty toward the legitimate 
chief of the Germanic constitution, they exhorted 
him “ no longer to listen to the pernicious counsels 
of designing men, who flattered his ambition with 
chimerical projects, not from auy attachment to 
his sacred person, but from motives- which they 
blushed to avow.” Having thus far complied with 
the forms prescribed by diplomatic duplicity, they 
plainly intimated that, “ in case he should neglect 
this salutary admonition, they were bound by their 
allegiance to assist the emperor in recovering a 
sceptre , to which he was justly entitled by every 
claim that could give validity to power.” After 
expatiating at large upon the inadequacy of the 
elector’s resources to contend against the strength 
of Austria, they concluded by conjuring him to 


* Lutithiub, i. l it). t Hdd at Mttlbmuscn, 1620 . 
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denounce an undertaking, which must eventually 
lead to the ruin of his family, and the loss of his 
hereditary dominions.* 

This exhortation was followed by a second, ad- 
dressed to the Bohemians, in which the same ar- 
guments were still more strongly enforced by a 
Vivid picture of the unavoidable calamities to which 
th6 nation must be exposed by protracted resist* 
ance. 

In a third manifesto, the Evangelical Union was 
admonished of the pernicious consequences, inevi- 
tably resulting to all legitimate governments, from 
the fatal example delivered to the world by openly 
patronising insurrection. The cause of Ferdinand 
Was represented as that of all rightful sovereigns, 
“ should his rebellious subjects be suffered to pre- 
vail, the basis must be sapped upon which the au- 
thority of princes had hitherto reposed, and nothing 
but anarchy could in consequence ensue.f 

Confident of the support of a powerful party, 
Ferdinand ventured at length to throw aside the 
iqaak of moderation, and in the dictatorial language 
of an irritated master, commanded the Palatine to 
lay down his arms, and to evacuate Bohemia within 
the space of a month, under pain of incurring the 
severest penalties which imperial anger could in- 
flict. 

To these addresses the Bohemians replied with 
manly dignity, boldly asserting their right to dis- 
pose of the vacattt throne, and disdainfully rejecting 
all foreign controul. In support of a privilege, so 


* Lotickius, L 140. Barro, ix. 489. Puffcndorf, i. 80- 
t Barre, ibid. Lotickius, i. 146. 
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dearly cherished, they contended, that the national 
courts had ever been regarded as independent tri- 
bunals, adequate to decide the most momentous 
questions, without being liable to any appeal. They 
farther shewed, that their laws and constitution dif- 
fered no less essentially from those of Germany, 
han the language and customs of the inhabitants ; 
and that to attempt to subject the decrees of the 
diet to any revision, or even to doubt its compe- 
tency to exercise the highest functions of legisla- 
tion, would be to degrade the nation to a state of 
vassalage, too humiliating for any but slaves to en- 
dure.* 

While the civilians were sedulously employed, 
either in elucidating or perplexing the case, the 
cdtomanders on both sides were occupied in la- 
bours more likely to bring it to a decision. The 
Duke of Bavaria, at the head of twenty-five thou- 
sand well-appointed troops, crossed the Danube at 
Donauwert, while the Marquis of Anspach (now 
acting as general of the protestant army) assembled 
his forces in the vicinity of TJlm. Thus the im- 
portant hour seemed rapidly approaching, when 
the destiny of the empire w as to be decided, and 
limits prescribed to the rival religions, which it 
would be dangerous for them to transgress. Yet 
at this tremendous moment, when the minds of all 
men were turned toward the plains of Swabia,, 
where every thing most sacred in the eyes of piety, 
or dearest to the feelings of freedom, was about to 
receive a fatal blow, or to be permanently establish- 
ed on the rock of victory, a convention was unex- 


Butc, 489. 
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pectedly signed, by which both armies separated 
without ever firing a cannon.* 

By this treaty, effected by the mediation of 
France, it was stipulated that both parties should in 
future abstain from hostilities ; the protestants en- 
gaging to leave the emperor at perfect liberty to 
assert his claim to the Bohemian throne, upon con- 
ditition that the catholics should not attack the 
Palatinate.f 

It is natural to inquire into the causes which pro- 
duced this sudden reverse. The question, though 
frequently canvassed, is still involved in consider- 
able obscurity. In similar cases it is usual to resort 
to treachery, in order to discover a satisfactory so- 
lution. Whether it operated at all upon the present 
occasion, or to what extent it was employed, it is 
by no means easy to ascertain ; but, without recur- 
ring to any except ostensible motives, we may fairly 
ascribe the triumph of Catholicism to the zeal and 
activity of Maximilian, which enabled him to bring 
into the field an army far more formidable than the 
vacillating economy of the adverse party would al- 
low them to levy. The terror, excited by the supe- 
riority of the catholics, both in numbers and in dis- 
cipline, was greatly augmented by the approach of 
Spinola, hastening at the head of his veteran bands 
to inundate the almost defenceless Palatinate. 

The treaty of Ulm having neutralized the forces 
of the “ Evangelical Union,” Ferdinand was enabled 
to direct his resources against the Bohemians. Avail- 
ing himself of the consternation universally disse- 


• July 3d, 1820. Schmidt, iv. 18. Barre, 489 
detail by Le Vassor, itr. 863. 
t Pfeffel Histoir* d’ADonagne, ii. 287. 
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initiated by the defection of their allies, the Duke 
of Bavaria compelled the insurgents in Lower Aus- 
tria to lay down their arms, and to do homage to 
the emperor as their legitimate sovereign, upon his 
consenting to confirm all their religious privileges. 

History affords few examples of a more rapid re- 
volution than now took place in the fortune of 
Ferdinand. Bethlem Gabor, his most dangerous 
foe, was prevented from marching to the assistance 
of Frederic, by the scientific dispositions of Dam- 
piere, while the Margrave of Jagerndorf, a Bohe- 
mian general, was compelled to evacuate Lusatia 
by the Elector of Saxony. Meanwhile the main 
operations were directed against the Palatine by 
Maximilian in person, assisted by Tilly, so cele- 
brated for courage, superstition, and cruelty.* After 
forming a junction with Bucquoy, his force amount- 
ed to fifty thousand men; a body too vast to be 
supported in a country where provisions were far 
from abundant. In order, therefore, to obviate the 
distress arising from inadequate supplies, it was 
resolved that the duke should inarch against Bud- 


* Tilljr, who was undoubtedly one of the most conspicuous personages 
at an era so fertile in splendid talents, is said to have been originally der 
signed for aii ecclcsiastieal life, and to have been educated under the 
direction of the Jesuits. After performing his noviciate with eonsiderablr 
applause, be quilted the order for the more active profession of arms, for 
which he always entertained a strong predilection, and served with dis- 
tinction in the Netherlands. Impelled by the holy zeal which he had itn- 
jbibed in a monastery-, he followed the Due de Mercocur into Hungary, 
eager lo assist in the extermination of the unbelievers. The reputatiqn 
which he acquired, by his sagacity and valour, attracting the notice of 
Rhodotph, he was raised to the rank of general ; and peace being soon 
concluded with the Turks, he entered into the service of the Duke of 
Bavaria, with the title of Commander-in-Chief; and, by his indefatigable 
exertions, soon established in the army the most perfect discipline, in 
which till then it had been greatly defective. Cox#, i, 778. 
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weiss, while the Flemish commander, advancing 
by a circuitous route, should endeavour to join him 
under the walls of Piseck ; an important fortress, 
the capture of which was expected to decide the 
ultimate success of the campaign. 

Bucquoy, being punctual to his engagement, a 
summons was sent to the Governor of Piseck, who 
immediately entered into a negociation ; but while 
the articles of capitulation were settling, the Wal- 
loons and Cossacs, indignant at the idea of being 
defrauded of their booty, rushed toward the ram- 
parts with spontaneous fury, and were already mas- 
ters of the city before their commanders were ap- 
prised of their intention. The dreadful carnage 
which ensued, with all the military relaxations of 
rape and robbery, created such consternation in 
the adjacent country, that all men endeavoured, by 
unconditional submission, to avert a similar des- 
tiny.* 

it would have required talents very different 
from those which Frederic possessed, to have pro- 
vided a remedy adequate to his distress. Destitute 
of any ally on whose fidelity he could depend, since 
the ungenerous desertion of the Union, he knew 
not to whom to apply for advice. In spite of the 
solemn promise given by the Duke of Bavaria to 
the protestant chiefs, as an excuse, or compen- 
sation, for their baseness, Spinola continued to ad- 
vance ; while the Margrave of Anspach, though at 
the head of an army expressly destined to cover 
the Palatinate, remained a tranquil spectator of his 
progress. It has been urged, in justification of the 
unfortunate elector, that his ruin was less to be im- 
— 

* Case, i. 778 . 
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puted to his own misconduct than to the treachery 
of those in whom he confided ; and, in support of 
this opinion, his partisans have argued, that had 
Anspach protected his hereditary estates, and the 
reinforcements which he expected from England 
and Holland arrived in time, the issue of the con- 
test might have been different. This, however, is 
nothing more than to exculpate him from the charge 
of temerity, at the expense of his understanding ; 
since it was folly to expect the co-operation of a 
monarch, who, by the mouths of his ambassadors 
at Madrid, at Brussels, and at Vienna, had pub- 
licly expressed his disapprobation of Frederic’s con- 
duct. Neither can we, without subjecting him to 
the same imputation, believe him deceived by the 
fallacious appearance of deference and respect, so 
ostentatiously manifested by the Austrian cabinet, 
for the wisdom and equity of the British Solomon ; 
because it required no greater portion of penetration 
than falls to the lot of the meanest capacity, to dis- 
cover that the sentiments entertained of the royal 
pedagogue, by all the continental powers, were 
those of contempt.* 

But even were it possible to excuse the supine- 
ness of Frederic, with respect to his electoral terri- 
tories, the negligence with which he prepared for 
the defence of his newly-acquired kingdom, can 
admit of no palliation. Exclusively of the national •• 
militia, whose ardour was greatly abated, and Mans- 
feldt's army left entirely destitute of every resource 
except what plunder casually supplied, the whole 
force which was collected to dispute with Austria 
the sovereignty of Bohemia, comprehended only a 


* Lc Yassor, iv. 667. 
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body of eight thousand cavalry, for the most partHun- 
garians, and a few regiments of German infantry * 
His popularity also was rapidly declining, as it be- 
came every day more apparent that his accomplish- 
ments were merely external ; and that, with the ex- 
ception of personal bravery, he was totally destitute 
of every quality requisite to struggle against adver- 
sity. No treasures arrived from the English court, 
to reward the venal services of his adherents, who 
gave vent to their disappointments in loud com- 
plaints, on account of his partiality toward the Ger- 
mans, upon whom every office of emolument and 
honour was improvidently bestowed. His impru- 
dent attachment to the evangelical simplicity of the 
Calvinistical rites was equally offensive to the Ca- 
lixtines and Lutherans; while the licencious ex- 
cesses of an undisciplined army exasperated the 
peasants to the highest degree, f Still this ill-advised 
prince was so infatuated with the ephemeral splen- 
dour which irradiated the dawn of his tempestuous 
reign, that he beheld with indifference the gathering 
storm; wasting his time and revenues in festive 
pomp, as if the gratification of personal vanity had 
been the only object for which he coveted royalty.^ 
He probably was led by the same inordinate pas- 
sion to mistake for affection the enthusiasm of tri- 
umph which greeted his arrival, and which induced 
him to believe that the whole nation would rise in 
defence of a sovereign, whom they had spontane- 
ously raised to the throne. But when called upon 
to protect the object of their choice, even the citi- 


* The whole, according to Barrc, did not exceed thirty thousand men, 
ix, 499. 

t Puffendorf, i. 33. 
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zens of Prague, bis most zealous partizans, shewed 
little incliuation to hazard their fortunes in defence 
of a prince so unworthy to govern. Neither was the 
intelligence which arrived from the army better cal- 
culated to console him ; mistrust and despondency 
seemed universally to prevail: the commander sus- 
pecting the fidelity of the troops, the soldiers de- 
preciating the talents of their commauder. Nothing 
therefore remained for the unfortunate monarch, but 
to repair to the camp, and to endeavour by his pre- 
sence to inspire courage and confidence.'* 

However repugnant to the dictates of prudence 
the behaviour of Frederic ma> appear, that of 
Lewis XIII. was scarcely less calculated to excite 
contempt and astonishment. Though he was ac- 
tually at the head of a numerous army when he re- 
ceived intelligence of the march of the Spaniards, 
he appears 'to have beheld their ambitious projects 
with an indifference bordering upon insensibility ; 
and, in his excessive zeal for the propagation of the 
catholic faith, to have buried every sentiment of ge- 
nerous pity for the fate of an ancient and faithful ally. 
And his conduct upon this occasion became still 
more inexcusable, because the invasion of the Pala- 
tinate was a flagrant violation of the treaty of Ulm, 
so lately concluded under his own mediation. In- 
stead of relenting an insult thus openly offered to 
the dignity of his crown, the pusillanimous monarch 
remained satisfied with the assurance that the ope- 
rations of Spinola were intended solely to compel 
the elector to recal his troops for the defence of his 
hereditary states, and not undertaken with a view of 
conquest. It was in vain for the chiefs of the pro- 
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testant party to expatiate upon the danger which 
threatened Europe, in case Austria should be per- 
mitted to establish in Germany the same arbitrary 
power which she had already erected in Spain. 
Totally occupied with plans for the extirpation of 
heresy, Lewis contemplated with delight the gigan- 
tic strides which Ferdinand was making in the car 
reer of despotism, because they tended directly to 
the destruction of principles which he held in pious 
abhorrence.* 

No sooner was it ascertained that the forces of 
Spinola were directed against the Palatinate, than 
the Duke of Wirtemberg, in the name of the 
Evangelical Union, wrote to the French ambassador 
at Vienna, requesting him to inform the imperial 
ministers, that in case the Spanish army should act 
offensively against any of its members, they should 
consider themselves as released from every obliga- 
tion imposed by the late convention. This menace, 
however, was mitigated by the assurance that no- 
thing could be farther from the intention of the 
allies, than to refuse a passage to the imperial troops, 
provided they were destined for the recovery of Bo- 
hemia; it being their decided resolution never to 
interfere with the internal politics of that distracted 
kingdom, but to confine their efforts entirely to the 
preservation of the tranquillity of the German em- 
pire.! 

A declaration, couched iu such ambiguous terms, 
demanded a candid reply. But equivocation was 
the lauguage of the Austrian cabinet ; and the an- 
swer returned was, in consequence, mysterious as 
that of the Delphic oracle; for though it abounded 


* La Vussor, ir. 686. t IfciA 
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in general professions of amity, it left every thing 
open to the ambition of Ferdinand, vrithoat a posi- 
tive breach of veracity. 

Such was his conduct towards the ambassadors 
of France. Toward England he behaved with equal 
indignity; but though his treatment of the British 
monarch was highly insulting, it was at least ex- 
empt from the imputation of duplicity. Upon the 
first intelligence that arrived of the armaments 
equipping in Flanders, James required an explana- 
tion from the court of Brussels respecting its ob- 
ject, and received for answer, that it was assem- 
bling in consequence of directions from Vienna; 
but that the projects of the emperor had not been 
imparted to Archduke Albert, though they might 
possibly be known to the commander. The Eng- 
lish minister now addressed himself to Spinola, but 
without procuring additional information. The ge- 
neral assured him, w ith an air of candour, that his 
orders were sealed, and w ere not to be opened till 
he arrived at Coblentz, where the troops were ap- 
pointed to rendezvous ; but promised the ambassa- 
dor, if he would accompany him thither, to com- 
municate his instructions without the smallest re- 
serve. The invitation was accepted, and the en- 
gagement fulfilled ; when it appeared, that he w'as 
instructed to levy war against all who supported the 
Bohemian rebels. Though the destination of the 
armament could no longer admit of the smallest 
doubt, yet so excessive was the vanity of the cre- 
dulous monarch, that, in spite of conviction, he per- 
severed in believing that the dominions of his son- 
in-law would be spared, out of respect for the wis- 
dom and virtue of his father. Not satisfied with 
remaining inactive himself, he prevented the Dutch 
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from taking part in the war, by assuring them that, 
notwithstanding all hostile appearances, the Pala- 
tinate was perfectly secure.* 

The folly of the king, egregious as it was, would 
have failed to prodnce its full effect, without the 
concurrence of Anspach, whose conduct, at this im- 
portant crisis, is difficult to be accounted for, ex- 
cept, by supposing him blinded by Spanish dollars.f 
While Spinola, availing himself of the supineness 
of his foes, forced every barrier that impeded his 
progr< ss, the protestant princes were entirely oc- 
cupied with internal disputes, accusing each other 
of negligence and treachery — a reproach justly me- 
rited by the majority. 

' The vanity of James prevented him from disco- 
vering the ridiculous part he was acting. No proofs 
could convince his understanding, no insults could 
rouse his resentment. Instead of manfully vindi- 
cating the honour of the nation, he continued to 
address himself to the justice and moderation of 
a prince, to whom moderation and justice were 
strangers ; directing his ambassador to propose to 
Ferdinand to terminate the dispute respecting Bo- 
hemia by a treaty. Unwilling to offend his credu- 
lous friend by a positive refusal, and equally reso- 
lute not to accept it, the emperor contented himself 
with evading the demand by the convenient excuse, 
that he could not decide upon so important a mea- 
sure without consulting his allies. 

The representative of a sovereign less pacific 
than James, would have instantly quitted the Aus- 


* La Va»sor, G89. Puffendorf, i. 32. Hume, xcviii Rushworth, 
1. 14. 

t Puffendorf, ibid. Louduus, i, 190. 
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trian court, and considered his mission as termi- 
nated ; but Wotton was too well acquainted with 
his master's infirmity, to risk his displeasure by a 
dignified action. 

The success, which had attended the imperial 
arms in other quarters, was suddenly clouded by 
the death of Dampierre, who fell in a gallant 
attempt to surprise the city of Presburg. Con- 
founded by the loss of that able commander, the 
troops, though upon the point of entering the town, 
were seized with a panic, and fled in disorder. This 
unforeseen disaster afforded an opportunity for at- 
tacking the Austrians before they recovered from 
the shock, and the wary Transilvanian with his 
accustomed activity availed himself of the con- 
fusion, to cut off some scattered detachments, and 
to capture Hainbourg, a place of considerable im- 
portance.* 

Whatever hopes might have been entertained by 
the friends of Frederic, while revelling in the joys 
of the capital, the scene which presented itself 
upon their joining the army was calculated to 
dissipate them immediately. Destitute alike of 
clothing and of pay, the soldiers in loud and tu- 
multuous murmurs expressed their indignation at 
being exposed to hardships too severe for human 
patience to endure. A difference of opinion pre- 
vailed also among the commanders upon a ques- 
tion of the highest importance. By some it was 
proposed, with more zeal than prudence, to hazard 
a general battle, lest the hardships, incidental to 
a protracted campaign, should induce the troops 
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to quit their standards — an event by no means im- 
probable. This plan, strongly recommended by 
the ardent courage of the younger Thurn, was as 
warmly opposed by Anhalt, unwilling to confide 
to the decision of arms, what he flattered himself 
to accomplish by cautious delay. The enemy, he 
maintained, must suffer most from the scarcity of 
provisions, and as winter approached, would be 
compelled to retire from want of subsistence. The 
opinion of the commander prevailed, and it wfcs 
determined in consequence to avoid an actioi. 
Proposals were even sent to the Duke of Bavara 
for an amicable termination of the contest, but tbe 
weakness of the enemy was too notorious to allow 
of his treating upon any terms consistent with the 
honour of Frederic. The instant renunciation of 
the Bohemian sceptre was insisted upon, an inds- 
pensable article, a degradation to which he wts 
certain the elector would never consent, unles 
reduced to unconditional submission.* 

The Fabian tactics adopted by the Bohemian 
army obliged it to fall back, and sometimes with 
a rapidity not totally consistent with discipline, 
till it reached the suburbs of Prague ; and as its 
decaying ramparts precluded the possibility of a 
regular defence, iutrenchments were thrown up on 
the summit of a mountain, which commands and 
coyers the city.f The natural strength of this posi- 
tion, augmented hourly by additional works, pre- 
sented obstacles, which, if judiciously employed, 
might have proved insuperable. 

On the 8th of November, after reconnoitring in 


• Schmidt, iv. 18. 

t The Wcissenberg, or "White Mountain. 
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person the position of the enemy, Maximilian re- 
solved to storm their lines. In the beginning of 
the action, some trifling advantage was obtained 
by Anhalt’s cavalry, which was prematurely con- 
sidered by Calvinistical presumption as a certain 
omen of victory. But the delusion was momentary, 
and served only to embitter the pangs of disap- 
pointment. Thrown into disorder by the impetuo- 
sity of the Austrians, the Hungarian horse fled 
precipitately. Their dastardly behaviour became 
contagious, and in the space of an hour the hopes 
of Frederic were levelled with the ground, his 
forces dissipated, his artillery taken, his reputa- 
tion tarnished, and nothing left him but the disas- 
trous prospect of irretrievable ruin, and the empty 
tine of King. From the walls of his capital, where 
ht retired before the battle, he beheld the slaughter 
mfortunately increased by the precaution of An- 
lalt, who, as an incentive to his soldiers to fight 
with desperation, had ordered the gates to be bar- 
ricaded* 

It would have been more consistent with the 
character which he was proud to assume, had Fre- 
deric sought in the field of glory an honourable 
termination to all the calamities, into which rash- 
ness and vanity had plunged him. Yet instead of 
partaking the danger like a hero, even at the tre- 
mendous moment when fortune and glory were at 
stake, he is said to have been indulging his taste 


• Lotichius, i. 210. Coxc, i. 783. Schmidt, iv. 81. — Galctti, i. 11. who 
seems strongly to suspect Anhalt of treachery. — The citizens of Prague of- 
ered to defend the town, and the younger Thum supported the same opi- 
nion, as serentean battalions were still unbroken, 8000 Hungarians were 
on their march to Prague, and Mansfeldt was at Pikin with his who!* 
army. ib. id. 
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for ostentation in giving a splendid entertainment 
to the English ambassador. The alarming intelli- 
gence, which arrived from the field, roused him at 
length to a sense of danger. Quitting the banquet, 
he rushed toward the ramparts, where he beheld a 
scene which overwhelmed him at once with despair 
and consternation. Scarcely conscious of what he 
did, he ordered the gates to be thrown instantly 
open, that the fugitives might find an asylum. He 
then retired to the palace where, being joined by 
Anhalt and Hohenlove, he at their recommendation 
sent an officer to the victor, requesting a suspension 
of arms till the following morning. This demand 
was haughtily refused; but, after some expostula- 
tion, a truce was accorded for eight hours, upon 
condition that he should consent by a public docu- 
ment to renounce every claim to the Bohemian scep- 
tre. With this humiliating demand, the vanquished 
sovereign was happy to comply, because it afford- 
ed him an opportunity of escaping with his family, 
the only object to which his fallen ambition seemed 
any longer to aspire.* 

So precipitate was his flight, that he neglected 
even to carry away the crown for which he had paid 
so dearly. Anhalt also left behind him a treasure 
of greater value, his private papers, which served 
as a foundation for the curious collection, which 
still derives its appellation from its original owner .f 


1 uffendorf, .. 34. Schmidt, iv. 18. “ There arc virtues," said the un- 
happy fugitive to one of the gentlemen who accompanied him in his flight 
in which adversity alone can instruct ,.s ! It U the sad destiny of princes’ 
to be totally unacquainted with their real character, till they arc taught it 
m the school of misfortune!" Barrc, ix. 502. ° 

t “ Anhaltiscben Kautsley” ! Schmidt, ibid. 
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It is probable that Maximilian, in granting a re- 
spite to his fallen foe, intended to favour his retreat ; 
and the shortness of the truce was exactly calcu- 
lated to produce the desired effect. Suspicion is 
the child of misfortune, and we accordingly find 
that every moment which Frederic was constrained 
by the preparations necessary for his departure, to 
pass within the walls of his capital, appeared an 
age to his distempered imagination, which antici- 
pated the calamity of being delivered up to his rival 
by an ungenerous people, as an atonement for all 
their transgressions, and he was too well acquaint- 
ed with the implacable temper of Ferdinand to ques- 
tion the efficacy of such a sacrifice. 
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CHAP. V. 

Distress of Frederic after the batttle of Prague. — Maximilian resigns the 
>' command. — Bcthlem Gabor rAolves to continue the war. — Internal 
state of Hungary.— A general review of the situation of the different 
European powers, with respect to their political interests and resources. 
— Despotic conduct of Ferdinand; he deposes tlic Palatine without the 
formality of a trial, and resolves to deprive him of his hereditary domi- 
nions. — His cruelty to the Bohemians. — The Evangelical Union dis- 
solved.— Heroical behaviour of Mansfeldt. — .fames I. interposes in fa- 
vour of his Son-in-law. — Frederic joins the army commanded by 
Mansfeldt — The Margrave of Baden and Christian, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, take up arms; exploits and character of the latter. — Frederic, 
being persuaded to disband his forces and throw himself upon the Em- 
peror’s clemency, is deprived of the electoral dignity. 

(* 

It is in the nature of man to exalt the successful 
far above the level of their intrinsic deserts, and to 
depreciate the unfortunate in an equal degree. 
Hence the conduct of Frederic, after the battle of 
Prague, has afforded abundant materials for ani- 
madversion, and scarcely met with a single apolo- 
gist. According to the opinion of many respect- 
able writers, the capital might have been defended, 
notwithstanding the dilapidated condition of its 
fortifications, and the war protracted till terms 
could have been obtained, neither incompatible 
with the honour of the sovereign, nor fatal to the 
liberties of the people. Mansfeldt’s army had not 
been engaged, but maintained its position at Pilsen. 
The restless ambition of Bethlem Gabor might have 
been roused with facility, and by a powerful diver- 
sion have compelled the Emperor to recall, at least, 
a part of his army for the defence of Hungary. 
The panic, excited by the recent defeat, must have 
VOL. I. L 
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gradually subsided ; when the Bohemians, impelled 
by every motive capable of inspiring the human 
heart with intrepidity, might have resumed their 
arms with an enthusiasm becoming the descend- 
ants of Zisca. The enemy, on the contrary, had 
equally to contend against the inclemency of the 
season, and the rooted animosity of the inhabit- 
ants. Cold, sickness, and famine are formidable 
foes, which set both valour and prudence at de- 
fiance.* 

These advantages, however, were entirely thrown 
away by the flight of him, whose presence was re- 
quisite to encourage his partisans. After the de- 
parture of their sovereign, Thurn and his adherents 
retired into Silesia, hoping to find a safe asylum 
till the fate of their country should be decided. 
But circumstances occurring, which led them to 
suppose that the place of their retreat was dis- 
covered, and thoroughly persuaded that the vin- 
dictive spirit of Ferdinand would leave nothing un- 
attempted to effect their destruction, they withdrew 
into Transilvania, confident of meeting with an 
amicable reception from the inveterate enemy of 
Austria. 

The situation of Frederic was equally insecure. 
After remaining a short time at Breslau, he fled to 
Berlin, "f from whence, being dissatisfied with the 
Yeception given him by the elector, he removed into 
Holland, where he was assured of experiencing 
protection and sympathy from the affection and ge- 
fierosity of the Prince of Orange. 

The misery of Bohemia seemed almost hopeless : 


• Schmidt, iv. 18. 1 I’aCtaiWf, ». 34. 
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though it still remained uncertain whether the con- 
queror would attempt to conciliate the hearts of 
the people by moderation and clemency, or to 
establish his authority on the tremendons basis of 
terror. Forsaken by the man whom they had cho- 
sen for a protector, ' v the citizens of Prague had no 
alternative left, but to throw themselves uncon- 
ditionally at the feet of the victor, and trust to his 
humanity for pardon. No time was allowed for 
deliberation, as the ferocious Spaniards were ac- 
tually preparing to scale the walls, and could 
hardly be restrained by the threats and intreaties 
of their commander.* 

Thougli the humanity of Maximilian protected 
Prague from the horrors inseparable from an as- 
sault, no further indulgence was granted ; and even 
that was subject to the degrading condition, that 
they should immediately deliver up their arms, 
dissolve the confederacy, and submit to the autho- 
rity of their legitimate sovereign.*!' Having thus 
completed the subjugation of this unfortunate peo- 
ple! Maximilian resigned the government of the 
conquered country into the hands of Prince Charles 
of Lichtenstein, appointed by the emperor to sue* 
ceed him ; and, leaving Tilly behind with a force 
sufficient to repress rebellion, he returned in tri- 
umph to Munich. J 

„ The example of the capital was immediately fol- 


• Barrc, ix. 502. 

t Coxe, i. 785. AmbnRsade d’Angoulene, 378. 

t Coxe, ib Galetti, I. 38. — Immediately after the suiTendcr of Prague, 
all books were publicly burnt, and the re-establishment of the Jesuit* 
was the first act of the emperor. 
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lowed by the principal towns, such only excepted 
as were actually occupied by Mansfeldt, who, by a 
splendid example of persevering valour, resolved to 
elucidate the folly of Ferdinand in preferring a ge- 
neral so decidedly bis inferior.* 

The victories of Ferdinand were celebrated by 
the catholics as religious triumphs in almost every 
country in Europe; and the blood, profusely shed 
by the axe of the executioner, was regarded by 
them as a propitiatory sacrifice, no less grateful 
to Heaven than to the Jesuits.t The protestants, 
on the contrary, both at London and Paris, refused 
to give credit to the report, affecting to treat it 
as an artifice of the enemy to damp the national ar- 
dour. 

The waivode of Transilvauia was in the vicinity 
of Presburg, occupied with preparations for his 
approaching coronation, when he received intelli- 
gence of the defeat of his ally. The fall of Frederic 
gave a fatal blow to all his prospects, because it 
enabled Ferdinand to concentrate his forces for the 
recovery of Hungary. Hut what added greatly to 
his affliction was the bitter reflection, that the ruin 
of his friend was occasioned by his owu imprudence. 


• PufTendorf, i. 34. Schmidt, iv. 18. 

t The words of Lotichius deserve attention. “ Certe Frrdinandus II. 
imperatnr, quoin moribus pnrtheuiurn, (notate sanctum fuiase acoe(»iu»ns. 
potitis prccibus, sacrilioiLs, processionibusque soleinnibus, loco debit, -e 
erga deum gratiarum actions, operain didisao, quam churoia. tripudiis 
epulisque ant poculis vacasse, evineitur. llle igitur fastigio imperalor, 
devotionc sacerdoa, sanctitate patriarchs, non absque rcligiosa devqtiono, 
n,on sine mitissima, huinilissiinaquc Mibntissionc, cluricoruni cliori^ inistus, 
a splcndoro aulico sequestrum*, proccssioues suo niodo surras cole-, 
bravit” i. 214. This man aortal*)* mistook his vocation when be- 
mounted a throne ! 
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Had lie continued in arms, it would have been im- 
possible for the emperor to have assembled an army 
adequate to the conquest of Bohemia, without aban- 
doning Hungary entirely. 

Though he had, treacherously consented to a sus- 
pension of hostilities, Gabor however had not 
wasted his time in total inactivity, but had con- 
ceived a plan in concert with the Porte for the 
annihilation of Austria. To his sanguine temper 
nothing appeared more easy than to realize that 
chimerical project, and as a prelude to more ardu- 
ous undertakings, it was resolved to commence the 
important work by his assuming the regal title.* 

Notwithstanding the resources of the Transilva- 
nian were greatly overrated by his ardent disposi- 
tion, they were still sufficiently formidable to excite 
considerable alarm at Vienna. Having once ex- 
perienced the benefit of French mediation, Fer- 
dinand was desirous of persuading the ambassadors 
of Lewis to open a negociation with Gabor. This 
honour, however, they wisely declined, without a 
positive order from their court; and addressed to 
the king an able memorial, representing the im- 
policy of permitting the German protestants to be 
oppressed. f No remonstrances, however, were 
able to overcome the religious scruples of their 
master. Instead of attending to their advice, Lewis 
directed them to assist in promoting a reconciliation 
between Austria and the invader of Hungary ; but 
it soon became evident that neither party was sin- 
cerely desirous of peace, but that they were em- 
ployed by the emperor as instruments of deception, 


* 1020, Schmidt, iv. 19. 
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and not of conciliation ; and that the imbecility of 
its sovereign had so completely degraded the dig- 
nity of France, that it no longer retained its proper 
weight in the general balance of Europe. Animated 
by the exhortations and the example of Thurn^ 
Gabor resolved to recommence hostilities, without 
waiting for the reinforcements which he expected 
from Turkey. Advancing at the head of a con* 
siderable force, he spread terror and desolation to 
the gates of Vienna ; but as the prudence of Ferdi- 
nand had Swept the country of every thing requisite 
for the maintenance of troops, he was compelled 
to retire after the vain parade of having insulted 
the capital of Germany. Falling back upon Thmau, 
an important post, he carried away the crown and 
the regalia of Hungary, to which the natives at- 
tached the most superstitious veneration. This 
circumstance created a suspicion that he intended 
to maintain the title of king, though in fact his real 
motive was only to deprive his rival of a treasure, 
essentially necessary, in the eyes of the vulgar, to 
give a legal sanction to his authority.* Delay 
was to him of the utmost consequence, as he had 
nothing to lose by protracting the contest, and 
when inclined to sheath the sword, was perfectly 
secure of obtaining advantageous conditions ;t and 
should any revolution of fortune restore his ally 
to the Bohemian throne, he, in that case, looked 
forward with, well-founded expectation to the pos- 


* This prejudice extended so far, that the Hungarians would never 
have regarded any prince as their legitimate sovereign, who had not been 
invested with the crown of St. Stephen. — Lotiohius, i. 230. 

+ The edict, by which he annulled the proceedings of the Hungarian 
diet, is given at length by Lotichius, i. 221. 
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sibility of establislung a permanent dominion in the 
eastern* provinces of Europe, 

Such was the situation of Hungary : let us now 
direct our attention to that of Bohemia. 1 he tri- 
umph obtained over the electoral army had raised 
the power and arrogance of Ferdinand to an alarm- 
ing height; the future destiny of Germany depended 
entirely upon his decision. By a generous oblivion 
of every injury, he might have given happiness and 
security to an admiring nation ; but in the intoxica- 
tion of success he aimed at completing the mighty 
plan ascribed to the ambition of Charles V. and, 
though luckily for mankind he failed in the attempt, 
he overwhelmed his country with a series of ca- 
lamities, to which history scarcely furnishes a pa- 
rallel.! 

At this momentous crisis, when all the powers of 
Europe were about to engage in a sanguinary con- 
flict, progressively extending devastation and misery 
from the frontiers of Poland to the banks of the 
Rhine, and from the shores of the Baltic to the 
Alps, it may be advantageous to examine the in* 
ternal situation of the Germanic body, both in a 
religious and political view, and to comprehend 
iu the inquiry the contiguous states; so far at 
least as they were concerned in the memorable 

struggle. , . . , 

The doctrine of the reformers had gamed such 
numerous proselytes in the northern provinces of 
the empire, that they almost balanced the strength 
of the catholics. For though die latter were un- 
doubtedly superior iu numbers, and possessed many 


» Lotkhiiu, i. 221. t SchitUtfi i. 
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advantages from which their rivals were excluded 
by the aocient constitution, they had also various 
difficulties to contend with, which prevented them, 
from acquiring a permanent ascendancy. The do- 
minions of the prote.stants lay contiguous to each 
other, and were governed by princes whose abilities 
rose above mediocrity. Under a wise administra- 
tion they had made a rapid progress in science^ 
commerce, and manufactures ; while the catholic 
states adhered to the prejudices and abuses of an- 
cient times, with the pertinacious blindness of suj 
perstition. The free cities of Germany, enriched by 
trade, and uncontested masters of all the northern 
coast from the Elbe to the Vistula, were almost ex- 
clusively followers of the Lutheran doctrines. It 
was probable, indeed, in the event of a war, that 
the bigotry of Spain and Italy would arm in sup- 
port of a party blindly devoted to the papacy, but 
the new sectaries might look forward with equal 
confidence to the assistance of many of the northern 
powers, and might even reckon among their allies 
the impetuous valour of the Turks. In the electoral 
college, they could oppose to the three ecclesias- 
tical votes, those of Brandenburg, Saxony, and 
the Palatine. The resources of the Union, if saga- 
ciously employed, might have rendered the contest 
dubious ; but, unhappily the jealousies, which pre- 
vailed among the different members, prevented 
them from acting with zeal and unanimity. Those 
possessed of courage to encounter danger were 
deficient in power; while those who were for- 
midable from their natural resources, wanted pru- 
dence, activity, and resolution. 

The splendour reflected upon the Saxon family, 
by the talents and services of Maurice, had accus- 
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tomed the protestants to consider the chief of that 
illustrious house as their political leader. John 
George, being fully aware of the importance at- 
tached to his conduct, resolved to sacrifice every 
consideration to personal interest. Having formed 
a plan for his own aggrandisement at the expense 
of his party, he endeavoured to conceal his selfish 
designs under the mysterious veil of irresolution, 
apprehensive that a premature disclosure might de- 
preciate the value of treachery, as he expected less 
from the gratitude of the emperor than he hoped 
to extort from his apprehensions. Had he been 
really blessed with that enlightened judgment, 
with which- some of his biographers have endowed 
him,* he would have rejected the temptation so 
artfully thrown out by the interested policy of Fer- 
dinand ; but he was weak enough to believe that, 
when a bigot should hove established the most un- 
limited despotism on the ruins of the protestant 
faith, he would act with justice and generosity • 
towards him ; not considering, that by fulfilling 
his promise, lie must violate every principle most, 
venerable in his eyes, both as a king and a theo- 
logian. 1 • • * 

While avarice tempted the Saxon to abandon his 
hononr, his friends, and his religion, fear operated 
no less powerfully upon the Elector of Branden- 
burg, by impelling him to embrace a system of in* 


• Schiller, b. ii. speaks of him as a prinre governed solely by prudential 
maxims of policy, and superior to religious enthusiasm ; hut it is difficult 
even for the talents of that iugenious writer, to defend his probity, with- 
out sacrificing his understanding. No wise man could have given credit 
to the assertion of I'erdiiiaud; no honest man would have assisted him 
without it. » 
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decision, which was equally prejudicial to his in- 
terest aud his reputation. 

The house of Hesse was divided by religious 
opinions, as well as by political attachments ; for 
while the princes of Darmstadt adhered to the con- 
fession of Augsburg, those of Cassel had embraced 
the tenets of Calvin. Ever faithful to the example 
of his illustrious progenitor, so celebrated for cou- 
rage and misfortune,, and regardless of danger when 
faith and freedom were at stake, the latter stood 
forth the intrepid champion of toleration, while 
the former bartered fame and independence for a 
miserable pension. Endowed with firmness which 
nothing could shake, when the safety of bis country 
was concerned, the Laagrave of Cassel was the first 
German prince who formed an alliance with the 
Swedish hero, and afforded a glorious example to 
his contemporaries, which few of them had spirit to 
imitate. 

While the liberties of Germany were basely sa- 
crificed by many of those most intimately concerned 
in protecting them, the necessity of the times cre- 
ated heroes for their defence. Those prominent 
situations, however, which ought to have been oc- 
cupied by the splendour of the electoral houses, 
were filled by Mansfeldt, by Christian of Bruns- 
wick, and by a race of warriors, sprung from the 
Ernestine branch of the Saxon family, so justly 
hostile toward Austria. 

This example of magnanimity, however, was iu 
great measure thrown away, since neither exhorta- 
tion nor precedent were able to rouse the compro- 
mising timidity of the Dukes of Wirtemberg, of 
Mecklenberg, of Luneburg, aud of Pomerania. 
-•-Overawed by the superior resources of Ferdi- 
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nand, they deemed it prudent to avert the im- 
pending danger by tamely submitting to his autho- 
rity. 

In the person of Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, 
the catholics possessed an able leader. Cool and 
persevering in the pursuits of glory, he became the 
defender of the ancient faith, from worldly motives. 
He fought the battles of the church, because he 
foresaw that his personal aggrandisement was iden- 
tified with that of the papal communion. The 
other princes devoted to the see of Rome, seemed 
destined by nature to act in subordinate stations, 
the tools and dependents of Austria. Educated 
for the most part in the narrow prejudices of a reli- 
giou, whose leading tenet prohibits the free exercise 
of the understanding, and raised sometimes from 
a cloister to a throne, the mitred sovereigns be- 
came the advocates of intolerance, rather from the 
dictates of perverted reason, than from innate de- 
pravity of heart. Slaves alike to Ferdinand and 
the Vatican, *hey displayed their hatred of the re- 
formers in petty acts of personal hostility against 
individuals, endeavouring to compensate for the 
paucity of their means by the violence of their 
persecution. 

The tremendous power established in Spain by 
Charles V. and gradually undermined by the bigotry 
of his successor, rapidly declined during the feeble 
reigns of Philip III. and IV. The splendid fortunes, 
suddenly acquired by the plunder of America, and 
which almost entirely inverted the natural order of 
society, by elevating adventurers from the meanest 
stations to the enjoyment of every thing that riches 
could procure, diverted the attention of all men of 
daring tempers from commerce and agriculture to 
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military enterprize. For this reason, the victories 
of Cortes and Pizarro proved scarcely less fatal to 
the prosperity of Spain than destructive of the hap- 
piness of the Americans; Meanwhile the merchants 
of Flanders, of Genoa, and of Venice, amassed 
honourable wealth, by wisely employing tbe re- 
sources so improvidently wasted by the haughty in- 
dolence of the Castilians. The loss of population, 
occasioned by the conquest of a new hemisphere, 
and the expulsion of the Moors from the peninsula 
of the Pyrenees, those memorable achievements of 
ferocity and superstition, converted into desarts 
some of the most fertile provinces in Europe; while 
the boasted treasures, extracted from the blood of a 
devoted people, were prodigally lavished in fruitless 
endeavours to extirpate freedom in Holland, to ex- 
clude a hero from the throne of France, ami to 
overturn the power of one of the greatest sovereigns 
that ever swayed the sceptre of England. Alarmed 
at the debility which their folly had produced, the 
Spanish monarchs endeavoured to conceal it from 
the eyes of the vulgar, under the vain display of 
Asiatic magnificence, and by assuming a tone of 
arrogance in all foreign negociatiouR, which would 
have proved no less offensive if accompanied with 
adequate power, than it appeared weak and ridicu- 
lous without it. Guided entirely- by the counsels 
of upstart minions, or of ignorant monks, they 
ventured to offer their presumptuous incapacity as 
a model for the imitation of Austria ; encumbering 
their protection with so many burthensorr.e condi- 
tions, that it might have afforded matter for serious 
reflection, whether it was really worth that extra- 
vagant price. Yet under every disadvantage, it was 
still difficult for a power to cease to be formidable. 
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which comprehended under its sway such pxtensive 
dominions iu, either hemisphere 5 whose numerous 
armies, highly disciplined,* were commanded by 
generals of consummate talents and great experi- 
ence, and whose boundless ambition, adhering from 
habit, as well as from inclination, to the system pur- 
sued by Ferdinand II. his grandson, scrupled not 
to resort to the dagger of the assassin, when bribes 
and artifices no longer availed, nor hesitated to de- 
grade the representatives of the Castilian despot into 
public incendiaries. The object which at that time 
most immediately occupied the court of Madrid, was 
to find an equivalent for the loss of Holland, by an 
extension of territory in Italy; persuaded that in 
case they could unite tbeir possessions with those 
of Austria, by subjugating ail the country between 
the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, an empire- 
would be erected in the south of Europe, too formi- 
dable for any thing to resist. 

Terrified at a project so destructive to their 
schemes of petty conquest, the native sovereigns, 
too feeble and disunited to resist the torrent, re- 
garded their ruin as inevitable. Under his tw ofold 
character of sovereign and poutiff, the vicegerent of 
heaven was often coustraiued to act with inconsist- 
ency. As the supreme head of the catholic church, 
be officially cherished the bigotry of Spain as the 
firmest prop of his spiritual authority; but, as a 
temporal monarch, he beheld her encroachments 
with the utmost jealousy and dismay. As succes- 
sor of St. Peter, he was impelled by interest, no 
less than by duty, to pray for the success of the 
Austrian arms ; but, as sovereign of Home, he was 
equally tempted to dread the destruction of the Ger- 
man protestauts, because their fall would annihilate 
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the only power capable of opposing the oppressors 
of Italy. Each of these sentiments seems alternately 
to have prevailed, exactly in proportion as hope or 
fear, ambition or piety, were his predominating 
passions. The danger of the moment was invariably 
the strongest; and the enemy who triumphed Ap. 
peared of course the most formidable^ It would 
have been inconsistent with nature to have acted 
otherwise; because the dread of losing a present, 
advantage is always more active than the wish of 
escaping a distant peril. This explanation affords 
a clue to many incongruities in the papal conduct; 
nor can we any longer be surprised that the vicar 
of Christ should at one moment unite with Spain 
and Austria for the extirpation of heresy, and be 
found at another clandestinely favouring the friends 
of the Reformation. Had it been possible the 
jarring interests of theology and politics to have 
been so united, as to have allowed the pope to ex* 
ert his undivided power for the consummation of 
one important object, the most fatal consequences 
might have ensued. 

With Henry IV. the splendour and influence of 
the Gallic throne sunk prematurely. A stormy mir 
nority relaxed all the sinews of government. A vain 
and ambitious regent, incapable ministers, and un- 
deserving favourites, squandered in dissipation and 
intrigue the treasure collected by the economy of 
Sully, and destined by his master to the noblest 
purposes. Surrounded on every side by jarring 
factions, and exclusively occupied in a selfish con- 
tention for the spoils of the nation, they bad neither 
leisure nor inclination to attend to foreign affairs. 
The same impolitic spirit of intolerance, which had 
armed one half of Germany against the other, had 
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also kindled in France the flame of rebellion ; so 
that when Lewis assumed the reins of government, 
he found his kingdom convulsed by domestic dis- 
sentions, and destitute of external consideration. 
Repressed by the wisdom and the humanity of his 
father* the Hugonots had availed themselves of the 
weakness incidental to a divided government, to 
give extent and stability to their power, and had 
rendered Rochelle, a strong and commercial city, 
the centre and capital of rebellion. Too supersti- 
tious to employ the only adequate remedy, an en- 
lightened system of toleration, and destitute of re- 
sources to carry into execution the injudicious plan, 
which he foolishly resolved to, adopt, the son of 
Henry was shortly reduced to the humiliating ex- 
pedient of purchasing the allegiance of haughty no- 
bles, whom he was no longer able to control ; thus 
rendering rebellion the surest road to honours, 
wealth, and authority. His impolicy in deserting 
the German protestants has been already discussed. 
Such ill-directed measures tended equally to under- 
mine the prosperity of France, and to degrade her 
national character ; but, fortunately for the glory 
and aggrandisement of a country destined eventu- 
ally to support so illustrious a part on the splendid 
theatre of the universe, the schemes projected by 
the wisdom of Henry IV. were about to revive with 
increasing energy under the vigorous administration 
of Richelieu. v : . m 

While the splendour of France was gullied by the 
feebleness and venality of her government, the re- 
public of Holland, having gloriously broken the fet- 
ters of Spaiu, established the fabric of her com- 
mercial prosperity on the solid basis of freedom. The 
enthusiasm of liberty, infused into every bosom by 
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the glorious example of the princes of theliousoof 
Orange, transformed a mercantile nation into a na- 
tion of heroes. Grateful for the assistance which 
they had formerly received from the German pro- 
testants, they felt eager to repay the important obli- 
gation; convinced that, by contributing to their 
emancipation, they must, eventually raise an insu* 
perabie barrier against the despotic projects of A us- 
tria. But their exertions were circumscribed by 
necessity. To resist the machinations of the Spa* 
nish court demanded every effort of strength and 
understanding that the infant commonwealth could 
command. Yet the anxiety to assist an unfortunate 
ally overcame every minor consideration, which 
might have fettered die activity of more powerful 
states; and we accordingly find a Dutch army pre- 
pared to co-operate in the defence of the palatinate. 

Notwithstanding the crowns of England and Scot- 
land were at length united, no real accession of 
strength had accrued to the British nation. On die 
contrary, the consideration which she had enjoyed 
under the politic administration of Elizabeth, was 
quickly impaired by the timidity of her successor. 
Convinced that the stability of her own throne de- 
pended upon the success of the protestant cause, 
the daughter of Henry consented to sacrifice one of 
the strongest propensities of her heart, the love of 
economy, in support of every enterprise which 
tended to circumscribe the influence of Spain. To 
have persevered in a scheme of such consummate 
prudence, required talents very different from those 
with which the son of Darnley was endowed. 
Taught by the pedantry of his education to consider 
wisdom as consisting in the know ledge of w'ords, or 
the systematical arrangement of a syllogism, he ren- 
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dered himself despicable in the eyes of Europe by 
the pompous imbecility of his measures ; neglecting 
every object that ought to have occupied the atten- 
tion of a prudent prince, for the pursuit of trifles 
equally undeserving of his notice, as a man, a scho- 
lar, or monarch. While the frugal Elizabeth, with 
well-timed generosity, poured forth her treasures in 
aid of the Dutch, and assisted in placing a protes- 
tant hero upon the throne, James abandoned his 
daughter and her unfortunate husband, to the ma- 
lice of their inveterate enemy. Absorbed in deduc- 
ing the regal authority from the special appointment 
of heaven, he totally forgot that the absurdity of the 
attempt endangered the claim which he foolishly 
wished to establish. 

Such was the prelude to those disastrous scenes, 
which, overwhelming England with discord and 
blood, in the struggle between prerogative and pri- 
vilege, prevented her from interfering with conti- 
nental politics. The storm had been long collecting, 
and burst with a fury that nothing could resist. 
Whether the greatest talents, combined with the 
greatest moderation, could have averted its impe- 
tuosity, must ever remain matter of speculation; 
certain, however, it is, that the system pursued by 
the misguided Charles had a directly opposite ten- 
dency. Impressed by his father with the most ex- 
travagant notions concerning the divine authority of 
kiugs, and possessing courage and cunning for the 
attempt, he rashly undertook to realize the prepos- 
terous theory. Hence arose that war, which (as 
Mr. Fox observes, with his usual discrimination,) 
“ has been so intemperately denominated a rebel- 
lion,” and which terminated in the death of the 
king, and the extinction of monarchy. 

VOL. I. M 
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The situation of Sweden will come under consi- 
deration at a future period, with greater propriety; 
and respecting Denmark, it may be sufficient to re- 
mark, that the active genius of Christian IV. by 
creating a navy, introducing discipline and order in 
tlte management of the army, and establishing a re- 
gular system of economy in the internal administra- 
tion, had given security, consideration, and energy 
to his country. 

In conformity to the pressing solicitation of his 
allies, Ferdinand had postponed the gratification of 
his resentment, till enabled by victory to be ui\just 
with impunity. But when the battle of Prlgue had 
subjugated Bohemia, aud annihilated all the hopes 
of his rival, he no longer set bounds to his vindictive 
temper, but determined, by one decisive blow, to 
gratify his hatred of Frederic, and of heresy. 

On the 21st of January, 1621, an edict appeared, 
by which, without assembling a diet, or even at- 
tempting to conceal the iniquity of the proceeding 
under the prostituted forms of law, Frederic and his 
adherents were subjected as traitors to the bar of 
the empire. By this violent act, no less repugnant 
to the spirit than insulting to the members of the 
Germanic constitution, the Elector Palatine, the 
Duke of liigeudorf, the Prince of Anhalt, aud the 
Count of lloheulohe, were deprived of their honours 
and territories.* The execution of the sentence was 
committed to Archduke Albert, governor of the 
Spanish Netherlands, as protector of the circle of 
Burgundy, and to the Duke of Bavaria; the former 
of whom was directed to invade the Lower Palati- 


* l»lic'luitft, i. 231. Ban*', Lx. 507. Sdmiidt, it. 19. 
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nate, while the Upper was occupied by the troops 
of Maximilian. 

This vigorous measure spread universal conster- 
nation among the protestants, while it was applaud- 
ed by the catholics with exaggerated praise, as the 
consummation of wisdom and virtue. There were 
not Wanting, however, even in the Austrian cabinet, 
men sufficiently enlightened to discover the impolicy 
of deviating from judicial precedents, and to fore- 
tel the consequent dangers. Hohenzollern, the pre- 
sident of the Aulic council, refused to be present 
at the ratification of the decree, alledging, in his ex- 
cuse, that his conscience forbade him to sanction a 
measure, which invested a man with the functions 
of judge in his own cause, in which the execution 
had preceded the sentence.* And this was literally 
the case, as the invasion of the Palatinate was under- 
taken previously to the condemnation of the elector, 
and in direct violation of the treaty concluded w ith 
the “Evangelical Union.” Neither was the system 
pursued less contrary to the forms than subversive 
of the principles of jurisprudence. Frederic had 
been condemned without being suffered to plead in 
his ow n defence, or even being cited to appear be- 
fore any tribunal; and yet Ferdinand, upon his 
accession to the imperial throne, had signed a ca- 
pitulation, by w hich he solemnly engaged never to 
issue the ban against any member of the Germanic 
confederacy, without strictlyjadhering to every for- 
mality usual in forensic processes. Circumstances, 
however, were now materially altered, and, as he 
no longer wanted support, he scarcely deigned to 


• Mcmoire de Leruiso Juliana?, 175. It is said that Ferdinand, upon 
this occasion, was governed entirely by the advice of the Spanish court. 
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offer any apology for this flagrant breach of his co- 
ronation oath, or even attempted to palliate an ac- 
tion, which could not be defended on any grounds, 
except the tyrant’s plea of necessity. 

That a sovereign, educated according to the max- 
ims of the Spanish court, should regard terror as 
the readiest instrument of government, it is consist- 
ent with reason to expect: we caunot therefore be 
astonished to learn that the Bohemian insurgents 
were treated with relentless severity. Three months, 
however, were suffered to elapse, after the_battie 
of Prague, involved in awful suspense. This mys- 
terious silence tempted many, who had fled in the 
general confusion, to return again to their estates ; 
and so great was the delusion, which universally 
prevailed, that numbers remained at home in per- 
fect security, though secretly admonished of the 
impending danger by Tilly.* At length, however, 
the tempest burst in all its fury : at the same hour 
precisely, and in the dead of night, forty-eight of 
the leaders of the disaffected party were seized in 
their beds, and being brought to trial before a spe- 
cial commission, seven and twenty were condemned 
to suffer upon a scaffold, and their property ordered 
to be confiscated.f Being for the most part per- 
sons in opulent circumstances, it may be presumed 
that the sentence was regarded by their judges as a 
financial expedient. Those who escaped with their 
lives were either doomed to banishment, or to per- 


* Though tliis fact is mentioned byCoxc, upon the authority of I’elzel, 
it is not easy to believe, that the callous breast of the plunderer of Magdc- 
berg was ever accessible to pity. 

(• I’iaccsius speaks thus of the execution of the Holieniian nobles, 
“ suppliers, noh Christiano solum liomini, sed quautuurvis barburo, ob iin- 
mauein crudelitatein, exccnuidis,” 3o0. 
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petual imprisonment, accompanied with the se- 
questration of their fortune. The rage of party 
being thus far satiated with the destruction of 
those, who had imprudently trusted to a tyrant’s 
humanity, a citation was issued, commanding the 
emigrants to appear before the imperial tribunal 
within a limited period ; and their neglect being 
construed into a proof of criminality, they were 
declared guilty of treason, and incurred in con- 
sequence the penalty of death and confiscation. 
Among these was Thurn, and several other noble- 
men, conspicuous for taleut and probity.* 

Had the proscription been confined entirely to 
those, who had taken an active part in the war, it 
might have been easy for flattery to have extenu- 
ated inhumanity by precedents of the highest au- 
thority ; but for the atrocities which ensued, no 
precedent could be found since the days of the 
second triumvirate. An edict, devised with more 
than inquisitorial severity, commanded all land- 
holders, who had been concerned in opposing the 
authority of the emperor, to make an ample con- 
fession of their guilt before comrnissionefsappointed 
to receive their depositions, under pain of incurring 
the most rigorous punishment. Terror now per- 
vaded every condition of life ; because a field was 
opened for malice and delation to which loyalty the 
most unshaken had nothing to oppose. Persuaded 
that the penalty attached to discovery would be 
less rigid than that denounced against conceal- 
ments, above seven hundred persons of noble birth 


* Lotichins, i. 236. — After the detail he given of tills bloody tragedy, the 
reader cannot but be surprised to meet with an culogium upon the cle- 
mency of Ferdinand. 
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inscribed their names on the list of delinquents. 
To these unfortunate victims of credulity, imperial 
clemency (for so it was insultingly styled in the 
partial language v>f the court,) condescended to 
grant their lives and titles ; but as justice required 
that such atrocious crimes should not escape with 
impunity, their estates were confiscated, either in 
part, or wholly, according to the measure of their 
offence ; and thus were many of the most opulent 
families reduced to absolute penury.* 

Having satisfied resentment, and filled his trea- 
sury, Ferdinand resolved to avail himself of the 
general consternation for the extirpation of the pro- 
testant tenets. Yet being apprehensive of the con- 
sequences, which might naturally be expected from 
a sweeping edict of unconditional proscription, he 
deemed it adviseable to proceed by progressive steps, 
though his unbending temper revolted at the idea 
of even a temporary compromise with heresy. The 
first effects of his indignation were accordingly 
levelled against the unorthodox preachers of the 
capital, who received positive injunctions to eva- 
cuate Bohemia. The part which they had acted 
during the late revolution, by exciting the people 
in seditious sermons to persevere in the righteous 
cause, was alledged as the motive for their banish- 
ment, because the emperor was still anxious to 
conceal from the protestants the extent of his secret 
designs.! His zeal however was much too intem- 
perate for prudence long to restrain it; and we ac- 
cordingly find that the exercise of every religion. 


* Pelwl. 731. 

t Lotidmis, i. 240. Puffendorf, i. 36. 
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except the papal, was shortly forbidden by an im- 
perial rescript.* * * § 

In the political constitution of Bohemia he made 
few alterations-! Some historians indeed affirm, 
that he commanded the documents, from which 
the national privileges were derived, to be delivered 
into his hands, and that he immediately burned 
them with many expressions of contempt. This 
accusation however reposea upon no solid founda- 
tion, as the original deed is still in existence. The 
seal and signature of Rodolph are torn off from the 
“ Letter of Majesty,” but all the other acts are 
entire ; nay more, were confirmed by Ferdinand 
himself, in 1627, at his son's coronation, £ with 
the additional concession, that no contributions in 
future should be imposed upon the Bohemians, 
without the concurrence of their represen tative.§ 

Notwithstanding the enormous sum of forty 
millions of florins, || is supposed to have entered the 
imperial coffers, from the forfeitures levied upon 
the adherents of Frederic, yet so prodigal was the 
emperor in his donations to the clergy, and so in- 
satiable were the Jesuits in their demands, that he 
found it impossible to recompense the sendees of 
his friends, without resorting to fresh confiscations. 
To find an adequate reward for the deserts of Maxi- 
milian was indeed a difficult task ; but to satisfy 
his expectations was impossible. Previously to 
the commencement of hostilities, the emperor had 


* 10*21. Pnftendorf, i. 36. 

f 1 list. Penecnt Ecclcs. Bobem. 294. 

J Sc limiill, iv. 19. 

§ Pclzel, 793. 

[| Aliout four millions sterling:. 
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engaged by a solemn contract to reimburse him for 
the expenses which he might incidentally incur in 
his defence. The hour of retribution was now 
arrived ; but the treasures extorted from the plun- 
dered nobles were already lavished. In this di- 
lemma, the spoils of the Palatine afforded the only 
resource. By transferring the honours and terri- 
tories of that unfortunate prince to the house of 
Bavaria, he gratified at once all the meanest pro- 
pensities of his nature ; by crushing a rival he in- 
dulged his pride and resentment in their fullest ex- 
tent ; he rewarded Maximilian without the smallest 
sacrifice at which avarice could repine ; and satis- 
fied every scruple with which a conscience more 
delicate might have allayed his triumph by pro- 
moting the glory of orthodox Christianity. 

The “ Evangelical Union,” so unworthy of the ap- 
pellation which it ostentatiously assumed, and of 
the cause it undertook to defend, began now to ex- 
perience the fatal consequences of its former inde- 
cision. With an indifference, almost surpassing the 
limits of human imbecility, the members had beheld 
the ruin of their leader, who, if permanently seated 
on the Bohemian throne, and properly supported 
by his allies, might have become the firmest pillar 
of the protestant church, and established it upon 
a foundation too solid for despotism or bigotry to 
undermine. Having imprudently suffered the pro- 
pitious moment to escape, no alternative remained 
but to endeavour to purchase precarious safety by 
the derilection of every principle for the protection 
of which they had coalesced. Terrified by the 
example of Frederic, they hastily concluded a 
treaty at Mentz, by which they abandoned that 
unfortunate prince to his unhappy destiny ; and, as 
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a convincing proof of their pacific intentions, con- 
sented immediately to disband their forces. By 
this dishonourable act the confederacy was dis- 
solved and no attempt was afterwards made to 
revive it.* 

Though shamefully abandoned by his former 
colleagues, Frederic still possessed a friend, who 
served him with fidelity under every reverse. Secure 
behiud the ramparts of Pilsen, Mansfeldt bid defi- 
ance to the whole power of Austria. Though un- 
certain of ever receiving the smallest reward, he 
defended the town with heroical courage, till the 
soldiers actually began to mutiny for want of pay. 
Destitute of funds to satisfy their importunity, and 
too weak to enforce obedience, he left the com- 
mand to an officer of experience, upon whose fide- 
lity he thought he could rely, and repaired to Heil- 
bron, where the protestant princes were assembled, 
in hopes of obtaining a scanty subsidy, to alleviate 
his immediate necessities. But while he was exert- 
ing every eflbrt in support of a cause, -to which his 
reputation and honour were pledged, Tilly pre- 
vailed upon his lieutenant to surrender. This disas- 
trous event was soou followed by the loss of all the 
Bohemian fortresses. f 

In the opinion of his contemporaries, that gallant 
adventurer had now terminated his eccentric career; 
but, at the moment when he was supposed to be 
irretrievably ruined, he suddenly appeared in the 
Upper Palatinate, more au object of terror than 
ever. Having received a scanty supply from Den- 
mark and England, and more extensive powers 


* Lotichius, i. 242. Schmidt, iv. la. 
t Lotichius, i. 201. Schmidt, iv. 23. 
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from Frederic, he collected an army of twenty 
thousand men, the greater part of whom had been 
recently dismissed by the Evangelical Union. So 
formidable a force, depending entirely upon their 
rapacity for sustenance, and commanded by a ge- 
neral of consummate ability, whose only fortune 
consisted in his sword, could not fail to excite uni- 
versal dismay. By many it was believed, that an 
attempt would be made to recover Bohemia before 
reinforcements could arrive from Vienna. To 
others, however, it appeared more probable, that 
Mansfeldt would direct his vengeance against the 
unprotected members of the Catholic League ; and 
by levying contributions on all ecclesiastical pro- 
perty recruit his ruined finances. ' But whatever in 
reality might have been his intentions, little time 
was allowed him for carrying them into effect, as 
the Duke of Bavaria, after forming a junction with 
Tilly, marched with the utmost celerity to the suc- 
cour of his allies. Incapable of opposing the over- 
whelming torrent, Mansfeldt was compelled to fall 
back upon Franconia, whose unexhausted fertility 
promised abundant supplies. But scarcely had he 
taken a strong position in the vicinity of Nurem- 
berg, when the Bavarian army appeared. His si- 
tuation was now become critical in the extreme, as 
he was equally in want of provisions and ammuni- 
tion, should his camp be invested by Maximilian. 
Neither could he attempt to extricate himself by a 
precipitate retreat, without exposing his harassed 
and disheartened troops to inevitable destruction. 
Nothing, therefore, remained, except to endeavour 
by stratagem to overreach the foe, and to this he 
accordingly resorted. A confidential officer com- 
municated to the Duke of Bavaria, under the seal 
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of secresy, his commander’s determination to aban- 
don a cause rendered desperate by the disunion of 
its leaders ; and further hinted, that he might be 
induced by an adequate offer to enter into the im- 
perial service. The prospect of gaining over such 
a formidable adversary was too seducing even for 
the wary Maximilian to resist; and, without further 
hesitation, he sent back the officer with unlimited 
powers to treat. A negociation so delicate could 
not be concluded without some deliberation. The 
electoral troops were destitute of every thing neces- 
sary for their subsistence; and, if not immediately 
relieved, might desert. The honour of Mansfeldt 
was at stake; and money aud provisions were in 
consequence dispatched from the Bavarian camp 
sufficient for the exigency of the moment. This 
was exactly the object at which Mansfeldt had 
aimed. His soldiers were refreshed, their arrears 
were discharged, the enemy was lulled into secu- 
rity. Availing himself of their supineness he de- 
camped in the night; and, though pursued by Tilly 
with the utmost celerity, he gaiued the Lower Pa- 
latinate in safety.* 

Though the contemptuous neglect with which his 
remonstrances had been treated shewed plainly 
that nothing could be expected from negociation, 
still the timidity of James revolted at. the idea of 
involving the nation in hostilities. Allured by the 
offer of a marriage between his son and the Infanta, f 
he patiently suffered- himself to be amused by pro- 
mises repeatedly broken, and no sooner broken than 


* Barre, ix; 608. 

+ In this celebrated transaction, it is difficult to determine which most 
deserves contempt, the credulity of James, the romantic folly of Charles, 
the insolence of Buckingham, or the duplicity of Spain. 
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lair would be amicably termimated, the moment the 
King of England should have compelled his son-in- 
law to make proper atonement for his misconduct.” 
He farther added, that “ as the emperor had hitherto 
acted by the advice of his allies, it was necessary 
for him to consult them upon the present occasion. 
The result of their deliberations he promised to 
communicate to his Britannic majesty, without the 
smallest reserve, immediately after the conclusion 
of the diet. It was, however, requisite,” he said, 
“ to observe, that the contending parties, being un- 
equal in rank, they could not treat on terms of 
equality. Notwithstanding the nature of the war, 
(a war between a rebellious vassal and his legitimate 
sovereign) still the clemency of Ferdinand was dis- 
posed to pardon every insult offered to his authority, 
provided the Palatine would produce undoubted 
proofs of the sincerity of his repentance, and give 
security for his allegiance in future* 

Digby, who had too much penetration to mistake 
the meaning of this declaration, no sooner heard of 
the movements of the Bavarian army than he re- 
newed his remonstrance in more urgent language; 
and, being referred to Maximilian, as the only per- 
son invested with powers to conclude an armistice, 
he set out immediately for Munich. Upon opening 
the business, and assuring the duke that the em- 
peror had consented to a suspension of arms, that 
artful prince jocosely told him, “ that it was super- 
fluous to enter into any negociation, because hosti- 
lities had actually ceased ; and I doubt not,” conti- 
nued he, with a triumphant smile, “to preveutany 


• Le Vasaor, v. 230. 
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farther commotions, by keeping possession of the 
Palatinate, till a permanent peace shall be estab- 
lished.’’* 

Such insolent treatment could not fail to excite 
the indignation of any man, who felt for the honour 
of England, and Digby accordingly complained 
to the emperor, with a spirit becoming a Briton. 
Ferdinand asserted, “that the conduct of Maximi- 
lian was strictly conformable to the laws of w r ar; 
and that he had done his duty in protecting his al- 
lies against the incursions of Mansfeldt, who had in- 
vaded their territories at the head of an army, avow- 
edly in the pay of the elector.”t 

The truce having expired between Spain and the 
Dutch, Spinola was recalled from Germany, in or- 
der to take the command of an armament destined 
for the invasion of Holland. Gonsales de Cordova, 
his successor in the Palatinate, anxious to distin- 
guish himself by some splendid achievement, in- 
vested Frankerulahl with a degree of precipitation 
more creditable to his courage than to his capacity. 
The vigilance of Mansfeldt was always ready to 
take advantage of the errors of an opponent ; and as 
the operations of the seige too plainly indicated that 
the troops were no longer under the direction of 
Spinola, he determined, by a bold and unexpected* 
blow, to revive the lustre of the electoral arms. With 
him a project was no sooner conceived than it was 
carried into execution. The army was instantly put 
in motion, and by hasty marches surprised Gon- 
sales, who being unprepared for their reception, 
abandoned the siege with the utmost precipitation. 


• Iiumc, xlix. f 1821. Le Yasser, v. 234. 
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Though highly glorious to the military reputation 
of Mausfeldt, this splendid action was attended 
with no permanent benefit, because he found it im- 
possible to support himself in a country completely 
exhausted by former depredations; but as Frank- 
endahl was rescued from imminent peril, and the 
garrisons of Manheim and Heidelberg were rein- 
forced, he quitted his position with less anxiety. 
Directing the torrent of his arms against the eccle- 
siastical principalities of Strasburg and Spires, he 
swept every thing before him with the impetuosity* 
of a deluge. Those wealthy provinces, which as 
yet had experienced only a scanty share of the hor- 
rors of war, afforded the necessary refreshment for 
his harassed soldiers, and ample funds for the pro- 
secution of hostilities.* 

To follow minutely this active commander through 
all his various enterprizes would lead into useless 
details ; because, though characterized by the most 
striking illustrations of genius, they seldom led to- 
important results. Suffice it to remark, that not- 
withstanding he was endowed with abilities which 
have rarely fallen to the lot of mortal, and which 
frequently give to the best authenticated facts the 
equivocal splendour of romance, he was scarcely 
less indebted to the jealousies which prevailed be- 
tween Tilly and Cordova, than to his own unrivalled 
talents for success. Had they heartily co-operated 
in one regular plan it would have been impossible 
for him long to have resisted ; but he was saved by 
their private disseutious ; and when compelled by 
their approach to evacuate oue province, or over- 


* Schmidt, iv. 20. 
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whelmed in appearance by a host of foes, either by 
the celerity of his movements or the fertility of his 
invention, he always found means to escape. 

The indolence of James had been at length stimu- 
lated to send a small body of English to assist in 
the defence of the Palatinate. Their commander, 
Sir Horace Vere, though at the head of no more 
than six thousand men, compensating by courage 
and activity for every deficiency,* rendered himself 
so formidable to the imperialists, that Frederic be- 
gan once more to cherish the delusive hope of re- 
covering his dominions. Impelled by a disposition 
naturally sanguine, and the transient gleam of pros- 
perity, he quitted his asylum in Holland, and ar- 
riving in disguise in Mansfeldt's camp, conferred 
the sanction of an illustrious name upon the opera- 
tions of a predatory banditti. Encouraged by the 
success of the British troops, and anxious to shew 
their beloved sovereign to a brave and loyal people, 
Mausfeldt crossed the Rhine, f and uniting with 
the Margrave of Baden-Dourlach, prepared for a 
vigorous campaign.]; 


* We inay fairly conclude, that tire ambassador of James would not, 
voluntarily disparage his exertions, and we may consequently give un- 
bounded credit to the following statement, transmitted in a dispatch to 
secretary Naunton. “The new English troops, commanded by my Lord 
general Vcre, began to rise this day out of their several garrisons, where 
they have Inin thus long for want of good arms; tho e which were pro- 
vided them by such as were put in trust, being unserviceable ; and now I 
have procured them to be well and sufficiently furnished out of the sutr-s 
magazines, with all other helps fit for their journey.” 48.0. 
f At Germeshcim. 

1 LotichiuS, i. 302. — Before he ventured to declare war against the 
emperor, the Margrave resigned his dominions to Ids sou, with positive 
injunctions to observe the strictest neutrality ; by which precaution ho 
Haltered himself to prevent the ruin of his family, iu case of his own 
defeat. 
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While the western provinces of the empire were 
alternately ravaged by friends and foes, another ad- 
venturer arose in the north, more fierce and sangui- 
nary than any commander who till then had wielded 
the sword of plunder. Christian, of Brunswick, a 
younger brother of the reigning duke, and himself 
administrator of Halberstadt, instructed by Mans- 
feldt in the important secret of maintaining soldiers 
without any natural resources, erected his standard 
in Lower Saxony ; and, being joined by crouds* 
whom w'ant or profligacy had rendered desperate, 
soon collected a formidable army. Animated by 
an ardent passion for military renown, and by hatred 
no less violent against the papal religion, because 
his own revenues being derived from the secularised 
property of the church depended on the stability of 
the protestant communion, he pillaged the wealthy 
prelates of Saxony with the inexorable rapacity of 
a barbarian. Yet the same man, who carried his 
detestation of popery to such a pitch, as to coin 
money out of the plate of which he plundered the 
convents, with the following ludicrous inscription — 
“ Christian of Brunswick, the friend of God, and 
the enemy of priests,” affected all the patriotism of 
an ancient German, and all the chivalrous gallantry 
of romance.* Enriched with ecclesiastical spoils, 
and strengthened by numerous reinforcements, he 
shaped his destructive course toward the banks of 
the Rhine, hoping, by a junction with the electoral 
army, to render his power irresistible. The ex- 


• 1622. llis admiration Cor the I'.icctrcss Palatine is represented by all 
historians as unbounded. 
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pectations of the protestants began now to revive ; 
they no longer contemplated the resources of Aus- 
tria in sullen despair, but looked forward to vic- 
tory and retaliation.* 

The conquest of the Palatinate, and the destruc- 
tion of a rival, were objects so dear to the emperor, 
that every thing was sacrificed to their attainment. 
He therefore felt happy to conclude a truce with 
Bethlem Gabor, upon terms not inconsistent with 
honour, in order that his troops might be at liberty 
to act upon the banks of the Rhine ; convinced that 
his losses in Hungary would be easily recovered 
when the fate of Frederic should be finally de- 
cided. 

Since the death of Bucquoy, killed in a skirmish 
with a foraging party, f the affairs of the emperor 
had gradually deteriorated in Hungary, because it 
was impossible to discover among the Austrian ge- 
nerals a commander of equal capacity. The Poles 
having also been defeated in a sanguinary battle 
with the Turks, the latter now remained at liberty 
to turn their impetuous valour against Austria. 
These considerations tempted Ferdinand to abandon 
all power and patronage to Gabor, provided he was 
suffered to retain the regal title.J 


• The princes of Hesse Cassel and of Wirtcrobcrg were the first dho 
began to prepare for war. The greater part of the money coined by 
Christian was derived from twelve silver statues of the apostles, which 
the bigotry of preceding ages had consecrated in the cathedral of Mun- 
ster. When accused of impiety by some of his followers, he sheltered 
himself under the authority of scriptnre, and pretended to' have only 
realized the ancient precept, — “ Go hence into all the parts of the earth. - ’ 
'■ — Galelii. i. 62. 
f Lotichius, i. 256. 

\ Almost the only article of importance obtained by Ferdinand, in re- 
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No sooner, however, was peace concluded, than 
a revolution at Constantinople threw the Turkish 
empire into such confusion, that all the apprehen- 
sions of Ferdinand were removed. The insolence 
of the Janizaries had risen to such an alarming 
height, that the sultan was little more than a titled 
slave, whose authority, and even life, depended en- 
tirely on their caprice. Eager to escape from this 
ignominious thraldom, Osman was supposed to have 
formed the project of conducting the greater part 
of those undisciplined bands into a distant province, 
under pretext of a pilgrimage to Mecca, and then 
abandoning them to the fury of the provincial troops, 
collected in numbers to destroy them. Whether 
founded in reality, or propagated merely as an in- 
centive to insurrection, the report was received 
with avidity, and excited the fury of the pretended 
victims to such a degree, that they rushed into the 
seraglio with tumultuous violence, deposed the 
trembling sultan, whose dastardly behaviour proved 
him unworthy to reign, and elevated in his place 
the stupid Mustapha, whom a former revolution 
had hurled from the throne, but whom the clemency 
of his successor and his own insignificance had pre- 
served. This wretched puppet, whose propensity 
to gluttony would have induced him to barter the 
Ottoman sceptre for a favourite dish, was too con- 
temptible even for the contemptible office allotted 
him l>v a mutinous soldiery, who valued him only 
on account of those qualities, which rendered him 


turn for many valuable concessions, was the re-establishment of the 
Jesuits in Hungary ; ami Ibis was subject to the condition that the 
reformed religion should enjoy the most ample toleration.— Lotichius, 
i. 271. 
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an object of universal derision. A government so 
despicable could not long exist ; and a party being 
formed in favour of Amurat, a younger brother of 
Osman, created such dissentions in the Turkish 
councils, that they had neither leisure nor inclina- 
tion to disturb the repose of Christendom.* 

The presence of Frederic, by giving reputation 
and courage to his troops, excited fresh alarm at 
Vienna. In case a junction should be effected be- 
tween the three protestant armies, which pillaged 
the provinces between the Rhine and the Elbe, it 
was far om impossible that hostilities might be 
carried into the hereditary provinces of Austria. 
It was therefore determined by splendid offers to 
tempt the venality of the hostile generals. Isabella, 
governess of tlie Spanish Netherlands, was accord- 
ingly instructed to enter into a negociation with 
Mansfeldt ; and the overtures made him were no 
less gratifying to his vanity than advantageous to 
his fortune. A principality supported by an ade- 
quate revenue, a large sum of money to be advanced 
immediately by way of gratuity, the rank of marshal 
in the imperial service, with five thousand horse at 
his own disposal, were strong inducements to a 
soldier, who had nothing in the world that he could 
call his own. The proposal, however, brilliant as it 
was, failed of success, and it is even matter of 
doubt, whether it was ever seriously listened to. 
Like a man accustomed to subsist on the uncertain 
produce of gaining, Mansfeldt could not bring him- 
self to renounce the visionary prospect of precarious 
power for the tranquil comforts of rational repose/) - 


* Nani Ilistoria Vcucta, lib. r. t Schmidt, iv. 21. 
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Encouraged by the presence of a legitimate chief, 
this daring adventurer compelled Tilly to abandon 
the siege of Tilsberg, and to light him upon disad- 
vantageous terms ; and, after defeating that experi- 
enced veteran with considerable slaughter, he com- 
pleted his glory, by conducting Frederic in triumph 
to the electoral palace at Heidelberg. 

The same spirit of jealousy, which had rendered 
abortive the designs of Tilly, proved scarcely less 
Altai to the protestants. While Mansfeldt continued 
with the Margrave of Baden, the Austrians were 
loo feeble to oppose them ; but after the armies se- 
parated, they were no longer equal to offensive 
operations. It is impossible to attribute this de- 
structive measure to want of foresight ; the talents 
of the commanders refute the accusation. We must 
therefore suppose, either that the surrounding 
country was so thoroughly drained as to be in- 
capable any longer of affording supplies for their 
united forces; or, what is still more probable, that 
the haughty soul of Mansfeldt, inflated with vic- 
tory, and the proud conviction of transcendent 
merit, disdained to decide the command with a col- 
league, whose rank prevented his serving in a sub- 
ordinate station, though decidedly inferior in abili- 
ties.* 

While Mansfeldt remained to defend the Palati- 
nate, the margrave undertook to divert the attention 
of Tjlly, by a sudden irruption into Bavaria. That 
vigilant general, however, prevented by his activity 
the completion of a project, which must have 
greatly embarrassed his future operations. > 7 o 


* Puffendorf, i. 38. 
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sooner had he penetrated the designs of the enemy, 
than he invited Cordova to sacrifice for the present 
their private animosity to the public service, and to 
co-operate in an enterprize, which, if carried into 
execution w ith vigour and success, could not fail 
to reflect the greatest honour on both. The Spa- 
niard, unwilling to be outdone in generosity, ac- 
cepted the proposal ; and, hastening to the assist- 
ance of his rival, they intercepted the margrave in 
his march, and defeated him at Wimpfen* after a 
sanguinary battle. 

The event of the contest, which deprived the van- 
quished of all his military resources, proved still 
more disastrous from its political effects. The vin- 
dictive temper of Ferdinand never lost an oppor- 
tunity of insulting the distress of a prostrate foe; 
and he accordingly availed himself of a dispute, 
between the protestant and catholic branches of the 
house of Baden, respecting the right of succession 
to certain bailiwics, to adjudge the litigated pro- 
perty to the orthodox claimant-! 

The calamitous consequences of the margrave’s 
temerity were in some measure repaired by the 
diligence of Mansfeldt, who, crossing the Rhine 
with unexampled celerity, defeated a considerable 
body of Austrians, which had taken advantage of 
his absence to lay siege to Baguenau, a strong 
fortress in Alsace, and on that account selected 
by the electoral general as a secure asylum for 
plunder. 

Elated with victory, and eager to punish a de- 


* 1622. PufTendorf, i. 38. Lotichius. i. 304 . Schmidt, iv. 21. 
f Thcatr. Lurop. i. 678. Fuffiundorf, ibid. Earre, ix. 521. 
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generate member of the reformed church, he di- 
rected his march along the banks of the Rhine, and 
pouring all his vengeance upon the defenceless ter- 
ritory of Darmstadt, surprised the capital, which 
was abandoned to the fury of a licentious soldiery, 
as a recompense worthy of their toils, and seizing 
the langrave in the midst of his little court, con- 
ducted him a prisoner to Manheim .* 

Terrified at the vicinity of such formidable neigh- 
bours, the mercantile timidity of Francfort hastened 
to offer a moderate ransom under the precarious 
title of donation ; but the approach of the imperial- 
ists suspended the negociation, and compelled the 
elector and Mansfeldt to regain the Palatinate, an 
undertaking of difficulty and danger. 

But the loss sustained during a hasty retreat 
was far from proving the greatest calamity which 
this predatory enterprise occasioned. The Austrian 
commanders being now secure from any attempts 
on their rear, directed all their efforts against the 
Duke of Brunswick, and falling in with him as he 
was preparing to pass the Maine, at Hoechst, near 
Francfort, took all his artillery and baggage. Pur- 
suing this advantage with masterly skill, Tilly fol- 
lowed him into the Palatinate ; and though unable 
to prevent his junction with Mansfeldt, it was 
not long before he obliged them both to evacuate 
the electoral territory, and to seek security and 
subsistence in the more fertile province of Al- 
sace.f 


* Tlieatr. Europ. i. C78. Puffendorf, i. 83. Barro, ix. 521. 
t It is curious to observe with what inveteracy the orthodox and pious 
Carafla directs the vengeance of Providence against heretics. Speaking 
of the defeat of Christian, he emphatically says, “ ecclesiasticos pccunia 
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The prospects of Frederic became now so gloomy, 
that the margrave deemed it prudent to avert im- 
pending ruin, by withdrawing entirely from the 
stormy scene. Having embraced this resolution, he 
disbanded his troops, and repairing with a few at- 
tendants to the castle of Hochberg, his favourite re- 
sidence, he resolved to pass the remainder of his 
days in the tranquil enjoyments of retirement. The 
fortitude of Mansfeldt, however, was not to be sub- 
dued by the rudest shocks of adversity; while he 
had a single regiment equal to the active duties of a 
campaign, or a single enemy to plunder, his perse- 
vering courage looked confidently forward to better 
times, conscious of deserving the admiration of his 
contemporaries, and of occupying a conspicuous 
place in history. 

While he was diligently employed in providing 
sustenance for his followers, at the expense of the 
pillaged Alsacians, Tilly completed the conquest 
of the Palatinate by the reduction of Manheim and 
Heidelberg. The former indeed offered little resist- 
ance; but the latter was defended with a determined 
courage, which should have entitled the inhabitants 
to a milder destiny. Humanity, however, was not 
among the virtues of Tilly; and he probably regard- 
ed it as an effeminate quality, disgraceful to the 
character of a soldier. The city at length being 
carried by assault, and given up to plunder, was 
treated with all the insolence and barbarity which 


mulctavit, ccclesiae thesaur in iuvasit, et sacra Lip-ana saucti lihorii 
optimo argento et auro inclusa profanavit, aureanique tliccam sacriiige 
furatus, in stipendia militum insolentissituonim post cusam raonetam 
ctfndit ; quod sacrilegiura non occults deus in priucipc turn iniquo ulcisci 
voluit; nam notarunt nonnulli, post tam probosnm, scelestunque (acinus, 
nunquam poster, vtc.toriam aliquant reportav it.” 117. 
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rapine or bigotry could inflict. The calamities oc- 
casioned by the devastation of arms, may, iu general, 
be repaired by time and industry; but, during the 
sack of Heidelberg, there perished treasures which 
it was impossible ever to replace. The electoral 
library, one of the richest in Europe in curious ma- 
nuscripts, and formed at an enormous expense, was 
irrecoverably mutilated, by the ignorance of men, 
incapable of appreciating its inestimable value. The 
greater part of the books, however, being luckily 
preserved, were afterwards distributed by the Duke 
of Bavaria, as marks of friendship to his allies;* and 
the rarest works being allotted, with pious prodi- 
gality. to the papal library, were carefully deposit- 
ed in the Vatican. f 

This unwearied course of prosperity, however, 
proved insufficient to calm the apprehensions of 
Ferdinand, who looked forward with dread to an 
approaching reverse, while Mansfeldt and Bruns- 
wick were in arms; for he was no stranger to the 
intentious of the protestant princes: he knew that 
from necessity, as well as inclination, they were 
hostilely inclined, and were ready to declare iu fa- 
vour of the elector, whenever it could be done with 
impunity. These considerations determined him to 
work upon the credulity of the English monarch, 
and thus render him instrumental to the ruin of Fre- 
deric. James’s aversion to blood had induced him 


* Carafla is unable to conceal hi* contempt for the Germans, for having' 
permitted this valuable collection to be carried out of their country : 
“ Dum clcctores variis imperii negociis intcndercut. ego, iinpetrata a Ba- 
varia* electorc bibliotheca lleidclbergensi, quw et copia librorum, et ra- 
ritatc mauuscriptoruin omuibns alii* iu Germania, ct tbrsan in liuropa, 
antecellehat, Roman transmittendam. curavi.” 150. 

t Lotichius, i. 320. Bougrant, i. 91. Barre, ix.528. — This valuable 
collection has been removed to Paris by Bonaparte. 
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to listen, with childish facility, to the treacherous 
overtures of the imperial cabinet; and, finding his 
efforts for the restoration of peace, not only second- 
ed by Denmark, but even openly supported by the 
Saxon court, he began to flatter himself that the 
moment was at length arrived, when his endeavours 
would be crowned with success. Though deter- 
mined to elude the demand, Ferdinand listened with 
benignity to the English ambassador, expressing his 
anxiety to bring the contest to an amicable issue, 
but declining to enter into any specific engagements, 
alledging,that it would be derogatory to the imperial 
dignity, to pardon a prince who still resisted his 
authority, laying waste the most populous provinces 
of the empire, and setting its laws and constitution 
at defiance. While the elector retained in his ser- 
vice men justly proscribed for the enormity of their 
crimes, it would be fruitless, he said, to ofTer plans 
of conciliation; but the moment Frederic should 
dismiss Mansfeldt and Brunswick, those foes to re- 
ligion and social order, he would be ready to accede 
to any equitable arrangements which might lead to 
a general pacification.* 

Persuaded that the emperor was for once stucere, 
though he had invariably deceived him in every ne- 
soeiation, James prevailed on his son-in-law to dis- 
band his forces, and entirely to submit his future 
destiny to the precarious issue of a treaty .f Though 
no longer sanctioned by legalized appointments, the 
electoral generals were not disheartened, but re- 
solved to continue a piratical warfare. Mansfeldt, 
indeed, was forced to relinquish the chimerical hope 


* 1622, Puflcndorf, L 39. t Schmidt, iv. 21. 
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of erecting for himself an independent principality 
in Alsace; but the world was open before him; the 
lustre of his reputation, and the relaxation ot disci- 
pline, which distress compelled him to tolerate, 
drew to his standard adventurers of eyery nation ; 
and to plunder he trusted for supplies. Determined 
boldly to face the persecutions of fortune, lie col- 
lected the treasure deposited at Haguenau, and, in 
conjunction with the romantic admirer of the Elec- 
tress Palatine, directed his course toward the fron- 
tiers of Lorraine, at the head of an army, consisting 
of eighteen thousand foot and eight thousand horse, 
with fourteen pieces of artillery, and attended by a 
prodigious concourse of women, whose profligacy 
and prodigality added greatly to the general confu- 
sion. Accustomed to subsist, like a horde of ban- 
ditti, on the precarious produce of pillage, and to 
consider as their own whatever inflamed their cupi- 
dity, they equally derided the municipal institutions 
of civilized society and the divine commands of the 
Almighty. Proceeding onward in the career of de- 
vastation, they crossed the Moselle, and laid the 
opulent dioceses of Metz and Verdun under heavy 
contributions. 

It now became requisite to make a selection be- 
tween various plans, which presented themselves to 
the option of the commanders. The duchy of Lux- 
emburg abounded in every thing to tempt avidity; 
the army might there repose in plenty from all its 
fatigues, and when their excesses should have ex- 
hausted that fertile province, there was nothing to 
obstruct their march towards Holland, where the 
bold adventurers had little doubt of meeting with 
a reward commensurate with their merits. Mean- 
while the archduchess had renewed her invitation. 
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iii the uaine of the Spanish court. Ferdinand also 
endeavoured to appease the resentment of Mans- 
feldt, by the most seducing proposals of dignity and 
emolument; while the King of England conjured 
him, with prayers and presents, not totally to aban- 
don a cause, of which he was the firmest support. 
The Venetians were desirous of conferring upon him 
the supreme command of their armies ; his services 
were even courted in France, where the Duke of 
Bouillon attempted to interest his active genius in 
defence of the Calvinists. Terrified by the exagge- 
rated reports which daily arrived of the horrid ex- 
cesses committed by his followers, die court like- 
wise opened a negociation for conferring upon him 
more solid advantages in the royal service. Never, 
perhaps, was mortal placed in a more extraordinary 
situation. Without a single acre that he could call 
his own, without property of any description, with- 
out rank or connexions, and even without any de- 
cided religion (for it was always dubious to what 
sect of Christians he belouged), by transcendant ta- 
lents, and heroic courage, he had exalted his repu- 
tation to so elevated a height, that the greatest po- 
tentates contended for his favour.* 

The character of Ferdinand was little calculated 
to overcome the scruples of Mansfeldt, and his 
pride revolted at a subordinate station though in- 
ferior only to Spinola. The prospects which pre- 
sented themselves in the Dutch service were more 
analogous to his disposition; yet circumstances af- 
fording a favourable opportunity of extorting money 
from France, his necessities induced him to sei^e it. 


• Bougeant, i. 94. Barrc, ix. 530. 
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and he accordingly listened with apparent compla- 
cency to the proposals made him by Bouillon. 
Louis was at that time absent from his capital, oc- 
cupied entirely with the senseless project of extir- 
pating heresy in the south — the northern frontier 
was left unguarded. The queen-mother, to whom 
he had entrusted the management of affairs, grew 
alarmed at the danger to which she was exposed, 
anticipating all the horrors which awaited Paris, 
when a ferocious banditti should be in possession 
of the Louvre. Too feeble to assume a menacing 
aspect, the ministers had recourse to intrigue, and 
conceiving their only safety to consist in delay, 
they directed the Duke of Severs, at that time 
governor of Champagne, to enter into a treaty with 
JVtansfeldt, and to endeavour, by presents or pro- 
mises, to retard his progress, till a force could be 
collected to oppose him. The attempt was less 
difficult than it at first appeared, because that 
eccentric hero had never entertained a serious 
thought of invading France, but intended merely 
by the terror of his name to tax the timidity of a 
fearful woman. The design however was not con- 
cealed with sufficient art to elude the penetration 
of Nevers, who protracted the negociation under 
various pretences, till the enemy, reduced by dis- 
ease and desertion, was constrained to retire pre- 
cipitately. Having forced a passage through the 
.Spanish army which attempted to impede his ca- 
reer, Mansfeldt persevered in his original plan of 
offering his services to the Dutch, and pursuing 
his way through an enemy’s country, continually 
harassed by flying parties, and frequently re- 
duced to the utmost, distress for food and forage, 
he reached at length the frontiers of Holland, with 
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diminished numbers, but augmented fame ; his re- 
treat being admired by all competent judges as a 
masterpiece of military genius. After forming a 
junction with the Prince of Orange, the combined 
army was strong enough to compel Spinola to raise 
the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom.* This important eu- 
terprize being accomplished, the disorderly beha- 
viour of their new allies alarmed the frugality of 
the Dutch, who caught with eagerness at the first 
opportunity of getting rid of such troublesome 
champions. Dismissed and rewarded by the saga- 
cious republicans, Mansfeldt returned to the thea- 
tre of his former exploits.t 

Though the heart of Louis XIII. was a perfect 
stranger to all the finer feelings of humanity, yet 
had it not been equally callous to the sugges- 
tions of prudence, he could not have contemplated 
without serious alarm the increasing influence 
of Austria. Few of his ministers indeed were 
blest with discernment duly to appreciate the 
danger, which threatened Europe, should Ferdi- 
nand be permitted to proceed undisturbed in his 
ambitious career. The sage Lesdiguieres alone 
had spirit to combat the disgraceful system of tem- 
porising imbecility adopted by the cabinet of Paris : 
with an energy becoming bis rank and experience, 
that gallant veteran represented to the king, that it 
was no less inconsistent with the interest than de- 
rogatory to the honour of his crown, to remain a 
tranquil spectator of the ruin of a prince, the firm 
friend and ally of his father. To this enlightened 
counsel his secret advisers opposed ideas more 


* Lotichius. 

t Barrc, ix.530. Sclunidt, iv. 21. Puffcndorf, i. 39. 
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analogous to the prejudices of the monarch, and 
more consistent with their own incapacity. De- 
voted from interest to the court of Madrid, or sub- 
jected through bigotry to the papal see, they en- 
deavoured to persuade their master that the aggran- 
disement of Bavaria was a favourable circumstance 
for France, because the destruction of the protec- 
tants, a necessary consequence, would deliver his 
kingdom from every danger with which it must be 
threatened, while that restless sect should be able 
to abet his rebellious subjects in ali their most des- 
perate attempts. Addressing their arguments to 
the weakness of his intellect, they contended, that 
heresy could no longer maintain its impious do- 
minion in France, when capable of deriving no far- 
ther assistance from the parent fountain. What 
motive,” they asked, with an air of triumph, as if 
proud of the important discovery, “could render tl>e 
prosperity of Maximilian prejudicial to the welfare 
of France.” He alone, among the catholic princes 
of Germany, was capable of balancing the power 
of Ferdinand. By opposing his views of personal 
aggrandisement, the king would necessarily oblige 
him to unite his interests by closer ties with those 
of Austria ; but by favouring his pretensions to the 
electoral dignity, he could not fail to establish a 
permanent ascendancy in the Bavarian councils, 
and to secure for ever the friendship of a prince, 
whom nature intended for his aily.* 

Though totally destitute of solid foundation, and 
even repugnant to the most obvious principles 
of policy, this mode of reasoning had an air of 


* Lc Vasaor, 337. 
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plausibility capable of misleading a man superior 
in sagacity to Louis ; and he accordingly resolved 
to remain a tranquil spectator of the ruin of Fre- 
deric.* 

That ill-advised prince was so completely strip- 
ped of his possessions, that he had nothing to lose 
except the electoral diguity ; and to deprive him of 
that, without the consent of a diet, was too bold 
an infringement of the Germanic constitution, even 
for the arrogance of Ferdinand to attempt. A diet 
was accordingly convened at Ratisbonne, to which 
the apostate members of the protestant party were 
invited : for weak and divided as that party was, 
it was expected that their fears would render them 
subservient to the will of the emperor. * The oppo- 
sition of Saxony could alone prove formidable ; but 
whatever might be the elector’s personal feelings 
respecting the deposition of Frederic, he could pot 
dispute the power of Ferdinand to depose a rebel- 
lious vassal, without invalidating his own claim; 
because he was indebted to a similiar transaction 
for his seat in the electoral college. Still, however, 
he declined to sanction by his presence the injustice 
of a proceding for which no precedent could be 
produced, except that of his ancestor Maurice. 
This resolution would have been highly creditable 
to the character of John George, had it proceeded 
from patriotism alone, and not been polluted by the 
sordid passions of avarice and superstition. Rut 
bigotry took fright at seeing the Lutheran divines 
involved in the Bohemian proscription, while covet- 
ousness murmured at the negligence of Ferdinand 


* Le Vassor, v. 337. 
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in delaying so long the promised reward. The va- 
cillating policy of the Elector of Brandenberg re- 
joiced at finding in the behaviour of his colleague 
an excuse for his own inactivity ; and their example 
was followed by the less powerful sovereigns of 
Brunswick and Pomerania, who refused even to 
send their representatives.* 

Though the absence of many of the German 


* Bougeaut, i. 99. — The jealousy of the protestants had been lately ex- 
cited by an intercepted letter from the emperor to Don Balthasar Zuniga, 
who, during his embassy from Spaiu to the court of Vienna, had gained 
the confidence of Ferdinand. This curious document having fallen by 
accident into Mansfeldt’s bands, was immediately published ; and, as it 
contributed to throw additional light upon the projects of Ferdinand, I 
have made the following extracts. After attributing the success of his 
arms with affected humility to the favour of Providence, propitiated by 
the purity of bis faith, he thus proceeds — ■“ with the Elector Palatine, its 
firmest prop, the abomination of heresy must be overthrown, unless we 
should be tempted with unpardonable lenity to take the sleeping serpent 
into our bosom. After the injuries which he has already sustained, no 
reconciliation with Frederic can be sincere. Besides, it is the very es- 
sence of Calvinism to regard no action as criminal, which can tend to 
disseminate its impious principles. The catholic religion, and the house 
of Austria, can never look for security, while they leave the power of 
injuring them in the hands of a rival at all times ready to exert it," 

To this letter, written by a confidential secretary, a postscript was 
subjoined by Ferdinand himself ; as he probably considered the con- 
cluding paragraph of too great consequence to be entrusted to any except 
Zuniga. “ Could we obtain (I translate with literal precision, because 
the passage transcribed seems dearly to prove that in the breast of a 
bigot superstition may be a passion subservient to pride,) another vote 
in the electoral college, we might depend upon seeing the imperial crown 
immoveably fixed upon the brow of a catholic, and probably upon that of 
an Austrian prince, because gratitude would induce the Duke of Bavaria, 
to devote himself entirely to the aggrandisement of a family, to which be 
is indebted for bis own elevation,” — Schmidt, iv. 22. This inference is 
by bo means just, but the whole epistle presents a strange medley of sense 
and bigotry, of humility and presumption, of hypocrisy and resentment. 
It served however to elucidate two essential points of the utmost impor- 
tance to the friends of the Reformation ; first, that it was the intention of 
the Austrian court to tolerate no religion except the papal ; and secondly, 
that it had formed a regular plan to render the imperial dignity hereditary. 
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princes, upon whose support he had confidently 
relied, proved a sensible mortification to the em- 
peror, he had still the satisfaction of finding his 
conduct approved by a numerous assemblage of ca- 
tholics. Encouraged by the servility, or the vena- 
lity, of the audience, he opened the sessiou in a 
studied harangue. After expatiating largely upon 
the extent and nature of the imperial prerogative, 
and his own moderation in exercising it, he ad- 
verted particularly to the case before them, the 
excesses committed by the Palatine troops, and the 
insult offered to his own authority. He then pro- 
ceeds to state that as the merited retribution for 
such enormous offences, and in virtue of the power 
entrusted to him by Providence, and the unanimous 
assent of all the German states, he had thought 
proper to deprive a rebellious vassal of the electoral 
dignity, and to transfer that honour to the Duke 
of Bavaria, as a recompense due to his important 
services, as well as to his zeal for the orthodox 
religion. 

- To this splendid donation, with mercenary mu- 
nificence, the Upper Palatine was annexed, in ex- 
change for that part of the Austrian dominions 
which had been mortgaged to Maximilian* An 
ample portion of the Lower Palatine was at the 
same time conferred upon the Duke of Neuberg, by 
way of compensation for his claim to the electorate, 
and the remainder was given to the Spaniards.'!' 

A measure so decisive could not fail to excite the 
most enthusiastic delight in the bosoms of all who 
were blindly devoted to the papal see, but the im- 


* Rougeant, i. 100. 

t 1623. Ibid. Puffendorf, i. 40. Schmidt, iv. 22, 
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pression made on the minds of the protestants was 
widely different. The former contended that Fer- 
dinand, by the exemplary punishment inflicted 
upon a bold and contumacious rebel, had not trans- 
gressed the bounds of his legitimate authority, but 
bad merely fulfilled a sacred obligation, which in 
quality of guardian of the Germanic constitution 
he owed to heaven and to his country. The latter 
on the contrary censured the whole proceeding, as 
being essentially deficient in the necessary formali- 
ties, if not totally repugnant to the established 
principles of justice. To pass judgment upon an 
elector belonged alone to the electoral college ; nor 
could any sentence be valid, unless confirmed by 
the unanimous assent of the whole order. But, in 
the present instance, that invaluable right had been 
grossly violated ; as the first prince in the empire 
had been tried and degraded, without the partici- 
pation of his compeers, and even without being 
cited to appear before any tribunal whatever, a pri- 
vilege conceded to the meanest criminal.* 

Such were the sentiments entertained by the con- 
tending sects ; but even when divested of religious 
enthusiasm, and unbiassed by the spirit of party, 
we calmly investigate the conduct of Ferdinand, it 
is difficult to justify it upon any principle of en- 
lightened policy. Let us again recur to the argu- 
ments employed by his adversaries. After having 
clearly shewn that he had not only transgressed the 
forms universally prescribed in all criminal trials, 
but had even violated the engagement solemnly con- 
tracted with the whole German people at his coro- 


* Schmidt, hr. 23. Lotichiuj, i. 341 Barre, ix. 638. 
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nation, they proceeded to examine the wisdom of 
his decision, as conducing to accomplish his de- 
signs. “The object of the emperor," they said, 
'• as he has publicly declared, is to restore tranquil- 
lity to the empire; but is it probable that this should 
be effected by an action tending directly to inflame 
every hostile passion ? Can it be supposed that Fre- 
deric will tamely submit to his unmerited destiny, 
while he has the means of continuing hostilities? 
Rigour, therefore, even admitting it to be founded 
in justice, is not the way to appease his resentment. 
By clemeucy indeed his anger might be disarmed. 
A generous oblivion of every transgression would 
not only awaken the gratitude of Frederic, but it 
would also serve to exalt the glory of the emperor, 
more than all the victories which he has obtained.* 

“ But even allowing that the Palatine by seditious 
practices has forfeited his hereditary honours, it 
would be the height of injustice to involve his in- 
nocent children in their father’s disgrace. They 
have never transgressed the statutes of the empire ; 
they have never rebelled against its sovereign.” 
However discordantly such well-established truths 
might sound in a despot's ear, prosperity had raised 
his presumptiou so high, that he rashly resolved to 
accomplish his purpose, in spite of the censure of 
mankind. Yet he so far condescended to sacrifice 
resentment to the public feeling, that he left open 
a door for reconciliation, assuring the friends of the 
degraded elector, that in consideration of their soli- 
citations, he would not refuse to receive that un- 
fortunate prince into his imperial favour, provided 


* Barrc, ix. 544. 
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he should immediately return to his duty, and make 
proper atonement for his past offences. He farther 
consented, that the transfer of the electorate to the 
house of Bavaria should not affect the rights of 
Frederic’s children, nor those of the collateral 
branches of the Palatine family ; but that they 
should be at perfect liberty to assert their claims 
after the death of Maximilian. To this delusive 
concession a declaration was annexed on the part 
of the Duke of Bavaria, expressing his readiness 
to ratify the compact by a specific engagement.* 
Nothing now was wanting except the ceremony 
of investiture, which took place on the twenty-fifth 
of February, f in the presence of many catholic 
princes, and was conducted with extraordinary 
magnificence. Neither the Saxon nor Prussian de- 
puties could be tempted to be present at this so- 
lemnity. Even the Spanish ambassador refused to 
attend, as his court affected to disapprove the de- 
position of Frederic, and had even protested against 
it This device however proved too shallow to im- 
pose on any one, except the credulous successor of 
Elizabeth, who seemed delighted to find that his 
superior wisdom had at length met with the respect 
which it so deservedly merited. J 


* Londorp, x. 136. Barn-, ix. $44. 
4 1623. 

I A moires do Louise Juliane, 362. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Consternation exerted by Ferdinand’s violence. — Religious persecution 
commenced in the Palatinate. — Mansfeldt and Brunswick continue 
hostilities. Attempt of the latter to recover Bohemia frustrated by the 
vigilance of Tilly. — Sudden change in the politics of England and 
France. — Treaty of Marriage between the Infanta and the I’riuce of 
Wales broken off, and an alliance contracted with Henrietta of France. 
— Growing power of Richelieu.— Dispute# concerning the Valtolinc 
between the courts of Vienua and Paris. — The vigour and decision of 
the Cardinal. — Vast projects of Ferdinand excite the jealousy of all the 
Protestant states. A league formed to oppose him : and the command 
of the army entrusted to tire King of Denmark. Imprudence of the 
1 choice in great measure ascrihable to Charles I. of England. Activity 
of the Emperor. — Appearance and Character of Wallenstein ; he 
(erics an army at bis own expense, seizes the bridge at Dessau, and 
repulses Mansfeldt, while Tilly defeats the Danish monarch. Mans- 
feldt rallies his forces, penetrates into Hungary, where he effect* a 
junction with Bcthlem Gabor. His death. 

*1 hough the protestants had beheld the ruin of 
Frederic with apparent insensibility, they were at 
length awakened from the disgraceful torpor by 
the presumptuous insolence of the conqueror. The 
solemn mockery of justice, by which the liberties 
of Germany were in fact annihilated, gave a decided 
preponderance to the papal religion in the electoral 
college ; and thus threatened to render the imperial 
crown hereditary in the Austrian family * This 
however was a distant evil, and could affect only a 
part of the existing generation. But there were 


* The protestants had only two vote*, Brandenburg and Saxony,to 
oppose to those of Bohemia, Bavaria, Mentz, Treves, and Cologne. 
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other calamities, whose grievous pressure might be 
immediately felt, and toward these they looked 
with a degree of horror, bordering upon despair. 

Ferdinand having humbled his personal enemies, 
had leisure to direct his fury against those whom 
he regarded as the enemies of God ; and a violent 
persecution was accordingly commenced in tire 
hereditary states against every description of sec- 
taries. The papal religion was also forcibly es- 
tablished in the Palatinate, and declared to be the 
only one which would be tolerated iu future. This 
rash proceeding clearly indicated that a plan was 
in contemplation for the total extirpation of pro- 
testantism; mid that, with the freedom of worship, 
its followers would be deprived of all the secular- 
ized benefices. 

Notwithstanding the alarm became general, it is 
highly probable that it might have been productive 
of nothing more formidable than complaints, and 
even those “ not loud but deep,” had not Brunswick 
and Mansfeldt been still unconquered. In spite of 
the heavy losses sustained in various encounters, 
no sensible diminution appeared in their ranks, as 
the chasms were instantly fiiiled. The unbounded 
licentiousness in which their troops were indulged, 
the rich booty collected by those who survived, even 
the toils and chances of a military career, gave a 
zest to life, more congenial to the feelings of despe- 
rate men, thau the regular enjoyments of domestic 
society. The characters of the commanders were 
also admirably calculated to attract the confidence 
and affection of beings, who considered valour as 
the most eminent of alb human endowments. In- 
variably foremost at the post of danger, they shared 
in every hardship with the meanest soldier, when 
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money and provisions ran short; but when fortune 
smiled upon the adventurous enterprize, they also 
partook in his rudest gratifications with apparent 
delight Thus the popularity of their manners, to- 
gether with the advantages arising from indiscrimi- 
nate plunder, attracted volunteers to their standards, 
while those of the regular and better disciplined 
armies could hardly procure a single recruit.* 

After separating from his colleague, Mansfeldt 
supported himself for a considerable period by ra- 
vaging the fertile province of Friesland ; till having 
reduced it by rapacity to extreme distress, he ac- 
cepted a gratuity of three hundred thousand crowns, 
as a compensation for the humanity with which he 
had treated the inhabitants/! 

Meanwhile the Duke of Brunswick had retired 
into Lower Saxony, where he was amicably re- 
ceived, upon promising not to molest the catholics. 
Convinced, however, that repose was abhorreut to 
his restless temper, the directors of the circle con- 
ferred upon him the command of the provincial 
militia, flattering themselves that the innocuous 
amusement of a parade might compensate the fa- 
tigues of more active service; but all endeavours to 
restrain the impetuosity of a man, designed by na- 
ture to shine amid the wreck of empires, were as in- 
effectual as an attempt to chain the winds, or to pre- 
scribe bounds to the ravages of the ocean. To per- 
sonal friendship for the unfortunate elector, with 
whom he had been intimately acquainted in Hol- 
land, he united a romantic attachment for the 
daughter of James, which in the true spirit of cbi- 


* Schmidt, iv. '23. t Ibid. 
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valry he proclaimed to the world, by substituting 
in the place of his ancient device the following 
motto: “For God and Her.” Auimated by the 
desire of restoring a sceptre to the object of his 
adoration, he formed the bold design of penetrating 
into Bohemia, and having united his forces with 
Bothlem Galtor under the walls of Prague, to re- 
place Elizabeth and her husband on the throne.* 
The brilliant prospect thus presented to the enter- 
prizing courage of the Transilvanian by the ardour 
of Christian, and supported by the eloquence of the 
elder Thurn, who had been long exerting his power- 
ful talents to rouse the jealousy of the Porte, was 
too seducing to be with withstood, particularly as 
he was assured of the concurrence of several inde- 
pendent bashaws, who had been gained by the Bo- 
hemian patriot.f 

Confident of adding to his former laurels, the 
waivode advanced to the frontier of Moravia with 
a formidable force, in full expectation of being re- 
ceived with open arms by an oppressed and irritated 
people; but the star of Austria again prevailed. 
The projects of Christian had been prematurely 
frustrated by the vigilance of Tilly, who, suspect- 
ing that some important plan was in agitation, sud- 
denly quitted his cantonments in Hesse, and watch- 
ed the valorous champion of religion and beauty so 
closely, that he was compelled to abandon his ori- 
ginal scheme, and to endeavour to fortify himself 


* Elizabeth® coujugi Frederic! creptam de multibus chirothccam pilco 
suo accommodatis, juravcrit, nun demissunun se symboluin illud e capitc, 
priusquam regem Frederieum sulis pragenM rcdditum vidisset.— BrathoL 
Hist. 58. 

■f 1623. Schmid*, U. 23. 
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by a junction with Mansfeldt. Tilly, however, 
being aware of the design, pursued him with acce- 
lerated speed ; and having overtaken him at Statlo, 
in the bishopric of Munster, a sanguinary conflict 
ensued, in which the gallant defender of Germanic 
freedom was severely w ounded, and totally defeat- 
ed, with the loss of all his artillery. Among the 
prisoners taken by the victorious army were the 
Dukes of Weimar and Altenburg, both ofticers of 
promise, and sincerely devoted to the protestant 
party* 

The result of this important triumph was no less 
fatal to the hopes of the vanquished^ than it was 
honourable and advantageous to the victor. No 
longer in a condition to act offensively, Mansfeldt 
was reduced to the humiliating necessity of suffering 
Lipstadt to be taken before his eyes. The emperor, 
on the contrary, was left at liberty to employ all 
his resources for the defence of Bohemia. Gabor 
advanced, without interruption, to the gates of 
Brunn, and burned the suburbs with wanton fero- 
city. That, however, proved the extent of his de- 
predations, as the imperial general, Montenegro, 
after routing his detachments in various skirmishes, 
reduced the main body to such distress, that san- 
guine expectations were entertained at Vienna of its 
being forced to surrender at discretion. Though de- 
cidedly inferior to the Austrian commander in tac- 
tics, Gabor greatly surpassed him in the arts of in- 
trigue: when unable any longer to contend against 
his antagonist in the field, he had recourse to nego- 


* Barrc, ix. 519. Puflendorf, i. 42. Lotichius, i. 358. 
t The remains of the army took refuge in Holland, where many of them 
entered into the scrvic of the republic. Barrc, ibid. • 
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ciation, with his wonted duplicity; till, by conces- 
sions and promises, to which he never meant to ad- 
here, he induced Montenegro to consent to a sus- 
pension of arms, which speedily terminated in a 
peace.* 

This temporary calm (for no engagement con- 
tracted with that perfidious enemy could he regard- 
ed as permanent) was of essential benefit to Ferdi- 
nand, since it extricated him from a situation so 
pregnant with danger, that he is said seriously to 
have lamented his own want of sagacity, in having 
reduced the Palatine to despair. So great was his 
apprehension from the gathering storm, that, accord- 
ing to the assertion of contemporary writers of ac- 
knowledged veracity, he had actually conceived the 
design of repairing the injustice of his former con- 
duct, and even made a proposal to his friend Max- 
imilian, respecting the establishment of an eighth 
electorate, to be given to him as an equivalent for 
that which he had unjustly usurped, and which he 
was now invited to restore. But tlie sudden change 
which had taken place in the aspect of affair s, hav- 
ing appeased the terrors of Ferdinand, every senti- 
ment of compunction subsided, and left his breast 
accessible only to its accustomed inmates, resent- 
ment, pride, and superstition.^ 

Mansfeldt and Brunswick being no longer in a 
situation to continue offensive operations, and the 
animosity of Gabor having abated, Ferdinand ap- 
peared to rule with uncontrolled authority over a 
nation of slaves; proudly mistaking for abject sub- 
mission the sullen torpor of despair. The scene, 
however, was about to change, and fresh actors 
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were preparing to mount the ensanguined theatre. 
Hitherto we have beheld the kings of England and 
France degrading the honour of two warlike nations 
by their contemptible policy; but events had oc- 
curred, which not only roused the constitutional in- 
dolence of James, but even excited Louis to un- 
sheath the sword against a sovereign who professed 
himself the champion of the Vatican. 

Janies had hitherto sacrificed the glory and wel- 
Jare of his kingdom to the ridiculous project of 
marrying his heir to a Spanish princess; but the 
insolence of Buckingham having broken off the 
treaty, by insulting the delicacy of Castilian pride, 
in the person of Olivares, all the influence of the 
favourite was excited to promote a rupture with the 
court of Madrid. Though the vanity of the king 
was deeply concerned in the event, and, in order to 
promote it, had consented to terms no less repug- 
nant to the prejudices than prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of his people, yet, so great was his weakness, 
that he was unable to resist the united intreaties of 
Charles and Buckingham. It is the characteristic 
of folly to be always in the extreme. James, tiH 
then, had trusted for the restoration of his son-in- 
law to the generosity Of Spain ; but he, on a sudden, 
resolved to act with vigour, and to obtain by anus 
what lie had vainly attempted to procure by negoci- 
ation. For this purpose, however, it was necessary 
to reeux to a measure most hateful to the House of 
Stuart, and to summon a parliament. The money 
granted by his subjects, for the recovery of the Pa- 
latinate, had been squandered, as usual, with child- 
ish prodigality ; bub as th,^ unpopular alliance with 
a catholic princess w as abandoned, he flattered him- 
self that the expenses incidental to a war, uuder- 
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taken in conformity to the wishes of the people, 
would be liberally provided. 

To account, however, for this sudden alteration 
in the politics of the court, and to explain the mo- 
tives which led to a quarrel with Spain, without ex- 
posing the favourite to universal indignation, re- 
quired no little dexterity ; l»ut as artifice, and not 
genius, was the characteristic of the Scottish line, 
Buckingham was commissioned to lay before the 
parliament a varnished narrative, which, by sup- 
pressing some facts, and misrepresenting others, in 
some measure satisfied the nation, and saved the 
favourite from merited disgrace. Lest suspicion, 
however, should attach to the assertion of a man, 
not more remarkable for veracity than for humility, 
the Prince of Wales w as brought forward to pros- 
titute his sacred word, in confirmation of a premedi- 
tated falsehood.* 

Notwithstanding the glaring contradictions con- 
tained in Buckingham's statement, it answered the 
purpose for which it was intended; for so eager was 
the nation for war, that generously overlooking 
every inconsistency, they expressed their joy by 
illuminations aud lionfires.t Tire rupture with Spain 
having deprived the Prince of Wales of one bride, 
it became requisite to provide him with another; 
yet, in spite of the antipathy manifested by all ranks 
and conditions of men against an alliance with a pa- 


* Mr. Ilumc contents himself with remarking, that “ it n difficult fully 
to excuse the conduct of these prin.es.” A more impartial writer would 
probably have said, “ that it is impossible to And expressions adequate to 
express the contempt which such infamous prevarication deserves.” It is 
in the breasts of sovereigns that truth and justice ought to lind an asvlum, 
when banished from the commerce of. the world. 

+ Hume, xlix. 
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pist, the vanity of James revolted at the idea of ad- 
mitting any female, except the daughter of a king, 
to the chaste embraces of his son. Henrietta of 
France was accordingly selected to replace the in- 
fanta in the affections of Charles ; and so eager was 
the English monarch for the completion of the cere- 
mony, that he consented to entrust her with the 
education of her children, till they should attain the 
age of thirteen. To which imprudent concession we 
are probably indebted for being delivered from a 
family, which their warmest partizans are forced to 
acknowledge to have been the decided enemies of 
freedom. 

The period, however, for active interference had 
been suffered to escape; yet, in spite of every ob- 
stacle, it was resolved, by the warlike council of 
this pacific monarch, to reconquer a country situated 
in the heart of Germany, defended by numerous 
and well-disciplined armies, and so entirely sur- 
rounded by potent enemies, that it had no commu- 
nication whatever with England. But w'hen minis- 
ters are ambitious of acquiring the reputation of 
vigour, no difficulties can deter them from an un- 
dertaking; and they frequently embrace it with 
greater avidity, in proportion to the obstacles whi^h 
attend it. Mansfeldt was accordingly taken into the 
English pay, and an army levied, consisting vjf 
twelve thousand infantry and two thousand cavalry, 
which was destined to unite with a powerful rein- 
forcement, supposed to have been promised by 
Louis. Relying confidently upon professions which, 
if ever made, were intended only to deceive, the 
troops were embarked, and sailed to Calais, where, 
instead of meeting with the friendly reception which 
James’s credulity had anticipated, they were refuse I 
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permission to land, and obliged in consequence to 
direct their course toward the more hospitable 
coasts, of Holland. But no previous intimation of 
the destined voyage having been communicated to 
the Dutch government some objections were made 
to receiving them, which occasioned considerable 
delay ; and a pestilential malady having broken 
out in the fleet, more than half the troops fell vic- 
tims to its fury, before permission arrived for their 
disembarkation ; and the wretched remnant appear- 
ing unequal to the arduous attempt, the expedition 
of course was abandoned.* 

The councils of France had likewise experienced 
a total change. The genius of Richelieu having 
triumphed at length over every competitor, was 
paving the way for that paramount influence which 
he afterwards exercised to enslave and aggrandise 
his country. Unwilling openly to engage in the 
tempestuous scene of German politics, till he had 
subdued every domestic faction, he confined him- 
self entirely to intrigues and promises, and occa- 
sional subsidies. The lofty soul of this aspiring 
prelate, however, felt too tenderly for the honour 
of a crown, of which he was destined to become 
the firmest prop, to permit the smallest insult to 
escape with impunity. This manly spirit, so dif- 
ferent from that which l*ad till then enfeebled the 
resources of France, was first displayed in bis deci- 
sive conduct respecting the Valteline. 

- A religious dispute, fomented by the selfish am- 
bition of Spain, had exposed the romantic vallies 
of the Valteline to all the horrors of civil eotnmo- 

J 


* 1623. Hume, xli*. 
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tions.* These distentions afforded an opportunity 
for the court of Madrid to attempt the subjugation 
of a province, highly important as a military sta- 
tion, under pretence of vindicating the violated au- 
thority of the Grison league.f After forcibly seia- 
ing the principal passes, the Duke of Feria, at that 
time governor of Milan, ordered fortresses to be 
erected to defend them ; thus flattering himself to 
secure an easy communication between the Spanish 
possessions in Italy, aud the hereditary provinces 
of Austria. The timidity of the Italians, justly 
alarmed at an event so pregnant with ruin to their 
degraded country, had immediate recourse to 
France; endeavouring to excite the jealousy of 
Louis, by representing the action as making part 
of a general system to subvert the liberties of Eu- 
rope. But the degenerate son of the immortal 
Henry was too much occupied with the paltry ca- 
bals of a court, to have leisure to attend to foreign 
affairs. Yet as it would have been totally inconsist- 
ent with the dignity of a powerful nation, the 
friend and protector of the Helvetic confederacy, to 
remain a tranquil spectator of its ruin, an ambas- 
sador was sent with unlimited power, for the pur- 
pose of mediating a reconciliation. After various 
subterfuges a treaty was concluded, by which Spain 
engaged to demolish the forts, and to evacuate the 
country. Nothing however could be more remote 
from her intention thau faithfully to execute the 
contract; and a thousand excuses w*ere in conse- 


• There is a short account of this transaction, which took place in 1620, 
in the History of the Helvetic Directory, to which 1 beg leave to refer, 
iv. 523. 

t Marshal Bassompierre was sent to Madrid in 1621. 
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quence framed to elude it. A proposal however 
being at length made to surrender the castles into 
the hands of the Pope, for the express purpose of 
being destroyed, the piety of Louis induced him to 
acquiesce ; and though it was manifest to the world 
that the holy father was blindly devoted to the 
court of Madrid, his abject spirit was terrified at 
the idea of entering into a dispute with the vicege- 
rent of heaven. This bold attempt was reserved 
for one of the chosen pillars of the church. Cardi- 
nal Richelieu was no sooner placed at the head of 
affairs, than all the measures of government were 
directed with a degree of activity and resolution 
unknown since the days of Henry the Great. In- 
dignant at the degradation to which France was 
reduced by the weakness and venality of its rulers, 
he recalled Sillery from Rome, under pretence that 
lie had exceeded his powers, boldly insisting that 
the treaty of Madrid should be fulfilled in every 
respect.* This decisive step was followed by mea- 
sures equally vigorous. An alliance was concluded 
with Venice and Savoy for the recovery of the Val- 
teline, accompanied by a promise on the part of 
Louis, that if the contingents furnished by the con- 
tracting parties should prove inadequate, an ample 
subsidy should enable Mansfeldt to make a power- 
ful. diversion in Germany.f The Marquis deCceu- 
vres was at the same time entrusted with an im- 
portant mission to the Helvetic government, which 
he executed with so much address, that permission 
was granted to levy troops for the expulsion of the 
Spanish and papal forces. Having overcome the 


• Bougcant, i. 108. Lc Vassor, v. Cr>4. f 1624. Ibid. vi. 99. 
VOL. I. P 
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scruples of the catholic cantons, and secured the 
co-operation of the protestant, he laid aside his 
diplomatic character, and putting himself at the 
head of ten thousand men, he compelled the enemy 
to evacuate the Valteline, while the Duke of Savoy 
commenced offensive operations against the Ge- 
noese.* 

Considering that the object of the confederates 
was widely different, the result of their measures 
was far more favourable than under similar circum- 
stances might have been expected. Their ultimate 
success ought however to be ascribed to the com- 
manding genius of Richelieu, who had equally to 
contend against the fears of his master, and the pre- 
judices of the zealous catholics. Predetermined 
never openly to engage in a foreign war till he had 
reduced the Hugonots to submission, it became 
necsssary, in order to avoid a rupture with Spain, 
that the French should assume the modest title of 
auxiliaries, acting in conformity to an ancient 
treaty, as the allies of the Grison confederacy. 
The army confided to the command of Cofuvres 
was accordingly composed almost entirely of Sw'iss, 
reinforced by two French regiments. I 

Persuaded that the security of their own repub- 
lic depended upon the expulsion of the Spaniards 
from Italy, the Venetians artfully endeavoured by 
intrigues and entreaties to extend the sphere of 
hostilities. The restless ambition of the Duke 
of Savoy induced him warmly to second this pro- 
ject, in the hope of obtaining an augmentation 
of territory .J 


• IG24. Rougeant, 109. Lc Vassor, vL 101. 
t Ibid. 93. J Ibid. 
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The lDsult offered to the papal authority by an 
officer in the service of France, excited the resent* 
ment of Urban VIII. who had the prudence how- 
ever to confine his anger to official complaints, and 
to reject the proposals of the Spanish court for a 
general league against Lewis.* For he wisely pre- 
ferred trusting to the piety of that feeble monarch, 
rather than to his own exertions for redress, and 
an ambassador extraordinary was accordingly sent 
with special instructions to flatter his vanity, and 
alarm his religious scruples. But the ascendancy 
of Richelieu was now so great, that neither the 
usual modes of negociation, nor the dignified cha- 
racter of Cardinal Barbarini, the nephew and fa- 
vourite of the sovereign Pontiff, were able to shake 
his resolution.^ The forts remained in the posses- 


• The bold genius of Richelieu is clearly developed in a conversation 
between him and the Spanish ambassador, detailed at length by Le 
Vassor, iv. 106. Unacquainted with the real character of the cardinal, 
the Marquis of Mirabel endeavoured to alarm him by expatiating upon 
the injury which would accrue to his reputation from espousing the cause 
of heresy. “ Sir,’’ replied the minister of Lewis, not a little piqued at the 
insult thus offered to his understanding, “ I trust I am capable of distin- 
guishing between a political and a religious dispute. Though a catholic 
and a cardinal, I am also the minister of a powerful monarch, and as 
such I am bound to promote the glory of my master, instead of rendering 
myself subservient to the interests of Spain, from an ill-founded apprehen- 
sion of offending the Pope. When the king was engaged in the laudable cn- 
terprize of extirpating the protestant opinions in France, you took advan- 
tage of the op]>ortuni(y to attack our allies; is it then improper for us to 
avail ourselves of a moment of domestic repose, to afford them assistance 
in their distress You are now acquainted with our intentions, and are 
at perfect liberty to shape your conduct accordingly. VVe have no appre- 
hensions rcs|*ccting the event, the Hugonots are no longer a formidable 
body ; and in spite of all the efforts of the Spanish court, the power of 
the king is sufficiently great, to preserve the internal tranquillity of his 
kingdom.’* 

t Lewis was so well tutored by his minister, that he could be no 
longer terrified like an infant. Retying npon his weakness, the pontifioal 

v 2 
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sion of France, till finally restored to the Grison 
league by the treaty of Moncon* 

The occupation of the Palatinate by the Spanish 
troops was likewise an object of jealousy to France, 
whose enlightened minister could not behold with 
indifference that ambitious power establishing itself 
in a country so calculated to furnish increasing 
means of annoyance. 

Such was the origin of that formidable league, 
which when matured by the genius of Richelieu, 
and conducted by the heroism of Gustavus, gave a 
blow to Austria from which she never recovered. 
At present, however, her prospect was serene, 
though clouds were gathering in every quarter. 
IV o enemy was any longer in arms ; and the autho- 
rity of Ferdinand appeared firmly established on 
the tremendous basis of terror. This therefore was 
the moment for disbanding his forces, had security 
been his only object. But no hints were given of 
a similar intention ; no preparations were made to 
effect a reduction. An army of upwards of one 
hundred thousand men, under the command of 
Tilly, and other experienced officers, spread terror 
and desolation from the banks of the Rhine to the 
frontiers of Bohemia. A general alarm was in 
consequence excited, and little doubt entertained 


miuUtcrs, (Nari ami Spada) expatiated largely upon the outrage offered to 
the sacred character of their master in language as lofty as ever was em- 
ployed by the proudest of his predecessors in the darkest ages of supersti- 
tion. “ I will consult my cotiucil,” was the laconic answer returned by 
the king, desirous of being freed from the persecution of men, toward 
whom his fears of the cardinal, and his fears of the pope, made it equally 
dillieult for him to act with propriety. Le Vassor, ii. 131. 

* Signed in 1626 by the Due d’Olivares, and the Marquis du Fargfs, 
tin' i tench ambassador. Dumont. Corps Diploot. 
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of the designs of the emperor to render his autho- 
rity despotic in Germany, and to convert an elec- 
tive into a hereditary monarchy. 

A crisis so extraordinary was calculated to 
awaken all the energies and passions of the human 
heart. The pride of the league looked down with 
contempt upon a prostrate foe, though their hatred 
diminished with their apprehensions. The uuion 
on the contrary, confounded at the degradation 
into which they were fallen, and overwhelmed with 
the humiliating reflection that it was the merited 
recompence of disunion and imbecility, scarcely 
ventured to cherish the most distant expectation of 
ameliorated fortune, though they panted after an 
opportunity of revenging the injury to which their 
religion and liberties were exposed.* 

The project of James for the recovery of the Pa- 
latinate were resumed with vigour by his son, who 
told his parliament, with greater sincerity than was 
usual with him in similar communications, that he 
had prevailed upon his uncle, the King of Den- 
mark, to enter into a war with Austria, by pro- 
mising to support him with the troops and trea- 
sures of England. That warlike monarch, he said, 
would no sooner erect his standard in the north of 
Germany, than it would be resorted to by all who 
were desirous of emancipating themselves from the 
fetters of Austria. "I" A confederacy had been formed 
with the greatest secrecy between Christian IV. the 
Dukes of Brunswick and Mecklenburg, and all she 
states of Lower Saxony, with the exception of Lu- 
neburg, for the express purpose of compelling Tilly 


* Schmidt, iv. 24. t 1624. Hume, L Clarendon Hist, of Rebell. 
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to evacuate the circle, now completely exhausted 
by the imperialists. Preparations conducted on so 
extensive a scale as became necessary for the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, could not escape the notice 
of so vigilant a commander. Anxious to stifle the 
kindling flame, Tilly addressed a menancing letter 
to the states, commanding them to suspend all far- 
ther levies, under penalty of incurring the empe- 
ror’s displeasure, and being treated with all the se- 
verity of military execution. Undismayed at the 
threat, they calmly replied that their object was 
solely precautionary. While surrounded on every 
side by numerous armies, not accustomed to ob- 
serve the strictest discipline, it would be inconsist- 
ent with prudence to remain unarmed ; but they at 
the same time protested that they entertained no 
hostile designs against any member of the Catholic 
League, and least of all against Ferdinand.* Too 
wary to be deceived by professions when positively 
contradicted by facts, Tilly repeated his injunction 
in still stronger terms, and prepared to enforce 
their obedience. 

Delay however was of so much importance to 
the opposite party, that they endeavoured by every 
expedient to postpone the conflict. Troops indeed 
were levied, and magazines were provided, but 
opinions disagreed respecting the commander to 
whom the defence of the reformed religion should 
be confided. It was universally acknowledged that 
the only tw'O princes capable of undertaking that 
momentous charge were the Kings of Sweden and 
Denmark ; for to England as usual they looked for 


• PufTendorf, i. 44. Schmidt, iv. 24. Lotichius, i. 414. 
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subsidies, and subsidies only. The military talents 
which Gustavus Adolphus had already displayed 
in the Polish war, and the celebrity he had acquired 
in different negotiations, seemed to point him out 
as the fittest champion of protestantism. Christian, 
on the contrary, was far more distinguished for the 
qualities of a statesman, than for those of a soldier ; 
but the proximity of his territory, and the actual 
possession of the rich province of Holstein, were 
powerful inducements, and in the opinions of many, 
outweighed the superior talents of the Swedish 
monarch. The political views and attachments of 
both were directed by the same leading principles. 
To both the aggrandisement of Austria was an ob- 
ject of almost equal alarm ; to both, the protestant 
tenets were equally precious, and both appeared 
equally interested in preventing the emperor from 
establishing a naval foree in the Baltic.* 

The elector of Brandenburg, who began seriously 
to repent his folly in having remained a tranquil 
spectator of the ruin of Frederic, and who was 
among the warmest admirers of Gustavus, made 
the following proposals to the English court, in the 
name of that illustrious monarch. 

1st. “That the powers allied in defence of the 


* Christian was also influenced by personal motives of hostility toward 
Austria, besides the interest which he took in the fate of a jirince so 
nearly allied to him as Frederic. The rich secs of Bremen and Verdcn 
were designed by the King of Denmark as a provision for the younger 
branches of his family ; and it w as more than probable that these would 
he irrecoverably lost, should the emperor he suffered to establish absolute 
authority in Germany. The permission granted by the court of Vienna 
to the courts of Schaumburg to assume the arms of Sleswick annexed by 
Christian I. in 1459, to the royal domains, w as another subject of com 
plaint — C'o.xc, i. 799. 
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Germanic constitution should use their utmost en- 
deavours to prevent any armament from being as- 
sembled at Danzic with hostile intentions toward 
Sweden.” 

2d. “ That the King of Denmark should engage 
not to attack Sweden, while she was occupied in 
hostilities against Austria.” 

3d. “ That an English fleet, consisting of not 
less than seventeen ships, should unite with the 
Swedes.” 

4th. “ That Gustavus Adolphus should maintain 
an army of twelve thousand foot, and two thousand 
horse, at his own expense.” 

5th. “ That the allies should pay twenty-four 
thousand infantry and six thousand cavalry, to be 
levied in the name, and subject to the orders of the 
King of Sweden, to whom they should take an oath 
of fidelity.” 

6th. “ That a free passage should be granted to 
the Swedish army through all the territories of the 
allies.” 

7th. “ That no member of the confederacy should 
enter into any treaty, with the court of Vienna, or 
with any of its adherents, without the consent of 
the other members.” 

8th. “ That Bremen and Verden should be de- 
livered into the hands of Gustavus for the reception 
and security of his military stores, and in order to 
preserve the necessary communication with his here- 
ditary dominions.” 

9th. “ And lastly, in case a reverse of fortune 
should compel the protestants to conclude a peace, 
they should do every thing in their power to facili- 
tate the retreat of Gustavus.” 

Gustavus required an early answer, that in case 
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his offers should be accepted, he might have time 
to negoeiate a prolongation of the truce, which was 
nearly expired with Poland, before his treaty with 
England should be made public.* 

This project having been communicated to the 
court of France, was strenuously supported by 
Richelieu, who as an additional inducement to fa- 
cilitate the negociation, offered a liberal subsidy in 
the name of his master ; though he declined to be- 
come an active member of the confederacy. He 
farther suggested the propriety of restricting the al- 
liance to the procuring a fair and honourable peace, 
and establishing a balance between the rival reli- 
gions, which alone could tend to preserve it. And 
with this view, he proposed that in case cf a nego- 
ciation, the Kings of France and England should 
be chosen joint mediators, j' 

Envious of the reputation which the Swedish her 
was about to require, Christian resolved to deprive 
him of the command, and, in consequence, proposed 
to undertake the charge and conduct of the war 
upon far more reasonable terms. The artifice suc- 
ceeded, and being warmly seconded by the recom- 
mendation of Charles, his offers were accepted by 
the allies. Fears, however, were entertained, that 
this imprudent preference might offend Gustavus; 
but his elevated soul, superior to every selfish feel- 
ing, and anticipating the result of this inconsiderate 
choice, replied with dignity to the communication 
made him, that he wished the King of Denmark the 
utmost success ; ironically adding, “ that the choice 
of the commander appeared to him a favourable pre- 


* 1625. GrimoardHist.de Gustave Adolfe, i.247. t Ibid. 251. 
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sage, as it furnished an unequivocal proof of dis- 
cernment.* 

The incapacity of Christian for a great military 
undertaking, though known to Gustavus, was not 
even suspected by himself. With a presumption, by 
no means uncommon to men who suppose them- 
selves capable of the most arduous enterprises be- 
cause they have excelled in the management of less 
important concerns, he flattered himself at once to 
terminate the contest, and to reduce the power 
of Austria within the bounds of moderation, in the 
course of a single campaign. Appointed general- 
lissimo of the armies of the confederates, he soon 
found himself at the head of sixty thousand men ; 
and being joined by considerable reinforcements 
from Brunswick and Mecklenberg, he thought no- 
thing too difficult to be accomplished. 

The intentions of the confederates could no longer 
be disguised, and it was apparent to the world that 
they had more in contemplation than a system of 
cautious defence. The measures concerting with 
England and Holland, and the clandestine commu- 
nications with France, evidently embraced a sphere 
of action more extensive than that of internal secu- 
rity, and clearly indicated the intention of attempt- 
ing the re-establishment of the Palatine, and the 
humiliation of Austria.! 

Too cautious to be deceived by empty profes- 
sions, J and too haughty to yield to compulsion, Fer- 
dinand determined, by vigour aud decision, to de- 


* Grimoard llistoire de Gustave Adolfo I. 427. 
f Schiller, ii. 

J All doubts respecting the real intentions of the confederacy were en- 
tirely dissipated by an intercepted letter front Frederic to the Count of 
Thum, which fell into.Tilly’s hands. — Schmidt, iv. 24. 
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stroy the confederacy before it attained to maturity. 
Tilly therefore received instructions to commence 
hostilities, and to endeavour by every means in his 
power to prevent the King of Denmark from form- 
ing a junction with the Duke of Brunswick and 
Mansfeldt, who were levying troops with their ac- 
customed activity. Such an object was worthy of 
the talents of a soldier renowned alike for foresight 
and courage. Tilly accordingly, by rapid marches, 
took possession of the passes in the mountains con- 
tiguous to Hesse, as he had received undoubted in- 
telligence that it was the intention of Christian to 
advance towards Cassel, and that the Landgrave 
was ready to declare in his favour. While uncon- 
tested master of the left bank of the Weser, Tilly 
laid the whole country under contribution; the king 
confined his operations to the right, but wishing to 
diminish the sufferings of his allies, he weakened 
his army by numerous detachments, at a time when 
measures the most decisive were indispensibly re- 
quisite, to give confidence and courage to his ad- 
herents* 

The elnperor had hitherto employed the troops of 
the League for the subjugation of the Palatinate, 
and the conduct of the war had been entrusted en- 
tirely to the Elector of Bavaria, as commander in 
chief of the army of execution, and by him had been 
delegated to Tilly. To a man of boundless ambi- 
tion, such a state of dependence could not be satis- 
factory; for though splendid success had hitherto 
crowned every enterprize, he could not but feel that 
power, supported by extraneous exertions, was sub- 


* 1625. Schiller, ii. 
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ject to various chances, and that a collision of in- 
terests might at any time endanger the stately fabric 
they had erected. Neither was it probable that the 
attachment of the catholic party, or even the grati- 
tude of its leader, would induce them to second the 
extensive schemes with which victory had inspired 
the Austrian cabinet. If they had hitherto assisted 
in depressing the protestants, it was in the cause of 
religion they had combated. Maximilian had now 
attained the most exalted dignity that imperial 
bounty could confer. Enriched with the spoils of 
his ruined friend, he had nothing more to expect 
from the hands of the emperor, and would conse- 
quently behold, with an eye of jealousy, the rapid 
aggrandisement of Austria. A formidable army, 
supported entirely at his own expense, and thus 
rendered independent of all foreign controul, w’as 
necessary for the execution of Ferdinand’s designs, 
and to aid in establishing that paramount authority 
over all the members of the empire, to which his 
despotic temper aspired.* 

However essential to his projects such a measure 
appeared, the difficulties attending it seemed almost 
insurmountable. His territories were impoverished, 
his treasury was exhausted, his subjects were dis- 
contented; yet all these obstacles were unexpect- 
edly removed, and an army assembled, more formi- 
dable than any which till then had supported the 
catholic cause, by the eccentric genius of a hero.f 
Count Waldstein, or Wallenstein, as he is more 
frequently called by the German historians, was one 
of the most extraordinary, personages of this extra- 


* Schmidt, ii. f IC25. Ibid. 
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ordinary era. Descended from an ancient, and once 
opulent family, in Bohemia, he was born at Prague, 
in 1583; destined by his parents to receive a learned 
education, he was sent to the university of Padua, 
where he gave himself up to the study of mathema- 
tics and of judicial astrology, the fashionable folly 
of his contemporaries. This latter pursuit, to which 
he was addicted with a puerile credulity, led him 
imperceptibly to regard the position of the planets 
as inseparably connected with the destiny of man ; 
and probably tirst suggested to his ardent imagina- 
tion those splendid visions, which enabled him, with- 
out family connexions or hereditary wealth, unsup- 
ported, and even frequently opposed, by the go- 
vernment he served, to dictate laws to the Germanic 
confederacy, and even to render himself formidable 
to the court of Vienna. The pedantic regularity of 
a college, however, in a short time disgusted a 
temper proud and turbulent in the extreme, and 
panting after distinctions more rapid and tangible 
than those of literature. Indignant at the restraints 
of scholastic discipline, he resolved to devote him- 
self to the profession of arms, and, as a prepara- 
tory step, entered into the service of the Margrave 
ofBurgau, in quality of page; where he acquired 
every accomplishment ornamental to a gentleman, 
or necessary for a soldier. 

A disposition naturally severe and gloomy is best 
adapted for the reception of those enthusiastic im- 
pressions which are apt to degenerate into super- 
stition. Wallenstein was educated by his father in 
the protestant tenets, but having fallen into the 
hands of an' artful Jesuit, during his residence at 
inspruck, he imbibed a strong predilection for the 
religion of Rome, whose pageants and miracles were 
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far more congenial to his heated fancy than the 
evaugelical simplicity of his primitive faith. An ac- 
cident, however, determined his conversion : having 
escaped unhurt from a perilous fall, and being 
taught to consider his preservation as a warning 
from heaven to abandon his former errors, he obeyed 
the call with alacrity. 

The narrow sphere of a Tyrolian court soon ceas- 
ed to excite the emulation of a man stimulated by 
the resistless impulse of genius, and au implicit con- 
fidence, in astral culminations to aspire ultimately 
to a regal diadem. Taking leave of the Margrave, 
he successively visited France, Holland, England, 
Italy, and Spain, that he might study the interests 
and relations of the different European powers in a 
school commensurate with their importance. With 
the enlightened eye of a statesman he examined the 
progress of each of these nations in arts, in science, 
and in commerce, inquired into their resources, 
their political alliances, the strength and discipline 
of their armies and navy, the temper and pursuits 
of their inhabitants, the form of their government, 
and the power and capacity of their sovereigns, 
overlooking nothing that could gratify curiosity, or 
enlarge the sphere of his understanding. 

Thus qualified to support an eminent part in 
every situation of life, he returned to his native 
country, eager to distinguish himself in that pro- 
fession by which Hannibal and Ca;sar had ac- 
quired immortality. Pride however revolted at the 
idea of appearing in the field without those brilliant 
accoutrements which were the characteristics of 
rank, but which his straitened income was unable 
to procure. But having improved his fortune by 
marrying a widow in the decline of life, he deter- 
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mined to indulge his reigning passion, and give 
unbounded scope to his military genius. 

During the war in the Friuli between the Ve- 
netians and Ferdinand, before he obtained the 
imperial crown, Wallenstein raised a regiment of 
cavalry at his own expense, and distinguished him- 
self so much by his enterprizing spirit and judicious 
execution, that he rose high in the favour of Fer- 
dinand. After the conclusion of peace, he passed a 
winter at Vienna, and having lost his wife whom he 
never loved, he contracted an alliance more suitable 
to his inclinations and interests, by marrying the 
daughter of the Count of Harrach, who at that time 
filled an important post under the Austrian govern- 
ment. The insurrection in Bohemia opened a wider 
field for his ambition. On either side there was 
ample room for exertion.* But his connexions and 
principles leading him to embrace the defence of 
despotism, his property was sequestred by the op- 
posite party, and he himself condemned to exile as 
a rebel to his country f But after the battle of 
Prague, where he added materially to his military 
reputation, he was nobly rewarded for his services 
by the princely liberality of the conqueror, who 
bestowed upon him a considerable portion of the 
confiscated estates. 


• The following passage from Gualrfo deserves notice on account of 
its absurdity, but which the author probably admired for its eloquence. 
“ Di private divonuto poi piincipe, di colonello assonto al geiirrnkito, di 
pazzo scopritosi saviu, d i e a connosccre, clio i! suo studio non lu per 
rambiar pensicro, mapermutar ronditiune « che non meglio si pn A di- 
fender da i colpi dcll’invidia, e della malignita, che col nomc di 
prudente, che colo piovono i tarori della fortuua, ove sono lo nubi della 
stravaganze, i. 267. 
f 1625. Galctti, i. 16. 
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In a man destined to support so conspicuous a 
part, every thought and action becomes peculiarly 
interesting ; I shall therefore paint him as described 
by Sarrazin, a contemporary writer.* To boldness 
or rather temerity in the conception of his plans, 
he united prudence and activity in their execution. 
His countenance, though intelligent, was rather 
majestic than agreeable. By nature temperate, 
and an enemy to indulgence, he allowed himself 
little time for sleep, and when awake was constantly 
occupied either with business or in writing. En- 
dowed by nature with a robust constitution, he was 
alike indifferent to heat or cold ; and though his 
table was covered with the choicest viands, it was 
from ostentation, not from sensuality, since he took 
nourishment only because it is necessary to the 
support of life, and not for the indulgence of ap- 
petite. No man was ever less communicative in 
company, or more sparing of his words in conver- 
sation. When he spoke, it was generally in the lan- 
guage of command ; to dictate orders, and not to 
canvas opinions. All dispatches of consequence 
were invariably written by himself ; for so regular 
w as he in the distribution of business, that he never 
wanted leisure for any occupation. Inexhaustible 
in expedients for regulating the internal economy 
of an army, he always found soldiers on every emer- 
gency, as well as the means of supporting them. 
Severe to punish the smallest relaxations in military 
discipline, he was no less liberal in remunerating 
merit, but always regulated his favours by the scale 
of desert, and not by the impulse of caprice. Jea- 


l His work entitled La Conspiration de Valstein, was published in 163b. 
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lou* in the extreme of his own reputation, he be- 
held with envy the brilliant actions of his contem- 
poraries, from a delicate apprehension that they 
might obscure the lustre of his own exploits. His 
anger was always more easily kindled than appeas- 
ed ; and when once seriously offended, his resent- 
ment became implacable. Passionately addicted to 
external pomp, which he considered as a powerful 
instrument for inspiring respect, or captivating po- 
pularity, the splendour of his household, of his 
equipages, and of his retinue, was conducted on a 
footing of Asiatic magnificence. However repug- 
nant his actions might sometimes appear to those 
established principles which pass with the timid for 
prudence, even when they deviated most essentially 
from moral rectitude, they were the result of calcu- 
lation, and usually disguised under the imposing 
garb of a patriotic attachment to his country. 
Though naturally credulous, he seems to have re- 
garded both religion and morality as duties subor- 
dinate to ambition, yet he frequently assumed the 
mask of piety as a covering to his blackest designs. 
His penetration, however, was equal to his dissimu- 
lation; for, while his own intentions were involved 
in the profoundest mystery, he dived with facility 
into the hearts of those whose thoughts he w r as de- 
sirous to discover.* Yet this impenetrability of cha- 
racter was hardly suspected by many of his most 
assiduous attendants, as he affected unbounded ad- 


••t ■ 

• It is difficult to read the character of Wallenstein, sis described by 
Sarrazin, without recollecting the following passage from Sallust: “Ani- 
mus audax, suhdolus, varius, cujuslibet rei simulator ac dissimulator, 
alicni appetciis, sui profusus — Vastus animus, immoderate, rneredibilia, 
niniis alta semper cupiebat." Bellum Catilin. &. 
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miration for candour and sincerity, to which he 
allotted an elevated rank in the scale of moral 
virtues.* 

Such was the man, whose extraordinary talents 
were destined to raise the imperial prerogative to 
the highest pitch that it ever attained, and who 
would have tyrannized over Germany with unlimited 
sway, had not his mighty projects, most fortunately 
for mankind, been frustrated by the superior as- 
cendancy of a monarch, whose military genius ex- 
ceeded his own, and who stood alone and unrivalled 
in the proud career of justice, moderation, and 
virtue. 

Confident in the fertility of his own resources, 
and relying upon his fortunate stars, which pre- 
dicted success in every undertaking, Wallenstein 
submitted a project to the court of V ienna, by which 
he offered to raise and equip an army at his own 
expense, and to maintain it without any charge to 
the imperial treasury, provided he was permitted 
to augment it to fifty thousand men, w r as entrusted 
with the absolute command, and allowed to dispose 
of all the commissions, independently of every con- 
trol.! 

That a plan so romantic should ever be realized 
far exceeded the bounds of probability. And we 
accordingly find, that the ministers of Ferdinand^ 
affected to treat it as the chimera of a heated iraa- 


* Reside* Sarrazin I have consulted Schiller, ii. Schmidt, iv. 25. Gri- 
nioard, i. 259. Coxc, i. 802. Galetti Rougeant, i. 115. Gualdo, I. 
266. The latter always speaks of this celebrated man with the partiality 
of a Jesuit. 

t Khoiieuhillcr, x. 802. Galetti, i. 67. 

1 It is but justice to except the Prince of Eggcnbcrg, who was & friend 
and admirer of Wallenstein. Schmidt, ibid. 
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gination, without deigning to reflect, that an ardent 
genius, unshackled and undebased by the tram- 
mels of official forms, was capable of actions at 
which their littleness of mind was astonished. But 
as no precedent could be produced in the Austrian 
archives to sanction the grant, they would have wil- 
lingly suffered this glorious opportunity to escape, 
rather than transgress those rules, to which they ad- 
hered with the pertinacious pedantry of long esta- 
blished habit. Ferdinand, however, more capable 
of appreciating the efforts of genius, was not dis- 
posed to reject a project as impracticable, because 
it was attended with difficulties which appeared in- 
surmountable to common understandings. He had 
besides suffered too severely from the activity of 
Mansfeldt, not to admit the possibility of extending 
a system so ably conceived ; and he was also too 
well acquainted with the character of the projector 
to doubt his accomplishing whatever could be 
achieved by activity or perseverance. He felt, also, 
the importance of the service to be performed, 
should the offer be fulfilled only in part. A favour- 
able answer was accordingly returned, particular 
districts in Bohemia were allotted for the purpose of 
enrolling recruits, and the title of Duke of Friedland 
was conferred upon the general, to give dignity and 
consequence to the undertaking.* 

Having in a few weeks assembled twenty thou- 
sand men, Wallenstein quitted the Austrian terri- 
tory; and as the popularity of his name, and the 
brilliant advantages field out to his soldiers at- 
tracted crouds of adventurers to his standard, his 
army was so rapidly augmented during the march. 


* 1025. Schmidt, lv. 25. Schiller, ii. Coxc, BOA. 
Q 2 
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that it amounted to more than thirty thousand, 
when it entered Lower Saxony. Even sovereign 
princes, stimulated by an ardour for military re- 
nown, or impelled by less honourable motives, of- 
fered to levy regiments in support of the imperial 
cause ; so that in a short time, the forces assembled 
for the destruction of the protestants considerably 
exceeded the stipulation.* 

An Austrian army, penetrating into the heart of 
the empire, though calculated to excite universal 
consternation throughout all the protestant states, 
was an event by no means agreeable to the catho- 
lics. The Duke of Friedland had instructions to 
form a junction with Tilly, that their united forces 
might overwhelm the King of Denmark, before 
Mansfeldt and Brunswick could join him. But jea- 
lousy of Tilly, to whose veteran talents he knew 
the success of the campaign would be universally 
ascribed, made Wallenstein resolve to conduct his 
operations on a separate plan, that the glory which 
he anticipated might be without competition. Un- 
willing however to proclaim his designs by an un- 
qualified act of disobedience, he advanced towards 
Gottingen by hasty marches, apparently for the 
purpose of co-operation ; but instead of waiting for 
Tilly, in conformity to his orders, he turned sud- 
denly northwards, and by a rapid movement made 
himself master of the bridge, at Dessau, which se- 
cured a passage over the Elbe. The object thus 
accomplished, though it obstructed for a time the 
operations of Tilly, was ultimately attended with 


* Among this number were even some of the protestant persuasion, 
viz. Adolphus, Duke of Holstein, the Prince of Laucnburg, and George, 
Duke of Luneburg. — Schmidt, iv. 25. 
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beneficial results to the common cause, and pro- 
ductive of immediate and most important advan- 
tages to himself. The rich country extending on 
both sides the river lay open to his incursions, and 
as it had not hitherto been visited by the hostile 
armies, it afforded ample resources for plunder 
and contributions. The command of the Elbe also 
enabled him at pleasure to fall on the rear of the 
Saxons, or to penetrate without opposition into the 
hereditary dominions of their general.* 

The King of Denmark's position was now be- 
come critical in the extreme, and it required talents 
very different from those which Christian possessed 
to escape from so perilous a situation. Alarmed 
at the impending tempest, the states of Lower Sax- 
ony weakly endeavoured to avert it by the arts of 
negociation. Under the joint mediation of Saxony 
and Brandenburg a congress was opened during 
the winter at Brunswick ; but no sooner had the 
momentary panic subsided, than impediments arose 
in arranging the articles of peace, which victory 
alone could surmount.f Presumptuously confi- 
ding in his own resources, Ferdinand insisted upon 
unconditional submission, while the King of Den- 
mark, who from the beginning had shewn himself 
averse to the treaty, and had not only formed an 
alliance with Transilvaniau waivode, but received 
a promise of subsidies from England and Holland, 
was more anxious than ever for continuing hos- 
tilities. The confidence he inspired by exaggerated 
representations of the probable results of another 
campaign overcame the scruples of the states, and 


* Schmidt, iv. 25. Schiller, ii. Lolidiius, i. 419. Guletli, i, 72. 
t Barre, ix. 350. 
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*) 


it was accordingly resolved, in conformity to a 
plan which lie laid before them, to recommence of- 
fensive operations with increasing activity.* 

Being- now joined by Mansfeldt and the Duke of 
Brunswick, Christian found himself at the head of 
sixty thousand men, a force superior to that of 
either Tilly, or Wallenstein, while acting separately, 
but totally inadequate to contend against them, 
should they be suffered to unite. To prevent their 
junction became therefore indispensably necessa- 
ry to the success of the campaign ; and Mansfeldt 
accordingly undertook with a strong detachment 
to keep Wallenstein in check, while the main army 
should attempt to force a passage into Hesse and 
the Palatinate. 

This enterprise, though planned and conducted 
with all the celerity and judgment for which Mans- 
feldt was so conspicuous,- was frustrated by the vi- 
gilance of his opponent. Undismayed by the vast 
superiority of the enemy, the protestant commander 
imprudently attacked Wallenstein in his intrench- 


* 1626. Barre, ix. 536. Loti chius, 426. — On the part of the emperor, 
it was required “ that the protestant* should immediately disband their 
array, indemnify the emperor for the expenses of the war, and deliver 
into his hands the Count of Mansfeldt, Christian, Duke of Brunsw ick, 
together with some others of inferior quality, who had been subjected 
to the imperial bar ; that the Ring of Denmark should immediately 
retire out of Germany, and undertake to make good the losses to 
■which the Duke of Luneburg had been exposed by the invasion of his 
territories ; that the circle of Lower Saxony should enter into an engage- 
ment ne.vcr more to opjiose the imperial authority, or to givo counte- 
nance or assistance to his enemies.’' 

In answer to these extravagant demands, the states offered to disarm 
provided the imperialists would evacuate the circle, make compensation 
for the damage they had occasioned, and promise never again to molest 
the protestants on account of their religious opinions, or to attempt any 
innovations in the government. Ibid. 438. 
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mentsat Dessau; convinced that if he could drive 
him from that important post he should paralize 
his exertions during the rest of the campaign. No 
efforts of valour, however, could succeed against a 
general, who knew how to avail himself of every 
advantage, arising equally from situation and num- 
bers. Repulsed with the loss of three thousand 
men, hut formidable, even after his defeat, Mans- 
feldt retired into the Electorate of Brandenberg, 
where he allowed his army a little repose. Being 
joined by the Duke of Weimar, with considerable 
reinforcements, he made a sudden irruption into 
Silesia, determined, by one adventurous effort, to 
carry terror and devastation to the gates of Vi- 
enna.* 

Meanwhile Tilly was occupied in preparing for 
flie reduction of all the towns and fortresses on the 
Weser, an enterprise which required a force for 
more considerable than that which was actually at 
his disposal. This project was frustrated by the 
jealousy of Wallenstein, who refused to detach a 
few regiments to his assistance, under pretence that 
he wanted them to maintain his communication with 
Bohemia, t 

The King of Denmark, on the contrary, had 
opened the campaign with the capture of Peina 
and Lalenberg ; while the Duke of Weimar, at the 
head of a separate corps, overran the Bishopric 
of Osnaberg, and compelled the chapter to elect 
his son coadjutor. Having no enemy opposed to 
him of strength sufficient to arrest his progress, it 
is possible he might have laid the whole adjacent 


* Schilicr, ii. Schmidt, iv. 2. r ). PfcffeJ, iL 298. 
f Gaietli, i. 72. 
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country under contribution, and even have planted 
his standard on the walls of Munster, had he not 
suspended his operations, without any intelligible 
cause, and rejoined the army. The motives for 
this decision were so little understood, that they 
were almost universally imputed to venality.* 

No sooner had a detachment of the Saxon army 
approached the frontiers of Hesse than the land- 
grave declared in favour of the allies, and sent a 
reinforcement of seven thousand men to join the 
Duke of Brunswick. This decisive example of 
honour and courage excited the resentment of 
Tilly, who immediately quitted the banks of the 
Weser, and took possession of Minden and Gottin- 
gen. The Duke of Brunswick’s position being no 
longer secure, he fell back in haste upon Woifen- 
buttle, w here he shortly after died of a malignant 
fever.f 

Tilly was less successful in an attempt on Nord- 
heim, being compelled upon the approach of the 
Saxon army to raise the siege ; but having at length 
received a strong reinforcement from Wallenstein’s 
army, he recommenced offensive operations, and by 
a masterly movement cut off the King of Den- 
mark from Thuringia, where he was endeavouring 
to penetrate ; and having pursued him to Lutter, 
near Goslar, completely defeated him, after an ob- 
stinate engagement. Having left five thousand men 
upon the field of battle, besides a considerable 
number of prisoners, and abandoned his artillery 


* Grimoard, i. 276. 

f 1626. As in those days it was impossible for a person of distinguished 
character to die by natural means, the court of Vienna w as accused of 
having hastened his death by poison, ibid. 278. Lotichius, i. 160. 
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and baggage, Christian fled towards the Elbe, at 
the head ot" his cavalry, which had sustained no 
material loss ; and, after a retreat, attended with in- 
finite difficulty, returned to Holstein, having plainly 
proved to the world, that he was not designed by 
nature for a hero.* 

Mansfeldt's project for the invasion of Austria is 
supposed to have been originally suggested by the 
elder Thurn, who anticipated the most important 
results from the undertaking, provided Gabor could 
be persuaded to break the truce with Austria, a 
measure to which he was always sufficiently in- 
clined. The government of Ferdinand, no longer 
induced by prudential motives to restrain his natu- 
ral arrogance, was grown so unpopular, that in 
various districts the peasants were actually in open 
rebellion. A large body of insurgents, after pil- 
laging several towns, on the banks of the Danube, 
laid siege to Lintz, and were supposed to carry on 
a clandestine correspondence with the malcontents 
in Hungary and Bohemia. Though frustrated in 
the attempts to capture a city, which would have 
given lasting reputation to their arms, the insur- 
gents continued to support the contest with unabat- 
ing energy, till the return of Papenheim from Italy. 
After the cessation of hostilities between France 
and Spain, that gallant officer received directions to 
march against the rebels in Upper Austria, with a 
few regiments which had been serving under his 
orders in Lombardy.f The character of the war 


* Grimoard, 290. Puflcndorf, i. 49. Pfeflel, ii. 301. 
t This celebrated commander had received, like Wallenstein, a learned 
education ; and, like him, had visited most of the European courts, before 
he embraced the profession of a soldier. Destined to act a distinguished 
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was now totally changed ; every enterprise was 
combined with judgment; every attack was con- 
ducted with vigour ; till being routed in a battle with 
the loss of their leader, the undisciplined band was 
so entirely dissipated, that they never afterwards 
attempted to assemble.* 

The consternation occasioned by the approach 
of an enemy, whom the hatred and fears of the ca- 
tholics had honoured with the appellation of the 
modern Attila, induced Ferdinand to dispatch 
courier after courier to recal Wallenstein to the 
defence of his capital ; but every exertion of that 
active commander was frustrated by the vigilance 
of his antagonist. In spite of all the impediments 
which valour or artifice could oppose, Mansfeldt 
continued to advance, and after cutting in pieces a 
strong detachment of the imperialists at Oppela, 
and capturing Ratibor, I®gerdorf, and Troppau, 
effected a junction with Gabor, in the vicinity of 
Presburg. The restless ambition of that enter- 
prizing chieftain, stimulated by the eloquence and 
the ardour of Thurn, by whom the condition of 
Mansfeldt had been artfully painted in fhe most 
flattering colours, had recommenced hostilities 
with Austria. But previously to the arrival of the 
fugitive hero, the disastrous intelligence of Christ- 
ian's defeat had clouded the hopes of the Transil- 
vanian ; who, when instead of a conqueror, enriched 


part in the sanguinary contest about to ensue, he pave an early presage 
of his future celebrity. At the battle of Prague he was covered will) 
wounds, and left for dead. Progressively raised by sii[>crior merit, he was 
entrusted with the command of a considerable corps in Italy, during the 
contest between the courts of Paris and Madrid, respecting the Valtelinc. 
Cove, 1. 806. 

* 1626. Lotichius, 460. 
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by the spoils of plundered states, and accompanied 
by a numerous army, he beheld a miserable wan- 
derer, destitute of all resources but what he might 
be able to derive from the generosity of a friend, 
began seriously to reflect that the issue of a con- 
test commenced under such sinister auspices was 
not likely to prove advantageous. He accordingly 
resolved as soon as possible to get rid of a guest, 
whose situation did not promise to be productive 
of benefits commensurate with the expense he must 
occasion.* 

Mansfeldt too late discovered that there is a tide 
in human affairs, against which it is in vain even for 
heroic courage to struggle. Confiding in the powers 
of an unbounded genius, he trusted to the resources 
of his own mind, without deigning to attend to dif- 
ficulties, which the greater part of mankind would 
have deemed insuperable. Had he confined his 
system of predatory warfare to the theatre of his 
early exploits, he might not only have avoided de- 
struction, but might even have added to his abun- 
dant laurels ; but by grasping at objects too vast to 
be accomplished by human ingenuity, he rendered 
himself subservient to the fluctuating counsels of 
caprice and interest, and in some degree obscured 
the lustre of a life, which, considering the situation 
in which he was placed by nature, and the extraor- 
dinary actions he performed, can hardly be paral- 
lelled in the annals of history. Cut off from Ger- 
many by an army too formidable to be attacked 
without imminent danger, abandoned by the calcu- 
lating policy of a mercenary warrior, whose friend- 


* Schmidt, iv. 25. Grimoard, i. 285. Loticliius, 462. 
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ships and enmities were equally venal, and desti- 
tute of funds for supporting an army in a country 
where plunder was less easily obtained than iu the 
opulent dioceses of Germany, he resolved to em- 
brace the only scheme which appeared likely to re- 
store him to glory. Having disbanded his handful 
of men, and sold his artillery and warlike stores, 
he set out for Venice with a retinue suitable to his 
humble fortunes. The offers repeatedly made him 
by that republic induced him to hope that he might 
shortly resume a distinguished part on the splendid 
theatre of Europe. But his career of glory was 
about to terminate. Worn out with exertions too 
excessive to be borne by the fragile frame of a 
mortal, irritated by disappointments, and the ac- 
rimonious string of frustrated ambition, and debili- 
tated by the increasing progress of a malady which 
had long preyed in secret on bis athletic constitu- 
tion, he was compelled to stop at a miserable vil- 
lage in the vicinity of Zara in Dalmatia. Perceiving 
that his end was rapidly approaching, he dressed 
himself in one of his richest uniforms, and girding 
on a favourite sword which he constantly wore in 
battle, summoned all his officers to attend him. 
Supported by two of them, whom he wished to dis- 
tinguish for their unshaken fidelity, he exorted them 
to persevere in the pursuit of glory, and in their 
inveterate hostility toward Austria. With the in- 
difference of a man preparing for a journey of no 
extraordinary importance, he continued tranquilly 
to converse with his friends to the latest moment of 
his existence. His body was interred with mili- 
tary pomp, at Spalatio in Dalmatia, at the expense 
of the Venetians. Thus w as the emperor delivered 
from an enemy, who though often defeated, never 
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ceased to be formidable ; and whose transcendant 
genius was so fertile in resources, that without the 
smallest funds to support the expenses of war, he 
maintained an honourable contest during seven 
campaigns against the most powerful monarch in 
Europe.* 


• Schmidt, iv. 2 ft. Nani I listeria Vend a, iv. Schiller, ii. — Two 
anecdotes related by Itnrre (ix. .068) are not unworthy of the heroes of 
Plutarch. Having discovered that Cazel, an officer in whom he particu- 
larly confided, betrayed his plans to the enemy, Mansfeldt made him a 
considerable present in money, and dispatched him with the billowing 
letter to Bucquoy, “ Finding that Cazcl prefers jonr interests to mine, 
I send him to you, that you may profit by his talents.” His generosity 
toward an apolhecary, who had undertaken to poison him was no less 
characterstic of magnanimity. Being discovered in the act of preparing 
the fatal potion, he was brought before Mausfeldt, trembling at the pro- 
spect of a cruel deatli ; but instead of treating him with the severity 
which he so justly merited, the hero thus addressed him in the language 
of mercy, — “ As I cannot persuade myself that a man whom I never in- 
jured should wish to deprive me of life, necessity must have induced 
yon to undertake the crime. That motive shall no longer exist ; take 
this and be honest in future.” After tliis short admonition, he presented 
him with a purse full of gold, and dismissed him. Nani, who was no 
admirer of his character, pays an involuntary eulogium to his memory. 
" Uonio per altro, chc senza invidia pud chimnrsi cclcbre, (• senza biasimo 
cclebrarsi per grande in un secolo, nci quale son alcuni stati eletti dal eielo 
ministri della divina giustizia, e delte publiche calamity. Egli nrdi di 
provocarc solo, 6 con auspitii privati la tremenda potenza degli Austriaci. 
FA sempre vinto in battaglia, ma per la felicity di rimettersi niente mono 
celebre dc vincitori. Nel negotio superiore a grand issiuii ingegni ; audace 
nel incontrar i pericoli, accortissimo nel sottrarsene ; nmatore di torhidi, <1 
novilA ; soflerente della fame, delle vigilio, 6 dell’ intemperie ; cloqncnte 
f> sagace; profuso del suo, cupido del altnii, vissetra grande speranze, d 
disegni ; niori senza stall, e senza thesori." 
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CHAP. VII. 


Conduct of France with respect to Germany, — Ambitious projects of 
Ferdinand; success of Wallenstein; distressed situation of the King of 
Denmark; the Dukes of Mccklenberg put under the imperial ban, and 
deprived of their dominions.— Exactions of Wallenstein ; he obtains die 
dukedom of Mccklenberg ; he aims at establishing an independent 
|>ower; means employed for that purpose. — Negotiations for peace; 
pretensions of Ferdinand; offers made by Frederic. — Diet held at Mul- 
Iiauscn. — A proposal for recovering the secularized benefices. — Fruitless 
attempt to proenre the election of a King of the Romans.— Wallen- 
stein aims at establishing a naval force in the Baltic, and endeavours to 
get possession of Stralsund. Custavus Adolphus having taken that 
city under his protection, compels the Duke of Fricdland to raise the 
siege. — Congress assembled at Lubcc; peace concluded with Den- 
mark. — Views and policy of Cardinal Richelieu. — Mantuan war. — 
Negotiations of Chariiace in German. — Wise policy of Maximilian. 


J. he deaths of Mansfeldt and Brunswick delivered 
the emperor from two of his most formidable ene- 
mies without increasing the prospect of peace. Ou 
the contrary, it became probable, from the general 
aspect of affairs, that the flame of war was about to 
extend over a w ider surface. 

Though seriously occupied in the siege of Ro- 
chelle, the capture of which was essential to the 
success of his projects for reducing the Hugonots, 
Richelieu still found leisure to attend to northern 
politics. For the present, however, he resolved to 
confine himself to clandestine intrigue, till the mo- 
ment should arrive when he might safely throw 
aside the mask, and declare it was hardly possible 
to afford such assistance to the protestants as was 
necessary to prevent their utter destruction, with- 
out risking a rupture w ith Austria. 
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The ambitious projects of Ferdinand were no 
longer concealed under the veil of mystery, but pre- 
sumptuously blazoned in the face of the universe. 
Emboldened by victory, his partizans and depend- 
ents proclaimed the design, long harboured in se- 
cret, of establishing throughout every province of 
Germany, that unity of worship which he deemed 
no less essential to his future happiness, than 
unity of power to his present security. Nothing, 
he thought, was wanting to complete his glory, but 
to extirpate heresy, and to reduce every member 
of the Germanic confederacy under the authority 
of an hereditary sovereign. With characteristic 
insolence, Wallenstein boasted, “ that the moment 
was approaching, when the electors would be re- 
duced to the rank of Spanish grandees.”* Neither 
was this the empty menace of arrogance, but con- 
firmed by a series of concurring circumstances, too 
notorious to be misunderstood. The troops of Tilly 
and Wallenstein levied contributions indiscrimi- 
nately in the catholic and protestaut states, indif- 
ferent alike to the claims of justice, the dictates of 
compassion, and the common forms of decency. 

Another attempt, simultaneously made, served 
still more to increase the general alarm. The Arch- 
duke Leopold having been tempted to abandon the 
ecclesiastical profession for an advantageous mar- 
riage with Claudina de Medici, widow of the Duke 
of Urbino, the emperor invested William, one of 
his younger sons, with the valuable bishoprics of 
Strasburg and Passau. This indeed was a natural 
exertion of patronage, and found a ready excuse in 


* 1627. Ram;, ix. 671. 
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one of the strongest propensities of human nature. 
But his subsequent conduct was without palliation; 
and plainly demonstrated, that he was resolved to 
avail himself of the terror inspired by his numerous 
armies, to procure for the younger branches of his 
family all the benefices which had been wrested 
from the catholic church, since the treaty of Pas- 
sau. The diocese of Halberstadt being vacant, by 
the death of Christian, Duke of Brunswick, the 
chapter w r as compelled to elect the new Bishop of 
Passau for their diocesan. A hull was also obtained 
from the Pope, conferring upon him the archiepis- 
copal mitre of Bremen, together with the rich ab- 
bey of Hirschfeld, both of w hich had lx>en secular- 
ized, and were actually enjoyed by princes of the 
protestant persuasion.* Not satisfied with this fla- 
grant abuse of authority, while any thing remained 
for avidity to grasp, he declared the wealthy see of 
Magdeburg to have been vacated by the rebellion 
of Christian William of Brandenburg, who enjoyed 
its revenues under the title of administrator. Sup- 
posing the former incumbent to have forfeited all 
claim to that exalted dignity, there was still another 
obstacle to be overcome, before it could be transfer- 
red into the imperial family. According to a practice 
long established in Germany, a coadjutor was chosen 
to all episcopal sees, during the life of the occupant, 
who succeeded of course upon a vacancy. Unfor- 
tunately for Ferdinand, the destined successor was 
the son of the Elector of Saxony; he was therefore 
reduced to the distressing dilemma, of either re- 
nouncing the tempting prize, or of offending a prince 


* Rarrc, ix. 671. Naui iiistoria Vcneta, vt 
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\vith whom he was as yet unwilling to quarrel. Yet, 
notwithstanding every obstacle which impeded his 
wishes, recourse was had to the papal authority, * 
and a bull procured, annulling the former election. 
But as neither the canons nor the Saxon were likely 
to pay much attention to the decrees of a man whose 
religion they despised, and whose power they de- 
rided, an imperial rescript was issued, forbidding 
the son of John George to accept the appointment. 

To persuade the elector to abandon his interest, 
however, proved a less easy task than to persuade 
him to abandon his friends. A warm contest en- 
sued, which ultimately terminated in a compromise, 
Augustus being allowed to retain possession of the 
see, in the name and under the authority of the 
archduke.* 

With an unbroken force at his disposal, and as- 
sisted by the advice of one of the ablest generals of 
modern Europe, the King of Denmark had been 
unable to contend with Tilly upon equal terms: 
what then could be expected from his exertions, 
with an army no less disheartened than diminished 
by its recent defeat, and destined to oppose the 
legions of Wallenstein, united with those of the 
League? After following Mansfeldt to the banks 
of the Danube, without being able to obtain any 
decisive advantage, the Duke of Friedland directed 
his efforts against an insolated corps left for the pro- 
tection of Silesia, under John Ernest, Duke of Wei- 
mar; but the command of which, after the death of 
that gallant prince, had devolved on the younger 
Thura. Too w eak to resist the imperialists, the pro- 


• Barrc, ix. 671. Coxc, i. 1 la. 
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testants fled from post to post, abandoning every 
fortress at the approach of Wallenstein, who, after 
driving them before him into the march of Branden- 
burg, compelled the elector to revoke the protest 
which he had formerly issued against the proceed- 
ings of the diet of Ratisbonne.* 

The hereditary dominions of the house of Austria 
beiug thus delivered from all appearance of danger, 
the whole resources of that powerful monarchy were 
concentred in the northern provinces of Germany, 
and destined exclusively for the dissolution of a con- 
federacy already verging to decay. With the con- 
fused rapidity of a flight, rather than the organized 
movements of a well-conducted retreat, the Danes 
had abandoned all their posts upon the Weser, the 
Elbe, and the Havel. Having received a reinforce- 
ment of six thousand English, under the command 
of Colonel Morgan, the king resolved to defend his 
hereditary dominions; but every attempt to arrest the 
progress of the victor proved fruitless, and he was 
compelled to abandon all the fortresses of Holstein, 
with the single exception of Gluckstadt. After dic- 
tating laws to the Elector of Brandenburg, in his 
capital, the Duke of Friedland advanced to the 
theatre of war, anxious to share with the veteran 
general of the League in the glory of terminating the 
campaign. In his march towards Sleswick, whither 
the King of Denmark had retired, he took posses- 
sion of the duchies of Mecklenburg; as the allies 
of Christian, both its dukesf were declared to 
have incurred the penalty of treason, and in conse- 


* 1627. PuflVndorf, i. 50. 

f The Mecklenbcrg family was, and is Mill, divided into tvfo reigning 
branches — that of Schwerin, and that of Strelitz. 
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quence of this illegal sentence, they were put under 
the ban of the empire.* Thus was the defence of 
the Germanic constitution against the violent attack 
of despotism, punished with all the severity which 
it would have been possible to inflict on crimes of 
the blackest atrocity. Without deigning to attend 
to the common forms of justice, without citation, 
or trial, the emperor presumed, in the plenitude of 
power, to proscribe and depose two of the most 
ancient sovereigns of Germany, and shortly after 
to transfer their dignity and states to the ready in- 
strument of his iniquity. 

The behaviour of Wallenstein now disclosed to 
the world the extent and nature of his projects. 
The astonishment originally occasioned by his offer 
to the imperial court was converted into despair, 
when the resources w'ere discovered by which he 
intended to fulfil his apparently extravagant pro- 
mises. It had been a leading principle in Mans- 
feldt’s politics, “ that one war must be supported 
by another.” His troops had been fed at the ex- 
pense of the country where they happened to be 
quartered, without the smallest consideration to 
the religion, the principles, or the politics of the 
inhabitants. These predatory incursions were how- 
ever necessarily attended with many vicissitudes, 
arising out of the system itself. When one pro- 
vince was exhausted, they were compelled to 
remove to another, like the Tartarian hordes in 
search of booty ; and sometimes were forced to 
abandon the undevoured harvest by the approach 
of a superior force. Yet in spite of every obstacle 
that art or nature could prevent, the capital of 


* Schiller, ii. Emigrant, i. 131. 
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Austria had been made to tremble by a troop of 
banditti. If such were the achievements of an un- 
protected soldier, the child of fortune, it was not 
difficult to anticipate the wonders that might be 
achieved by an army strong enough to enforce un- 
conditional submission; commanded by a general 
unrestrained by the compunetuous feelings of pity, 
the ties of morality, or the dictates of justice, and 
secure of impunity in every enterprise ; since the 
haughty wearer of the imperial crown no longer 
scrupled to degrade his paramount dignity by em- 
bracing a system of rapine and confiscation, which 
a needy adventurer had been constrained to follow 
from necessity rather than from inclination. 

Wallenstein had attentively studied the Mans- 
feldtian tactics before he submitted his plan to the 
cabinet of Vienna. He knew that the facility of 
the execution must augment in proportion to its 
apparent difficulty, because a numerous army, by 
the terror it inspired, would extort supplies from 
the timidity of those, to whose compassion an 
inferior one might petition in vain for assistance^ 
The more violent the oppression exercised by the 
commander, the less cause he had for apprehen- 
sion ; because the fruit of extortion, if properly ap- 
plied, was certain to purchase indemnity. By 
open rebellion most>of the northern provinces had 
incurred the resentment of Ferdinand, and the 
most vigorous treatment might in consequence be 
justified by the casuistry of civilians. Toward 
those who. adhered to the imperial throne through 
interest, attachment, or fear, he resolved to act 
more humanely, unless constrained to exceed the. 
bounds of moderation by the irresistible plea of 
necessity. 
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This politic gradation in the scale of iniquity 
kept alive a spirit of jealousy, sufficient to prevent 
the different members of the empire from com- 
bining for their mutual security ; while the ex- 
hausted situation to which they were reduced, pre- 
cluded the possibility of insulated resistance. 
Thus was Germany converted into an immense 
magazine for the use of the imperial troops, and 
the authority of the emperor rendered no less des- 
potic in Swabia and Saxony, than it was in Aus- 
tria and Bohemia. A general cry of indignation 
was raised in every state unawed by the presence 
of an army, against the tyranny of Ferdinand; but 
still more against that of the Duke of Friedland, 
who exceeded the limits prescribed to his authority 
by acts of unqualified violence. Too weak to op- 
pose the overwhelming storm, the wretched victims 
of oppression appealed in crouds to the imperial 
throne, against the exactions of a general, who was 
supposed to enjoy the unbounded confidence of his 
master, and to act in conformity to his secret in- 
structions ; but whatever might have been the incli- 
nation of Ferdinand, he had no longer the power 
to restrain a man, whom riches, and honours, and 
unlimited authority had rendered completely inde- 
pendent. 

Though the exhausted resources of the protes- 
tant states might inspire the hope of a speedy ter- 
mination to the war, Wallenstein continued to aug- 
ment bis forces, till he found himself at the head of 
a hundred thousand combatants. Elated with suc- 
cess, he then began to enlarge his views, and en- 
deavoured in consequence to gain both officers and 
men, by excessive largesses, and a rapid promo- 
tion ; surrounded with more than regal pomp, he 
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gave away money with the liberality of a man who 
never experienced any difficulty in procuring it. 
Large sums were expended in corrupting the army, 
and larger still in well-timed applications to the 
excessive venality of the Austrian cabinet. All ■ 
this however was easily effected without ever re- 
curring to the imperial treasury, by the enormous 
contributions promiscuously levied upon friends 
and foes ; for he no longer deigned to make the 
smallest distinction between them.* Indifferent 
alike to the murmurs of despair, or the compunc- 
tions of conscience, he knew that in proportion to 
the extent of his exactions his means of remune- 
ration must increase, so long as he had the power of 
rewarding his followers, he never doubted their 
attachment. Thus his very enormities secured him 
from danger, because they enabled him to bid defi- 
ance to justice. 

It is alleged by some of the German historians, 
from a wish to extenuate the guilt of Ferdinand, 
that he was unacquainted with the atrocities com- 
mitted by his troops ; though they confess that he 
was almost daily assailed by the complaints of 
those, who w r ere the devoted victims of their op- 
pression. It is generally admitted that his minis- 
ters were in the pay of the Duke of Friedland, that 
they in consequence endeavoured to conceal the 
truth, and represented the remonstrances of a 


• The sum* raised by Wallenstein in Germany are so ridiculously ex- 
aggerated by the hatred of some, and the admiration of others, that no 
rational calculation can be formed. Schiller talks of sixty thousand mil- 
lions of dollars levied in the space of seven years ; I am however inclined 
to think that this must be a typographical error, and that it should have 
been sixty millions instead of sixty thousand ; which would amount to 
about one million, five hundred thousand pounds sterling a year. 
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ruined people as the murmurs of disaffection. But 
the character of Ferdinand is little calculated to 
justify the supposition. His failings, though many, 
were not those of indolence. Ever active and vigi- 
lant, he seems to have chosen Charles V. for his 
model, and like him to have been guided by his 
own judgment, more frequently than by the advice 
of his ministers. All that can possibly be alleged 
in the emperor’s justification, is, that he had raised 
the power of his general so high, that he was no 
longer able to control it. With secret satisfaction 
he beheld the conduct of Wallenstein, so long as 
he maintained his allegiance to the imperial throne, 
equally indifferent to the sufferings of the people 
and the complaints of the nobility. Delighted to 
see the princes of the empire depressed and 
humbled, and satisfied that when all intermediate 
gradations of rank between the throne and cottage 
should be swept away, no resistance would be 
offered to his authority, he never suspected that 
the Duke of Friedland’s intention, in making 
him the sole dispenser of law, w'as to tyrannize 
with impunity as his representative. On the con- 
trary, he believed, that like a dependent satellite, 
Wallenstein must sink into obscurity, when de- 
prived of his reflected lustre. But the plans of his 
general were too artfully combined to be subject to 
the vicissitudes of a sovereign’s caprice. He knew 
that the power of the emperor was entirely the 
work of his own creation, and believed that with 
a single blow he might dash it in pieces; but he 
also felt that his own ascendancy was inseparably 
connected with that of his master. The counte- 
nance of a mighty name was no less essential to the 
execution of his designs than his army to the pre- 
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potency of Ferdinand. He therefore resolved to 
involve him in a maze of difficulties, from which he 
thought it impossible for him ever to escape. By 
pretending to act in strict conformity to orders 
from Vienna, mitigating their severity so far as was 
consistent with the duty of a faithful subject, he 
rendered the emperors name supremely odious, 
convinced that in proportion to the hatred inspired, 
the value of his own services must augment. To 
emancipate the emperor from the forms and shackles 
of the Germanic constitution was the second object 
of his ambition, the first was to keep him depend- 
ant upon himself.* 

The facility with which he had obtained the title 
of duke emboldened him to look forward to higher 
and more substantial honours ; and he accordingly 
demanded possession of the duchy of Mecklenberg, 
by way of security, for the money advanced to the 
emperor during the preceding campaign.f Though 
most of the Austrian ministers were blindly de- 
voted to the interest of Wallenstein, there were stHl 
some who contemplated the extent of his ambition 
with jealousy, and endeavoured accordingly to 
prevent their master from consenting to a propo- 
sal, no less dangerous to his authority than de- 
rogatory to his glory. “ The house of Mecklen- 
berg,” they said, “ one of the most illustrious 
in Germany, derived its origin from the remotest 
antiquity, and was allied to most of the reigning 


• Schiller, ii. 

f 1627. Acquainted with the penury of the imperial treasury, he ap- 
plied for payment in the most urgent terms, convinced that Ferdinand 
must of necessity consent to gratify his ambition, though at the expense 
of justice. — Calctti, i. 84. 
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families in Europe. Hence it must be expected, 
that many powerful protectors would rise in their 
defence. IS either was an act of such uncommon 
severity less repugnant to the precepts of equity 
than to the common dictates of prudence. The 
conduct of the Dukes of Mecklenburg was, in no 
respect, more reprehensible than that of all the 
members of the circle to which they belonged. To 
deprive them of their territories would in conse- 
quence excite a general alarm ; and not only create 
additional obstacles to a peace with Denmark, but 
might eventually draw the forces of Sweden into 
the heart of the empire.”* 

The partizans of the Duke of Friedland, on the 
other hand, maintained the necessity of stifling 
every spark of rebellion by some signal act of se- 
verity, since the punishment inflicted upon the 
Elector Palatine had failed of intimidating the dis- 
affected. The services performed by their favour- 
ite hero afforded au ample theme for panegyric, 
and were represented as deserving the most bril- 
liant rewards. But, should gratitude be suffered 
to plead in' vain, there was another monitor they 
said, whose counsels required attention. An op- 
portunity occurred, of eternally binding the great- 
est military genius of the age by the indissoluble 
ties of gratitude and interest ; whereas, a refusal 
might tempt him in disgust to abandon the service — 
a loss which could never be repaired .f 

With respect to the danger attending compliance, 
they affected to treat it with utter contempt. The 


* Galctti, i. FA. t Sehmidt, iv. 27. 
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subserviency of the diet had been so clearly mani- 
fested upon recent occasions, that it would be un- 
just to doubt of their loyalty. The King of Swe- 
den, they said, was so completely occupied in the 
Polish war, that he had neither leisure nor incli- 
nation to interfere with the politics of Germany ; 
while the Danish monarch would be happy to re- 
gain his conquered territory by any concessions. 
In addition to these important considerations ano- 
ther was urged more cogent still. It was trium- 
phantly argued, that as the northern shores were 
the seat of heresy and rebellion, it would be no less 
advantageous to the cause of religion, than to the 
private views of the emperor, to transfer the sove- 
reignty of those disaffected provinces to an ortho- 
dox member of the catholic church, on whose cou- 
rage and fidelity he could rely, and who woidd be 
ready to act with vigour and ability in every 
emergency. By his aid and co-operation, a marine 
might be created, capable of dictating laws to Swe- 
den aud Denmark, and of gradually engrossing the 
whole commerce of the Baltic.f 

Wallenstein, however, was too dexterous a ne- 
gociator to trust solely to argument for success. 
Thoroughly acquainted with the emperor's weak- 
ness, — against that he directed his attack. Though 
decidedly hostile to the Jesuits, more probably from 
political than from religious motives, he determined 
to avail himself of the unbounded ascendancy 
which they were known to possess over the 
scrupulous conscience of Ferdinand ; and to 
secure their interested support, he promised to 


• Schmidt, iy. 27. Galetti, i. S3. 
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erect a magnificent college for the use of the 
order in his ducal domain, and richly to endow it 
out of the secularized property of the church. A 
splendid establishment on the shores of the Baltic, 
from which they had till then been excluded with 
meritorious caution, and whence they flattered them- 
selves to be enabled to scatter the seeds of conver- 
sion, and reclaim the heretical North, proved a temp- 
tation too alluring to be resisted. From the oppo- 
nents they suddenly became the partizans of the 
Duke of Friedland, and by a happy application of 
that ingenious casuistry, which is the striking cha- 
racteristic of the fraternity, soon convinced the em- 
peror that he was in conscience bound to consent 
to Wallenstein’s claim, since gratitude held a most 
distinguished rank in the scale of Christian vir- 
tues.* 

It was impossible for Europe to behold with in- 
difference the ambitious projects of Ferdinand, 
which plainly tended to establish an unbounded 
despotism throughout all the regions of the north. 
Yet France and England, the only powers by whom 
they could be opposed with a well-founded pro- 
spect of success, were too much occupied with 
internal dissections to have leisure for the ardu- 
ous undertaking. Various attempts indeed had 
been ineffectually made, to induce Louis to grant 
an asylum in France to the eldest son of the un- 
fortunate Palatine. Alarmed at the prepotency of 
Austria, the Duke of Bavaria had endeavoured to 
penetrate the intentions of Richelieu respecting 
Germany, artfully insinuating, that he should not 
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be averse to concur in any measure proposed by 
that, enlightened statesman, for preserving the ba- 
lance of Europe. Even the Elector of Treves had 
applied to France for protection, as the only means 
of preserving his affrighted subjects from the inso- 
lence and tyranny of the Austrians.* 

These repeated addresses were no less flattering 
to the vanity than conformable to the views of the 
cardinal ; but being resolutely bent on accomplish- 
ing the destruction of the Calvinists, before he en- 
gaged in a contest with Austria, he contented him- 
self with offering the mediation of France, and 
proposed the assembling a general congress. Con- 
vinced that, by allowing the electoral prince to re- 
side within the dominions of Louis, he should 
hasten a rupture which he wished to delay, he 
eluded the request, under pretext that it would 
be utterly inconsistent with the dignity of his 
master, to countenance that unfortunate youth, 
without openly declaring himself his protector ; a 
step which would of necessity prevent him from 
consenting to any treaty which did not extend to 
the complete restoration of the Palatine family. 
Nothing could be more ingeniously devised to si- 
lence all farther applications, as this was a point 
concerning which the opinions of the protestants 
were greatly divided ; many of them considering 
that, under existing circumstances, no hope could 
be entertained of effecting it.f 

The situation of the allies, however, was grown 
so desperate, that it required no little dexterity to 
suspend their total destruction, till the period 
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should arrive for active interference. Richelieu 

therefore determined, by liberal promises, and a 
moderate subsidy, to preserve them from utter 
despondency. Marcheville Avas also dispatched 
upon an ambulatory mission to the German courts, 
with directions to endeavour, by every artifice, to 
impede the election of a king of the Romans, which 
Ferdinand was anxious to accomplish. He was at 
the same time instructed to offer the mediation of 
France for the re-establishment of peace, or if that 
could not be obtained, at least for a suspension 
of hostilities.* 

But as the main object of Richelieu vvas to de- 
tach Maximilian from the protestant interest, 
Marcheville Avas directed to flatter his ambition 
with the prospect of obtaining the imperial diadem, 
whenever a vacancy should occur, while he art- 
fully insinuated to the other electors the danger 
which threatened the Germanic constitution from 
the overgrown power of Austria. As the only 
means of avoiding this increasing evil, he suggested 
the necessity of electing for their chief a prince 
possessed of less extensive dominions, whose pro- 
jects of aggrandisement, should he rashly attempt 
to infringe their prerogatives, would consequently 
be more easily defeated. The cardinal, however, 
was too Avell acquainted with the weakness and 
venality of the German cabinets, and with the 
state of humiliation to which they Averc re- 
duced, to flatter himself that he should be able 
to inspire them with the courage necessary for 
his purpose ; but he determined, if possible, to 
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prevent them from proceeding to the election of 
a king of the Romans. With this view he re* 
presented to the electors the impolicy of con- 
senting to the emperor's proposal ; for, while some- 
thing remained for them to bestow, Ferdinand 
would be induced to treat them with greater le- 
nity ; but the moment he should have secured the 
reversion of the imperial sceptre, he would give 
unbounded scope to his haughty temper, and no 
longer consider them in any other light than that of 
dependants and vassals.* This latter argument, 
as more particularly applicable to the interests of 
the moment, having produced the desired effect, 
and excited suspicions in the breasts of the electors, 
which neither bribes nor persuasions could over- 
come, the election was deferred till a more fa- 
vourable opportunity. Though defeated in a plan 
so dear to his vanity, Ferdinand endeavoured to 
console himself by compelling the Bohemians to 
confer their crown on his son, who had previously 
obtained the Hungarian sceptre. The ceremony of 
a coronation was the only thing required, as he 
would flot permit the nation to proceed even to the 
prostituted forms of a compulsory choice ; and by 
this act of injustice, a fatal blow was given to the 
expiring liberties of Bohemia, which was in future 
considered as an integral part of the hereditary do- 
minions of Austria.f 

While the imperial generals were successfully 
employed in subjugating the north of Germany, 
Ferdinand continued to amuse the courts of Lon- 
don and Paris with the prospect of a speedy paci- 
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fication. The Dukes of Lorraine and Wirtemberg, 
assuming the sacred character of mediators, re- 
paired to Colmar in Alsace, where Frederic was 
tempted by the fallacious hope of recovering his 
dominions, to depute two of his confidential friends 
as negociators. It appeared, however, that the 
pretensions of the imperial court were dictated by 
a spirit of overbearing pride, which precluded 
every expectation of a favourable issue. Not sa- 
tisfied with the Palatine's renunciation of all his 
claims to the Bohemian crown, Ferdinand insisted 
upon his relinquishing the electoral dignity in favour 
of the Duke of Bavaria. It was further required, 
that the catholic religion should be established in 
the Palatinate, with all its appendages of indo- 
lence and celibacy ; that he should indemnify the 
emperor for the expenses of the war, and in parti- 
cular discharge the heavy debt for which Lusatia 
and Upper Austria had been mortgaged to the 
Electors of Saxony and Bavaria : and, lest any 
thing should be wanting to complete his degrada- 
tion, Frederic was expected to acknowledge in a 
public diet the clemency of the conqueror* 
Terms so unreasonable could never be acceded 
to by any one not totally insensible to the dictates 
of honour, or destined by nature to become a 
slave. Anxious, however, to evince to the world 
the sincerity of his intentions, Frederic offered to 
abandon his pretensions to the contested throne, 
and, through the medium of an ambassador, to 
implore forgiveness for his past imprudence, pro- 
vided no concessions should be required derogatory 
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to the character of an independent sovereign ; and 
that lie should be immediately reinstated in his do- 
minions. With respect to religion it was proposed, 
to place it exactly upon the footing on which it had 
existed previously to hostilities ; but the impover- 
ished condition to which the Palatinate was re- 
duced, was strenuously urged as an excuse for re- 
jecting every pecuniary demand. To the proposal 
concerning the electoral franchise, the following 
answer was returned : that Frederic would consent 
to its being alternately exercised by Maximilian and 
himself, during the life of the former, provided that 
at his death it should be exclusively attached to 
the Palatinate. 

Every attempt to soften the resentment of Fer- 
dinand having proved ineffectual, with the haugh- 
tiness of a conqueror he signified to the mediators 
that his ultimatum had been delivered at the com- 
mencement of the negociation, from which it was 
his unalterable resolution never to recede. De- 
sirous, however, of concealing the implacability 
of his disposition, he attempted to cast the odium 
of a rupture upon his unfortunate rival, by attri- 
buting it solely to his unreasonable pretensions* 
In a letter addressed to the Duke of Wirtemberg, 
he expatiated upon the obstinacy of Frederic in 
rejecting his equitable offers, though it was evident, 
that by accepting them he would have exposed 
his family to the greatest distress, impoverished 
his dominions, and forfeited every claim to the sym- 
pathy of mankind, by sanctioning his own degra- 
dation. 
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The protestants were now so overwhelmed with 
confusion, that the Duke of Brunswick endea- 
voured to avert the ruin which threatened his party, 
by placing his territories under the protection of 
Ferdinand. This fatal instance of temporising 
prudence convinced the King of Denmark that it 
was no longer possible to continue the contest; and 
he accordingly applied to the Elector of Saxony for 
his mediation. A diet about to assemble at Mul- 
hauser in Thuringia afforded an opportunity for 
making the attempt, notwithstanding the views of 
the emperor were too generally known for any 
rational hopes to be entertained. This opinion 
was fully justified by the event — since the efforts 
which were made for healing animosities, tended 
only to envenom their rancour. Ferdinand, how- 
ever, being desirous of conciliating the electoral 
chamber, directed his ambassador (Baron Strahlen- 
dorf) to open the conferences with a specious display 
of moderation, but cautiously to avoid fettering his 
actions by any specific engagements. He accord- 
ingly expatiated with more zeal than judgment 
upon the justice and clemency of his master, la- 
menting that his endeavours for restoring tran- 
quillity to his distracted country had been hitherto 
frustrated by the intrigues and ambition of his ene- 
mies ; he next intreated the assembly to deliberate 
upon the means of terminating a contest, no less 
destructive to the happiness and prosperity of Ger- 
many thau repugnant to the inclinations of the 
emperor; and concluded by exhorting them, as a 
necessary step toward permanent repose, to consent 
to the election of a king of the Homans. Mar- 
cheville also, who had lately assumed the character 
of plenipotentiary, exhorted the assembly in a 

vol. i. s 
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studied oration to put an end to the calamities of 
war; while the electors endeavoured by professions 
and flattery to appease the resentment of Ferdi- 
nand.* 

The spirit displayed by some of the members, 
unworthy as it was of so glorious a cause, proved 
no less surprising than unexpected to Ferdinand, 
who flattered himself to meet with no opposition ; 
but no sooner did lie find that neither bribes nor 
promises could procure the election of his son than 
he altered his language, affecting to treat as sediti- 
ous every allusion made to the ancient liberties of 
Germany, though the insolence of power was in 
some measure tempered by the dictates of prudence, 
a distinction being made in favour of those whose 
friendship it was important to conciliate.! 

The emperor’s intentions, however, were more 
plainly demonstrated in this assembly than at any 
former period of his government. Conceiving the 
moment to be at length arrived, when the long me- 
ditated blow might be struck with safety, a peti- 
tion was presented by the catholic prelates, de- 
manding the restitution of all the ecclesiastical 
benefices usurped from the church since the treaty 
of Fassau. A measure, productive of so material 
a change in the relative situation of the rival com- 
munions, was calculated to produce the utmost 
consternation, or excite the warmest applause, ac- 
cording to the views and interests of the parties 
concerned. And we accordingly find, that it was 
immediately sanctioned by the approbation of the 
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catholic princes, and no less strenuously resisted 
by the protestants. Ferdinand, however, no sooner 
perceived that he had miscalculated the influence 
of terror, than he ceased to press the dertiand, 
satisfied with obtaining a material advantage, in 
having submitted the proposal to the consideration 
of the diet, and resolved to resume it at some fu- 
ture period, when the spirit of opposition should 
be completely subdued.* 

But as this could not be accomplished at present, 
he deemed it advisable to dismiss the assembly, lest 
any steps should be taken to limit his authority ; 
since he clearly saw, that prudence and policy con- 
siderably outweighed the claims of gratitude in the 
breast of Maximilian ; and further discovered, that 
there were certain concessions, for which the pliant 
timidity of the catholic prelates were as yet unpre- 
pared/l' 

Meanwhile the imperial generals had proceeded 
in an almost uninterrupted career of victory. Lubec 
and Bremen had been constrained to abandon the 
protestant party, the Electorate of Brandenburg was 
reduced to indigence by the devastations of Wallen- 
stein ; while Arnheira at the head of a powerful de- 
tachment, compelled the fortresses of Pomerania 
to receive Austrian garrisons.;}; 

Having driven Christian out of Germany, the ac- 
tive genius of Wallenstein was occupied in a plan 
for transporting his troops to Copenhagen. Even the 
want of a fleet was by no means an obstacle that ap- 
peared insuperable to his euterprizing courage ; lor 


* Poffcndorf, i. 51. Barrc, 573. Schmidt, iv. 26. Lotichius, i. 4SW. 
Pfeffcl, ii. 302. Galetti, i. 105. 
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he loudly persuaded himself, that the terror of his 
name would compel the cities of the Hanseatic con- 
federacy to furnish shipping. A demand was ac- 
cordingly made for transports, and certain com- 
mercial privileges were offered in return, provided 
they would in future confine their navigation to the 
Spanish and Austrian harbours. But the daring 
spirit of mercantile euterprize could neither be 
blinded by illusory hopes, nor checked by ambigu- 
ous menaces. Unfettered freedom is the soul of 
trade, and every legislative regulation, whether dic- 
tated by jealousy under the name of restriction, or 
iuspired by avarice as an unnatural stimulative, 
argues narrowness of capacity, and a total miscon- 
ception of the fundamental principles of all com- 
mercial speculations. Of this the northern mer-. 
chants were so fully convinced, ’that they rejected 
the proposal upon the enlightened plea, that to a 
people whose prosperity depends upon their inter- 
course with foreign nations, war is the bitterest of 
all human calamities.* 

This unsuspected disappointment, far from damp- 
ing his passion for maritime renown, seems rather 
to have intlamed it with additional ardour. Not 
satisfied with possessing the uncontrolled direction 
of the imperial armies, he procured a patent from 
Vienna, appointing him Admiral of the Baltic. An 
empty title however was by no means calculated to 
content the ambition of Wallenstein, who deeming 
nothing too arduous for perseverance to accomplish, 
resolved upon creating a navy, and rendering the 
emperor no less formidable by sea than he had al- 


* Marie’s Life ofGusUvus Adotplm*, edit, in Oct. 1767, i. 96. — Puffen- 
duri', i. M. 
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ready made him on the continent. With indefa- 
tigable industry he directed his operations against 
the northern ports, and having reduced them to 
obedience, constructed docks, engaged by ample 
salaries the most experienced artificers, and turned 
all the energies of his active mind to naval architec- 
ture. The possession of Stralsund however ap- 
peared essential to the final completion of his ex- 
tensive projects ; as it would furnish him at once 
with a well provided arsenal, numerous vessels for 
transporting his troops, and immense magazines of 
provisions. Once master of that important place, 
he foresaw no impediments to the conquest of Den- 
mark, and anticipated the glory to which he should 
attain, when the imperial flag floated triumphantly 
in the northern ocean.* 

Alarmed at the danger with which *he was threat- 
ened, should the Duke of Friedland be suffered 
to establish a formidable marine in the Baltic, the 
King of Denmark determined in secret to oppose 
the execution of a project so hostile to his future 
tranquillity ; and he accordingly sent a Scottish re* 
giment, commanded by Lord ltea, to the defence of 
Stralsund, assuring the inhabitants that all his forces, 
if necessary, should march to their relief. Aware of 
the difficulties attending a siege, Wallenstein had re- 
course to a stratagem, and sent directions to Arn- 
heirn to demand winter quarters for a part of his 
army ; determined, if he once should be able to ob- 
tain admittance, never more to evacuate the city. 
But neither the character of the general, nor the be- 
haviour of the troops, was calculated to inspire con- 
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fidence. Suspecting his intentions, the magistrates 
declared that it was totally inconsistent with the pri- 
vileges which they enjoyed to beburthened with the 
expense of a foreign garrison. This excuse being 
founded on ancient precedent, afforded no pretext 
for coercion, and Wallenstein therefore resolved if 
possible to exasperate the magistrates by petty an- 
noyances, till some act of hostility on their part might 
afford a plausible excuse for attacking the city. Con- 
vinced that in the estimation of a mercantile people, 
loss of money is a misfortune inferior only to the loss 
of liberty, he demanded a heavy contribution. As 
the requisition might have been eluded under various 
pretexts, Wallenstein expected a refusal ; but, con- 
trary to his wishes, the money was paid : for these 
commercial politicians were too expert in calcu- 
lation to question the policy of a temporary sacri- 
fice for the attainment of permanent repose.* 

No sacrifice however, except that of independ- 
ence, could satisfy Friedland, and he accordingly 
had no sooner received the money than he ordered 
the city to be invested. Convinced that their pre- 
servation must depend entirely upon their own ex- 
ertions, the inhabitants resolved to bury themselves 
underneath the ruins of their houses, rather than 
part with their freedom. Troops were not wanting 
to man the fortifications, and the magazines over- 
flowed with provisions ; but the most essential arti- 
cle was wanting for defence, — a sufficient stock of 
ammunition. A letter addressed to the Danzickers, 
announcing the deficiency, and requesting a sup- 
ply, fell by accident into the hands of Gustavus 
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Adolphus, who immediately dispatched an abund- 
ant cargo * This important present, accompanied 
with assurances of the generous interest which he 
must ever feel in their welfare, would have been 
sufficient to inspire the most timid with courage ; 
but to a- people predetermined vigorously to re* 
sist, it seemed at once to dispel their apprehen- 
sions. This noble resolution was speedily shewn in 
the reception given to the imperial forces, who 
rashly ventured on a general assault.f 

Nothing indeed could be more absurd than an at- 
tempt to capture a strong maritime city, accessible 
only by a narrow causeway, without being able to 
blockade it by sea; but the obstinacy of Wallen- 
stein augmented in proportion to the obstacles 
which he encountered. Finding that Arnheim made 
little progress, he imputed his failure to want of 
ability, and resolved in person to direct the opera- 


* The letter which accompanied (hi* valuable present is preserved by 
Lotichius, i. 360. — Suecorum Rex oc S. I’. Q. Slraicssunddensi. “ Ex au- 
tograpbo vestro, ad Dantiscanos dirccto, nobisque e portu transmisso, in- 
tcllcxitnus, vo* hoc tempore periculi plcuo mosculam parare deteusionem, 
sed rei toruicnlariic, pulverisque nitrati, apparatu destitui. Intuitu igitur 
rcligionis, ct libertatis, vest Deque erga nostrum inclination is, intemiittcro 
non debuimus,quincts}tnpathiam nostram contestarcmur, et qnam negri 
nobis accidat, vos de libertate ac securitate vestra periclitari, declare unis. 
Mirari ergo subit, vos cos esse, ut cum fiuitiniis et viciuis in consilium 
administrandis, hactcnu* nihil delibaretis. Quid enim salularius, quant 
cum perieulis nascentibus amicorum uti cumulus. ? Nihilo minus, ut ap- 
parent, quant optiini vobis ciipiamus, ecce! quantitatem desidcrati pul- 
veris pyrii submittimus. Pina enim pro tempore clargiri prtesens lion 
permisit cxpcdltio nautica. Interim adhortamur vos, itnimum super li- 
bertatis, atque evatigelica religionis, securitate vindicanda, scmel coin- 
masculajum, deinccps constanti fortitudiue tucamiui. Nec dubium cst 
Deum omnipotentem bos pios vestros conatus secundaturum esse. Si 
quacunquc re libertatero vestram conscrvare |>ossimus, credite, vobis 
ordinc hoc petentibus, non dc crimus. Valctc. Dabantur apud elasscm 
nostram apud Landhantum, iii. Non. Mai. 16?S. 
f Grimoard, i. 342. 
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tions of the siege, swearing “ that he would make 
himself master of the city, though it were suspended 
from heaven by a chaiu of adamant.”* 

He soon discovered, however, that it was less 
easy to accomplish the presumptuous threat than 
vanity had led him to anticipate. The energy of the 
inhabitants, and the gallantry of the garrison, de- 
feated every attempt successively made by the per- 
severing courage of the besiegers. Fearful, however, 
of trusting entirely to their own exertions, the go- 
vernment endeavoured to depreciate the resentment 
of the emperor by the most dutiful assurances of at- 
tachment; and as nothing could be more acceptable 
to imperial pride than a decent pretext to abandon 
an undertaking rendered hopeless by repeated re- 
pules, he sent orders to Wallenstein to decamp. 
But it was no longer in the power of the Austrian 
court to regulate the actions of that imperious chief- 
tain; the commands of his sovereign were not only 
treated by Friedland with contemptuous neglect, 
but the operations vrere pursued with renovated vi- 
gour, as if he had been desirous of proving to the 
astonished world that he acted independently of all 
control. The authority of Ferdinand he might defy 
with impunity, the lives of his soldiers he might 
waste with indifference, but the resistance of a 
people resolved to perish rather than to submit, it 
was not in his power to overcome. The Danish 
troops being diminished by continual fatigue, Christ- 
ian advised the magistrates to apply to the King of 
Sweden. Ever ready to shelter the distressed, that 
magnanimous prince immediately sent a consider- 
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able reinforcement to their assistance, by whose skill 
and bravery Wallenstein was compelled to abandon 
the enterprise, after having sustained very consi- 
derable losses.* 

The check thus given to the imperial arms was 
of infinite importance to the northern powers, as it 
prevented Ferdinand from establishing a navy in the 
Baltic. Had the attempt proved successful, neither 
Denmark nor Sweden would have been any longer 
secure against the ambitious projects of Wallenstein; 
and the measures adopted for the protection of 
Stralsund clearly manifested that they were aware 
of the danger. While they acted in concert it was 
impossible for the emperor to extend his conquests 
beyond the coasts ; but could any expedient be de- 
vised to secure the co-operation of Christian, san- 
guine hopes might be entertained of excluding Gus- 
tavus from ever interfering with German politics, 
and even of planting the Austrian eagle on the walls 
of Stockholm. Such, at least, was the plan which 
the Duke of Friedland conceived for his own ag- 
grandisement, and which he artfully presented to 
the imperial court, as no less easy than glorious. 
The promises made by this extraordinary man, 
though they seemed to embrace impossibilities, had 
been so frequently realized, that even the most cau- 
tious of the Austrian ministers scarcely ventured 
any longer to oppose his designs. He accordingly 
experienced but little difficulty in persuading Ferdi- 
nand to enter into a negociation with Denmark, and 
to invest him with authority for terminating the con- 


* 1628. Lotichius, 664. Schiller, ii. According to the former, the 
lost of the imperial army amounted to upwards of ten thousand loot and 
twelve hundred horse. 
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test, without prescribing the conditions to be pro- 
posed.’ 1 " 

The power of Wallenstein depended so much 
upon the prolongation of hostilities, that at first 
sight it appears a little surprising to behold him the 
advocate of peace; for even supposing his influence 
at the imperial court to have been sufficient to pro- 
cure the ratification of all the grants which had suc- 
cessively recompenced his military achievements, 
as Duke of Mecklenburg, he was still inferior in 
political consequence to many of the German poten- 
tates; whereas, while he remained at the head of 
the army, he exercised an authority, unrestrained 
by law, over all the northern circles. Nothing, 
however, could be farther from his intention than 
to lay down the office of dictator. His object was 
to change the theatre of contention, and not to ex- 
tinguish the torch of discord. The fame of Gusta- 
vus had excited his jealousy, and he vainly flattered 
himself, by the conquest of Sweden, to give a lustre 
to his character more permanently splendid than 
had illuminated the actions of any general since Ju- 
lius Cassar; besides, with the acquisition of the 
duchy of Mecklenburg, his views had suddenly al- 
tered. Till he had obtained a seat among the sove- 
reigns of Germany, it was his study to render the 
emperor despotic ; but no sooner was his brow en- 
circled with a ducal crown, than he began seriously 
to reflect that he was labouring to degrade an order 
which it was now become his interest to exalt.f 


* Schiller, ii. 

t According to Schmidt (iv. 27.) this opinion is conformable to a de- 
claration made by himself in 1032, as appears from the following passage : 
“ Ncc uegairt ipse, cum die 18 Febr. anni 1632, in femiliari collwjuio 
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For the purpose of accomplishing those mighty pro- 
jects, which he was generally supposed to have en- 
tertained, and which probably embraced the forma- 
tion of an independent kingdom in the north, of 
which Mecklenburg was destined to become the 
centre, an alliance with Denmark was indispensable. 
The friendship of Christian was therefore to be se- 
cured by sacrificing the interests of Austria* This 
supposition explains many parts of Wallenstein’s 
conduct, which otherwise appear enigmatical; and 
we now' discover a reason why, in the distribution 
of commissions, a preference was always given to 
protestants; why no Austrian subject was ever ele- 
vated above the rank of colonel ; and why, in defi- 
ance of repeated orders from Vienna to reduce the 
army, he continued recruiting with increasing ac- 
tivity.f 

Though it was expressly stipulated, by the treaty 
of Copenhagen, that neither Sweden nor Denmark 
• should conclude a separate peace, the overtures of 
Wallenstein, for opening a negociation, were receiv- 
ed by Christian with a degree of avidity, which 
plainly shewed that he would never hesitate at any 
sacrifice, which personal interest might recommend. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of England, France, 
Holland, and Sweden, who were unanimous in their 
endeavours to protract the war, a congress assem- 
bled at Lubec, from which the Swedish plenipo- 
tentiaries, who came expressly to intercede in fa- 


ruidam virn principal! Znoimm narrarct ; uti sibi in consiliis aliqtiando 
fiierit, imperii monarchist m Csesari acquirer*, muta.vv; lianc meiitrni, dum 
Megalopolitante dux crearetur." — Alberti Fridlandi perduellionu ehnot , 
n»e ingraft miirni abyssus. 1634. 
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vour of the Dukes of Mecklenburg, were dismissed 
by Wallenstein with studied marks of contempt: 
the unlimited power entrusted by the emperor to 
his general was employed by the latter for the ad- 
vancement of his own private concerns. All the con- 
quests made by the imperial arms were restored to 
Denmark, upon condition that she engaged never 
more to interfere with the affairs of Germany, 
though, as Duke of Holstein, Christian was mate- 
rially interested in almost every transaction. He 
was likewise compelled to renounce all claims to 
the disposal of certain bishoprics, the patronage of 
which had be-longed to his family ever since the 
abolition of popery; and was further called upon 
to pay to Austria a considerable sum, by way of 
indemnification ; but the most degrading concession 
w'as his consenting to abandon the Dukes of Meck- 
lenburg, who had taken up arms at his instigation, 
and whom he scandalously deserted in their dis- 
tress. At the intercession of Wallenstein he was* 
spared the humiliation of expressly agreeing to their 
deposition, their names being purposely omitted in 
the treaty, though, by a leading article, the title of 
Maximilian to the electoral dignity w'as recognized. 
Thus, by the sacrifice of every principle that ought 
to be most precious to the heart of man, and most 
sacred in the eyes of a sovereign, did Christian re- 
gain possession of his continental dominions; the 
claims of the emperor to certain bailiwics, which 
were considered in the light of imperial fiefs, being 
reserved for future discussion. Nothing, however, 
could induce him to consent to the proposal of fur- 
nishing a squadron to act in concert with the Aus- 
trian fleet, under pretence of securing the free navi- 
gation of the Baltic. But it is highly probable, that 
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this requisition was never seriously made, and was 
inserted solely to persuade the world, that there 
were degraditious to which the spirit of the hum- 
bled Dane was too haughty to submit.* . 

Peace had been concluded in direct opposition 
to the wishes of Richelieu, who had no sooner suc- 
ceeded in reducing Rochelle, than he directed all 
the energy of his active mind against the overgrown 
pow r er of Austria. The daring projects of that en- 
terprizing minister being conceived with an extent 
of genius too vast to be embraced by vulgar under- 
standings, his plans, when submitted to the exa- 
mination of the council, were treated by his col- 
leagues as chimerical. “ The despotic authority 
now exercised by Ferdinand over the whole of 
Germany, placed at his disposal a mass of power, 
against which it would lie madness to contend.” 
Such were the objections raised by Cardinal lie- 
rulle and Marillac,f to alarm the timidity of Louis, 
and to conceal their real designs. Rut, in spite of 
their artifices, the weakness of their arguments was 
too apparent to escape even the limited penetration 
of the king, when they proceeded to defend, in the 
language of bigotry, the conduct of the emperor 
toward the protestants. “ The intention of that 
great and enlightened prince,” they unblushingly 
argued, “ did equal honour to his zeal and dis- 
cernment. He fought in defence of the orthodox 
faith, and aimed only to rescue from the grasp 


* 1629. Pnffendorf, i. 54. II arte, i. 101. Giimoaid, i. 377. 
Schmidt, iv. 28. 

+ Marillac was keeper of the seal?, and so great a favourite with M.ir> 
of Medici, that lie was in hopes of undermining the power of Richelieu. 
Lc Vassor, tiii. 1. 
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of heretics, domains, which had been consecrated 
by pious Christians to its glory. With what co- 
lour of justice, therefore, could a Christian mo- 
narch oppose a measure so advantageous to the 
common interests of Christendom? Instead of 
rashly attempting to obstruct the progress of Fer- 
dinand, it would be far more consistent with the 
dictates of religion to second the meritorious un- 
dertaking ; and, instead of wantonly engaging in a 
doubtful contest, to secure and merit the admira- 
tion of mankind by extirpating heresy in his own 
dominions.” 

These insinuations were exactly calculated for 
the weak understanding of Louis, and were re- 
garded tjy his mother with as profound a veneration 
as if they had been communicated directly from 
heaven. Her political attachments being now in 
perfect unison with her religious prejudices, she 
endeavoured to persuade her bigoted son, that by 
acting in concert with the imperial and Spanish 
courts, he would forward the designs of the Al- 
mighty.* 

Fortunately, however, for the prosperity of 
France, the ascendancy of Richelieu was too per- 
manently established to be shaken by folly or fac- 
tion. Confiding in the superiority of an enlight- 
ened genius, he bid defiance to their clandestine 
attacks, resolved by his actions to merit the dignity 
to which his ambition aspired. No minister ever 
formed a more magnificent plan, or executed it 
with greater ability. While to the generality of 
mankind the colossal power of Austria appeared 
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erected on a basis too solid even for the united 
efforts of Europe to overthrow, he plainly discerned 
its inherent defects, and secretly determined, with 
the assistance of Sweden, to subvert it. The other 
members of the administration regarded Maximi- 
lian as inseparably bound to the interests of Aus- 
tria by the ties of gratitude; but he, appreciating 
the feelings of the human heart with the acuteness 
of a man deeply versed in worldly intrigue, was 
fully aware, that in elevated minds ambition keeps 
pace with power, and that envy towards those in 
more exalted stations usually operates as a stronger 
stimulus than the sense of past obligation. For 
these reasons he did not despair of seducing the 
Duke of Bavaria, and even the venal piety of the 
ecclesiastic electors, from their present connexion 
with the imperial court, as they had already shewn 
some striking symptoms of alienation. Neither 
were his fears excited by the apprehension of dan- 
ger on the side of the Pyrenees ; for he knew that 
the finances of Spain, though actually possessing 
all the treasures of Mexico and Peru, were in a 
state of embarrassment, which precluded the possi- 
bility of her furnishing subsidies to the emperor.* 
As a prelude, therefore, to more important enter- 
prizes, he persuaded Louis to declare himself the 
protector of the Duke of Mantua. 

Vincent II. Duke of Mantua, being no longer able 
to cherish the hope of transmitting his crown to a 
legitimate heir, married his niece to the Duke of 
Rhetolois, eldest son of Charles Gonzaga, Duke of 
Nevers; and, in consequence of this union, de- 


• Lc Vassnr, viii. 5. F.xdujivelv of the marriage Severs the 
licu vst in blood.— Nani, vii. 
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dared (he latter, by a public act, successor to all 
his dominions. After the death of Vincent,* who 
did not long survive the ceremony, Nevere repaired 
to Italy, to receive the homage of his new subjects. 
But scarcely was the pomp of inauguration finished, 
than his title was disputed by various competitors. 
The aspiring soul of Olivares beheld with regret so 
fertile a province in the hands of a prince inviolably 
devoted to France. The Duke of Savoy, frustrated 
in his expectations of establishing an antiquated 
claim to Montferrat, by uniting his son with the 
destined heiress of Vincent, beheld with indignation 
the important prize transferred to a more fortunate 
rival. Caesar, Duke of Guastalla, collaterally de- 
scended from the ducal stock, asserted an heredi- 
tary title, though he depended less upon the regular 
transmission of blood than upon the interested 
protection of Austria. Contenting themselves with 
dismembering from the plundered duchy whatever 
best suited their convenience, the courts of Madrid 
and Turin espoused the cause of Caesar, because 
they were persuaded that inherent weakness would 
prevent him from reclaiming their usurpations; and 
they accordingly prevailed on Ferdinand to confer 
upon him the investiture of Mantua, in quality of a 
fief of the empire. f 

This being regarded as the signal for hostilities, 
the Duke of Savoy entered Montferrat with a force 
too numerous to he resisted, while the Spaniards 


• According to Nani, the dispensation did not arrive from Rome till 
the doke was in the agonies of death ; but the ceremony was performed 
the moment he had breathed his last, with necessary, perhaps, but inde- 
cent haste, vii. 

t Nani Ilistoria Yencta, vii. Barrc, ix. 682. Bougcant, i. 135. 
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laid siege to Casale, a strong fortress, entrusted to 
the valour of a French garrison, as the defence of 
his capital was more than sufficient for the con- 
tracted resources of Nevers. Bv the vigour of his 
measures, however, he endeavoured to compensate 
for the paucity of his means. An imperial commis- 
sary, deputed to sequester the contested states till 
the rights of inheritance could be decided, was re- 
fused admission into Mantua. Troops were levied 
w ith unabating activity, and every castle, capable of 
arresting the progress of the invaders, was imme- 
diately furnished w’ith troops and provisions. From 
the Venetians, whose interests were connected with 
his own, Nevers received considerable reinforce- 
ments, and w'as even permitted by Louis to enrol 
his subjects, though he refused to interfere more 
openly in his favour till after the fall of Rochelle.* 
The policy, if not the compassion, of the papal 
court was deeply interested in preventing Italy 
from becoming the theatre of war ; yet, notwith- 
standing every effort to promote an accommodation 
the ambition of Spain proved inexorable. The siege 
of Casale was pressed with so much vigour, that it 
was difficult even for the heroical resistance of the 
garrison to protract its fall, till Louis had leisure 
to assemble troops for its relief. No sooner had 
he planted the royal standard on the walls of Ro- 
chelle, than believing himself formed for military 
renown, and anxious to emulate his fathers glory, 
he resolved to cross the Alps at the head of an 
army strong enough to dictate laws to Italy. This 


* Bougcant, i. 135. — Nani draws n striking picture of the timidity mul 
indecision of his countrymen, in the beginning of the seventh book of his 
valuable history. 
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project was no sooner embraced than it was car- 
ried into execution with a celerity, which proved 
that the resources of France M ere no longer crippled 
by venality, indecision, or bigotry. Before the duke 
was aware that Louis had quitted his capital, he 
had actually entered the defiles of Savoy, and was 
advancing towards Turin by hasty marches. The 
forces stationed to guard the important pass of 
Susa were instantaneously dispersed, upon which 
Charles Emanuel hastened to conclude a sepa- 
rate peace as the only means of preserving his 
capital.* 

The approach of the French compelled the be- 
siegers to abandon Casale. Reduced by the per- 
fidy of Charles Emanuel to a situation of imminent 
danger, the Spaniards felt happy to avail them- 
selves of the stipulation inserted in the treaty, at 
the express desire of their treacherous friend, who 
hoped to cover the turpitude of his secession by 
procuring for them a safe retreat. But they were 
too well acquainted with his real character to at- 
tribute this precaution to generosity ; on the con- 
trary, they knew that a rejection of the terms would 
gratify his insatiable ambition, which would catch 
with avidity at any pretext to indemnify himself 


• 1029. The following renditions were dictated by the victorious car- 
dinal, “ that the Duke of Savoy should grant a free passage to the French 
army, and furnish provisions and military stores for the relief of Casale ; 
that, as an additional security, the citadel of Susa (an impregnable fortress) 
should ho delivered into the hands of Louis, upon his undertaking to pro- 
cure from the Duke of Mantua the cession ofTrino to Charles Emanuel, 
by way of compensation for the loss of Montferrat, and to guarantee the in- 
tegrity of his other dominions ; this latter article, however, was subject 
to the condition of his joining the League for preserving the independence 
of Italy.” — Dumont Corps Diplom. v.2d parlic, 571. 
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for his recent disappointment, even at the expense 
of a plundered ally.* 

In subscribing the conditions imposed by Riche- 
lieu, Charles JEmanuel with premeditated duplicity 
resolved not to observe them a moment longer than 
he was compelled by necessity to be honest. Fa- 
tigued with the monotonous regularity of a camp, 
Louis had no sooner signed the treaty than he 
panted after the pleasures of Paris ; desirous of 
appearing in the midst of a delighted capital, sur- 
rounded with all the emblems of victory. Scarcely 
had he reached the banks of the Seine, when he 
was suddenly roused from the enchanting dream 
by the important intelligence, that a formidable 
army, commanded by Colalto, a veteran officer, 
was advancing to vindicate the authority of Ferdi- 
nand : while Spinola, at the head of the Spanish 
forces, was preparing to resume the siege of Casale. 
Neither could it be doubted that the Duke of 
Savoy must henceforth be added to the hostile 
list, since interest and resentment alike conduced 
to render him unfaithful to his recent engage- 
ments.! 

The active genius of Richelieu, incensed at being 
overreached by Italian duplicity, was not to be in- 
timidated by difficulties. Resolved to recover the 
ascendancy of France, yet anxious if possible to 
postpone the conflict till he could meet it with 
greater effect, he determined not to unsheath the 
sword till he tried the result of a negociation. 
Perceiving however that nothing could be obtained 
from the fears or the moderation of the imperial 


• Le Vassor, viii. 89. Nani, Yii. 

t Bougeant, i. 137. Le Vaasor, yiii. 241. Grimoard, l. 388. 
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cabinet, he prepared for open hostilities. In spite 
of his energy, Casale was invested before he could 
march to its defence, and Mantua taken by assault. 
The fertile banks of the Po, laid waste by the 
ravages of a licentious soldiery, rendered the name 
of Ferdinand no less hateful in Italy than it was 
become in Germany by the exactions of Wallen- 
stein. The consternation was general, and every 
petty state from the Alps to Calabria, anticipating 
a destiny severe as that, which the haughty con- 
queror of Christian continued to inflict upon the 
miserable victims of his ambition, called down 
curses on the head of their oppressor ; even the 
Roman conclave, sacrificing pride, and ambition, 
and jealousy to fear, is supposed to have offered 
up a silent prayer for the success of the protestant 
arms.* 

Meanwhile the negociations of Charnace, charged 
with an important mission to the German courts, 
were conducted with various success. To separate 
Maximilian from the Austrian interest was the 
leading object of his endeavours. Though evi- 
dently jealous of the power of Ferdinand, the pru- 
dent elector still hesitated to accept the proposals of 
Louis. “ What security ,”,he asked, “ could possi- 
bly remain for the members of the Catholic League, 
in case the Protestants should ultimately triumph ?” 
To this question no answer could be returned 
likely to remove the apprehensions of Maximilian. 
For nothing was more evident than that the re-es- 
tablishment of the Palatine would be the necessary 
consequence of victory .f The policy of Ferdinand, 


* Sihillur, it. f Lc Vassor, viii. 123. 
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in dismembering the territories of that unfortunate 
prince, became now more apparent than ever ; be- 
cause, by dividing the spoils among the strenuous 
supporters of the catholic church, he secured their 
co-operation, and chained them indissolubly to his 
triumphant car by the adamantine fetters of in- 
terest. 

Yet indifferent as they seemed to every consider- 
ation, except that of personal aggrandisement, it 
was impossible even for the warmest partisans of 
the Vatican to deny, that the authority of the em- 
peror was rapidly attaining that tremendous height, 
when it might bid defiance to all legal restraint ; 
and when the electors themselves, degraded from 
the rank of independent sovereigns, would be re- 
duced to a level with the Spanish grandees. The 
penetration of Maximilian had long beheld the ap- 
proaching danger with dismay, and the remedy 
which he applied affords a convincing proof of his 
sagacity. Anticipating the ruin which must neces- 
sarily result to the catholic cause, should Ferdi- 
nand be compelled to disarm, he secretly deter- 
mined to oppose the execution of such a proposal, 
should it be brought forward as was expected at 
the approaching diet. He resolved however to set 
bounds to his despotism by depriving him of the 
services of the only man, in whose hands that des- 
potism was truly formidable. If Wallenstein were 
removed, he flattered himself that the command of 
the imperial troops would of course devolve on 
himself : but when the resentmeut of Austria, and 
the caution of Spain raised an insuperable barrier 
to his wishes, he conducted his plan with such 
consummate address that he procured it for Tilly, 
on whose fidelity he could confidently rely. His 
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management respecting the election of a king of 
the Romans was equally skilful. Too wise to 
embark in a chimerical contest for the imperial 
sceptre, though repeatedly solicited by France, 
he confined his ambition to attainable objects. 
Dreaded alike by Austria and Spain, whose in- 
terest he had repeatedly immolated to bis own ; 
and respected by the enlightened minister of 
France, who admired the wisdom which pene- 
trated and defeated his own aspiring projects, 
Maximilian steered his course with so much dex- 
terity, that he not only preserved the electoral dig- 
nity during his life, but even transmitted it to his 
posterity.* 

Charnace’s instructions respecting his conduct 
at Munich were chiefly directed to the following 
points : to endeavour to inspire the elector with 
pacific sentiments towards Denmark, and the other 
members of the protestant union ; to prevent him 
from taking an active part in the Italian war ; and 
lastly, to strive by every expedient to excite his 
jealousy against Austria. With this view he was 
instructed to urge the impolicy of his sacrificing 
his interests to ideas of friendship, which became 
ridiculous, when they were no longer reciprocal ; 
and if possible to persuade him, that his further 
elevation was totally inconsistent with that narrow 
policy which ever influenced the sister cabinets 
of Madrid and Vienna ; both of which would be- 
hold with equal suspicion the aggrandisement of 
a prince, who alone among the members of the 


* He is called by Nani, “ principr di profondissimi sensi, A che sopra 
ogn' ahro h& saputo cavaro da comrauni inleressi private vantaggi, col 
mercantaro il tempo, A mamieggiare la fortuna." iv. 
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Germanic constitution possessed talents and popu- 
larity capable of disputing the imperial diadem* 

An intimate alliauce with France was artfully 
suggested as necessary for the attainment of that 
elevated dignity, and a plan traced to facilitate 
the execution. The Bavarian ministers however 
were so blindly devoted to the imperial court, that 
they received the offer with studied indifference, 
assuming in their intercourse a distant reserve, 
more suited to the suspicious character of a spy, 
than to the accredited agent of a regular govern- 
ment. 

By patience and perseverance, however, Char- 
nace at length obtained an audience of Maximilian. 
More thoroughly acquainted with his real interests 
than any of those whom he employed, that saga- 
cious prince seized, with the intuitive glance of a 
statesman, all the different bearings of the project. 
He readily admitted that the Duke of Mantua was 
unjustly persecuted, and promised never to contri- 
bute to his overthrow. Evading the question of the 
imperial crown, . he confined himself entirely to 
general assurances of grateful acknowledgment for 
the flattering offer; but declined to enter into any 
unnecessary discussion, respecting peace, as a ne- 
gociation was actually pending at Lubec. Disdain- 
ing, however, to disguise his intentions in the event 
of an unfavourable issue, he plaitdy signified, that 
he should consider himself inviolably bound to sup- 
port the emperor, so long as the interests of reli- 
gion were concerned. Though the result of the in- 
terview was by no means so favourable as the rni- 


• Le Vassor, viii. 126. 
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nister of Louis could have desired, yet it was easy 
to discover, from the general tenor of Maximilian’s 
conversation, that he was by no means satisfied 
with the behaviour of Ferdinand. Of Spain he 
spoke in less ambiguous language, complaining, that 
his projects were constantly thwarted by the in- 
trigues and jealousy of Olivares. But when he 
mentioned Wallenstein, it w-as impossible for him 
to restrain his indignation ; but giving way to the 
natural warmth of his temper, he expatiated upon 
his rapacity, his arrogance, and his cruelty, in terms 
of bitter reproach. The elector's discourse was 
evidently studied ; yet, with all his dissimulation, 
he could not so entirely suppress his feelings, as to 
conceal from Charnace, that interest and ambition 
were the reigning passions of his soul, and that to 
the gratification of these, every other consideration, 
except that of religion, w'ould be readily sacri- 
ficed.* 

Convinced that it was impracticable under exists 
ing cirucmstances to shake Maximilian’s resolu- 
tion, Charnace departed for Lubec, determined to 
try if bribes or promises could prevent the con- 
clusion of peace. The reader is already apprised, 
that all his endeavours proved abortive. The total 
indifference hitherto manifested by the Parisian 
court, for Ibe distress of the German protestants, 
and the persecution experienced by their brethren 
in France, were little calculated to excite the con- 
fidence of Christian, who plaiuly discerned, that it 
w r as the voice of interest, and uot of compassion, 
that pleaded w ith Richelieu in his favour.! 


• 1620. Lc Vassor, viii. 125. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Situation of Austria extremely favourable to the establishment of peace. 
Presumption of Ferdinand in losing the opportunity. The unsettled 
state of Europe calculated to excite his aspiring hopes. His despotic 
treatment of the hereditary stales, and particularly of Bohemia. He 
forms plans for the extirpation of the protestant faith, and for recover- 
ing the secularized property. He publishes the edict of restitution. — 
Jealousy excited by the preponderance of Austria, even among the 
catholic states. — Views and conduct of the Duke of Bavaria. — Meeting 
of the catholics at Heidelberg ; they demand a diet for the purpose of 
restoring tranquillity to Germany. — Wallenstein besieges Magdeburg. 
Gustavus Adolphus undertakes its defence, though engaged in a 
war with Poland. His domestic improvements, and military disci- 
pline. — Remarks upon the general system of war, and the customs and 
prejudices of the age, 

t 

Ferdinand had now, for the second time, an op- 
portunity of restoring tranquillity to Germany, as 
nothing could have been easier, had he seriously 
desired it, than to have extended the treaty con- 
cluded with Denmark to all protestant powers. 
By indulging the wishes of a suffering people, al- 
most driven to despair by the licentiousness and ra- 
pacity of his soldiers, he might still have recover- 
ed their affections, and endeared his name to pos- 
terity. Such also was the situation in which vic- 
tory had placed him, that every concession would 
have been accepted with gratitude, and placed to 
the account of benevolence ; for so hopeless was 
the condition to which his enemies were reduced, 
that nothing could have been imputed to appre- 
hension. 

It has been urged by his partisans, that at this 
momentous crisis, he was constrained to act in di- 
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rect contradiction to his own inclination by the 
importunate zeal of the catholics. Their preten- 
sions were unquestionably great; but it is probable 
they would have been satisfied with the permanent 
ascendancy obtained in the electoral college, had 
they been once convinced that he entertained no 
views of personal aggrandizement to the prejudice 
of the Germanic constitution, but was actuated 
solely by a disinterested attachment to the papal 
religion. The unvarying prosperity, however, which 
had hitherto crow'ned all the measures of his reign, 
and which he presumptuously attributed to his 
fierce exertions in favour of Rome; the almost im- 
plicit obedience attending his edicts ; the arrogance 
of the Jesuits, who aspired to exercise unlimited 
authority in Saxony; and the intemperate councils 
of the Spanish court, weak enough to believe that 
the long expected hour was at length arrived, when 
the heretical tenets of Luther and Calvin would 
cease to pollute the orthodox purity of the Christ- 
ian church ; inspired him with an excess of pride 
and temerity, which led him to think, that no hu- 
man efforts could any longer resist his gigantic 
power, or set bounds to the flight of his victorious 
eagle.* 

It is difficult to determine with critical precision 
the exact extent of his ambitious designs, because 
no specific documents exist to substantiate them ; 
but it may fairly be inferred from the conversation 
of those most intimately acquainted with his plans, 
as well as from the general tenor of his own actions, 
that he seriously intended by the aid of the ca- 


* 1628. Pu/Ft-ndorl, ii. 56. Schiller, ii. Coxe, i. S13. 
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(holies to extirpate the protestant faith, and after- 
wards to render his own authority superior to all 
legal restrictions.* 

Supposing this to have been really the object in 
view, the moment for undertaking it was judi- 
ciously selected, because all the powers, whose po- 
licy might have imposed an effective barrier to his 
wishes, were either engaged in foreign hostilities, 
or convulsed by domestic dissensions. France, the 
most formidable of all his enemies, was not only 
involved in a contest with Spain respecting the 
Mantuan succession, and in a maritime war with 
England, but had much to fear from the resent- 
ment and jealousy of the Hugonots. Charles I. 
by repeated acts of duplicity, and an open invasion 
of the British constitution, had already awakened 
the suspicions of a people, who alone among the 
nations of the modern world understood the value 
of freedom. Engaged in a struggle against his 
subjects for the extension of the royal prerogative, 
and in hostilities with France and Spain, he had 
little leisure to attend to the affairs of Germany. 
The protection of their liberties against the secret 
machinations of Austria and Spain engrossed the 
attention of the Dutch; while the internal commo- 
tions, which gradually ruined the Ottoman power, 
secured Vienna against the restless ambition of 
her most formidable adversary. Bethlem Gabor 
was no longer capable of inspiring terror. The 
period assigned by Providence to his turbulent 
career was rapidly approaching, and all that he 
coveted was to be allowed to pass the scanty 


• Puffendorf, ii. 69. Schiller, ii. Cose, i. 813. 
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remnant in repose. The presumption of Denmark 
had been covered with disgrace; and the valour 
of Gustavus Adolphus, as yet confined to a dist- 
ant theatre, when the resources of Sweden were 
fairly estimated, had little to alarm the mighty mo- 
narch of Austria.* 

Persuaded that the disjointed system of Europe 
was peculiarly adapted for the completion of his 
favourite project, Ferdinand resolved no longer to 
delay the destruction of a religion which he hated 
with all the inveterate rancour of a Jesuit. Could 
he accomplish an undertaking, to the attainment 
of which the gigantic power of Charles V. had 
proved inadequate, he doubted not that his name 
would hereafter figure with those of Dominic and 
Ignatius in the Roman calendar. The event of the 
experiment in the hereditary states was calculated 
to invite his intemperance to proceed. Hungary 
alone had been exempted from the general pro- 
scription, not through clemency, or reverence for 
the sacred obligation of an oath, but from fear of 
Gabor, and the Ottoman cohorts. 

Equally indifferent to the claims of justice, and 
the feelings of humanity, he forcibly abolished the 
reformed religion in Austria, though legally esta- 
blished by an edict of Maximilian, and sanctioned 
by his own approbation. Proceeding with the un- 
bridled ardour of a fanatic in the career of tyranny, 
he prohibited the use of all Lutheran books under 
the severest penalties ; annulled the religious cere- 
monies of marriage and baptism, unless performed 
by a catholic priest ; and commanded all persons of 


* Co.\c, i. 814. Nani, vii. 
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every description either to abandon his dominions, 
or to conform to the pontifical ritual.* 

Bohemia was treated with still greater severity ; 
for, as he no longer dreaded the spirit of a people 
broken down by oppression, he gave unbounded 
scope to his national violence, revenging with re- 
lentless cruelty the insult formerly offered to his 
authority, under pretence of vindicating the honour 
of the Almighty. Though three-fourths of the in- 
habitants were sincerely attached to the Lutheran 
tenets, he published an edict forbidding the public 
profession of any form of worship except that of 
the Vatican; ejecting the Protestants from the 
schools, and universities, and replacing them by 
mendicant friars, .indiscriminately chosen for that 
important office, not on account of their learning, 
but of their religious opinions. No persons, except 
those of orthodox tenets, were permitted to exer- 
cise any trade or manufactory ; heavy fines were 
imposed on all who presumed, even in domestic 
retirement, to address their Creator in the language 
of the heart ; marriages were declared invalid, un- 
less they had been solemnized according to the 
pompous ceremonial of Rome ; even the wills of 
protestants were no longer binding in the tri- 
bunals of Austria. With a barbarity, character- 
istic of bigotry alone, he deprived sickness and 
age of those asylums which charity had erected 
for their solace, unless admission was purchased 
by apostacy. From the towns and cities the 
burghers were expelled, uuless they renounced the 
worship of their fathers. Even the remotest ham- 
lets were not exempt from, persecution, but were 
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exposed to the visits of itinerent friars, commis- 
sioned to scrutinize the opinions of the inhabitants 
with inquisitorial severity; and if they found them 
polluted with the smallest stain, the offence was 
expiated by capital punishment. A military force, 
sufficient to impress the most courageous with awe, 
attended this bloody tribunal, whose natural fe- 
rocity receiving an additional stimulus from the 
savage zeal of their coadjutors, exposed the 
wretched peasantry to every calamity that fanati- 
cism or licentiousness could inflict. Some were 
murdered in their houses with deliberate cruelty, 
after beholding the violation of their wives and 
daughters ; others, pursued into the woods and 
mountains, like beasts of prey, were compelled to 
receive the mystic symbol of charity and faith 
under a form abhorrent to their souls, amid the 
insults and mockery of their persecutors.* To 
sum up his vengeance in one sweeping act of pro- 
scription, a period w as fixed, at the expiration of 
which all persons, who refused to return within 
the pale of the church, were banished for ever from 
Bohemia. By this decree) no less remarkable for 
its impolicy than its injustice, thirty thousand fa- 
milies were driven into exile ; and, as in this num- 
ber many were included conspicuous for the ac- 
quirements of knowledge, the talents of industry, 
and the gifts of fortune, a wound was inflicted on 
that devoted kingdom, from which it never re- 
covered.! 

The picture drawn by a Catholic historian, £ of 
the wretched situation to which his native country 


• Coxe, i. 814. t Pcbrel, 739. 
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was reduced by the intolerance of Ferdinand, is 
highly deserving of attention, since lie can hardly 
be suspected of exaggerating the defects of the 
most strenuous champion of the church. “ The 
pages of history,” observes that candid writer, 
“scarcely furnish an instance of a change so 
rapid in the prosperity of a nation, as that which 
Bohemia underwent during the reign of Ferdi- 
nand II. At that monarch's accession, with the 
exception of a few of the principal nobility, and an 
inconsiderable number of friars, the whole of the 
population was protestant; at his death, it was 
all, at least in appearance, catholic. Previously to 
the fatal battle of Prague, the states enjoyed privi- 
leges no less ample than those of the English parlia- 
ment, imposing taxes, enacting laws, confirming or 
rejecting treaties, and even electing a successor to 
the vacant throne. But these valuable rights all 
perished together in one general w reck ; and with 
them vanished the warlike character of the Bohe- 
mians. Till that disastrous era they were universally 
celebrated for military talents, an ardour for glory 
bordering upon enthusiasm, and for a contempt 
of death, when life was incompatible with honour. 
But the spirit of enterprise is for ever extinguished ; 
kindled by national pride, it expired with the last 
spark of freedom. Individuals indeed were still 
conspicuous for personal prowess, and sometimes 
even attained to high military commands ; but as 
the wuters of the Moldau, when united with the 
Elbe, no longer retain their original name, so they 
were lost and forgotten amid the triumphs of 
Austria. The national language, like the national 
character, sunk into contempt, and was replaced 
by the German in the pulpit, the forum, and even 
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in the common intercourse of society. Persons of 
rank, and even th^ industrious class of mechanics, 
grew ashamed of their mother tongue, which was 
no longer employed except by the peasantry in un- 
frequented districts — a mark of vulgar obscurity. 
The arts and sciences, which embellished and en- 
riched the capital in the days of Rodolph, fell also 
into decay ; so that for many years not a single man 
appeared in Bohemia eminent in any branch of li- 
terature. Placed under the direction of the Jesuits, 
the universities afforded no inducements for appli- 
cation, nor propounded any questions for public 
discussion except on theological subtleties; and, 
by an express injunction from Rome, no acade- 
mical honours were any longer conferred, however 
great the merit of the student.” 

“ Of all the monastic orders, the Jesuits were un- 
doubtedly the best informed, but they were, also, 
the most artful and intolerant. Convinced, from 
experience, that an enlightened people will never 
long continue subservient to the caprice of a tyrant, 
they resolved to extinguish every spark of science, 
that they might trample with impunity on unresist- 
ing idiots.* With this view they deputed a certain 
number of their fraternity to make domiciliary 
visits in every town and village, for the purpose of 
inspecting books, and with positive directions to 
destroy or carry away every work that might nourish 


• This fact alone would serve to ascertain that Ferdinand was a tyrant 
by theory, tie had deeply studied the code of despotism, Rud knew that 
nothing is so dangerous to absolute power as instruction. Lotichius 
vainly endeavours (i. 620) to defend him, under pretence that the Bohe- 
mians had behaved with erjaal violence toward the catholics. “ lu templi, 
exercitia, ofliciaquc catholicoruin Procerum injcceruut maims, ctiamque 
patret socictatis (ft heinous offcucc) sub iudicto aeterno cxilio, c reguo ao 
provinces amoverunt.’’ 
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the Lutheran faith or cherish the flame of liberty. 
Under this denomination of course were included 
all the precious treasures of antiquity, because they 
breathed a spirit too pure to be trusted in the hands 
of men destined to slavery. Not an author was 
left, which in an age of refinement would be ever 
referred to by a man of taste, or be even found 
in a well-chosen library. Even the ancient an- 
nals of the nation were sedulously concealed from 
the descendants of those who had illumined their 
country by their courage or their genius. So 
complete was the exclusion, and so rigid the pu- 
nishment inflicted on the smallest transgression, 
that the writings of the learned and patriotic Bal- 
binus on Bohemian literature, could not be pub- 
lished with safety, till after the suppression of the 
order.* 

A prince, mad enough to sacrifice the prosperity 
of his own subjects at the shrine of superstition, 
wanted not inducements to pursue the same destruc- 
tive system, when it could be attempted at the ex- 
pense of others. Hence little doubt was entertained 
that the moment he thought it could be undertaken 
with safety, he would annihilate the remnant of 
Germanic independence, which was still permitted 
to exist. Yet possessing a capacity to appreciate 
the feelings of indignant patriotism, he was aware 
of the obstacles which were likely to arise, should 
he venture by one bold act of authority to overturn 
the ancient constitution. He therefore determined 
to proceed with caution, gradually undermining 
the venerable edifice, till the moment should arrive 
when the spirit of the catholics being completely 


* Peljrel, 28S. 
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subdued, the decisive blow might be given. Acting 
by the advice and with the assistance of the Jesuits, 
those systematical foes to every liberal sentiment, 
he conducted his measures with such address and 
perseverance, that the extinction of freedom seemed 
inevitable. 

The reader may recollect, that during the diet at 
Mulhausen a proposal was made for compelling the 
restitution of all such ecclesiastical property secu- 
larized since the treaty of Passau. The equity of 
tins claim having been admitted by the majority, 
the question was suffered to rest, because the diffi- 
culty of the undertaking at that time appeared to 
be insuperable, Not a prince had abandoned the 
religion of Rome, who was not personally interested 
to oppose it, as they all derived a considerable ac- 
cession both of power and wealth, from the plunder 
of the episcopal and abbacial revenues. 

It cannot be denied that by the “ religious peace" 
many points of the highest importance were left 
undecided, on account of the impediments which 
arose in adjusting them. But uninterrupted pos- 
session for more than half a century, the silent ac- 
quiescence of successive emperors from the time of 
Charles V. and lastly the permission formally ac- 
corded to all the princes of the empire, to establish 
within their respective slates whatever communion 
they might prefer (a concession which of course 
would have been rendered nugatory without the 
privilege of appropriating the benefices of the 
church), seemed to confer a right, which coidd not 
be infringed without the most flagrant violation of 
justice. Neither was the immediate loss of revenue 
and consequence the only misfortune to be appre- 
hended ; on the contrary, their weight as a political 
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body must be greatly impaired by the prodigious 
accession of strength which their opponents would 
derive from the votes attached to the bishoprics and 
abbeys about to revert to the catholic prelates. 
Aware of the obstacles against which he must con- 
tend, should his projects at once be disclosed, 
Ferdinand resolved to proceed with the utmost 
caution, and prudently to withhold the fatal blow, 
till he was morally certain not to strike ineffectu- 
ally. The execution of the scheme was however 
unexpectedly hastened by the presumption of vic- 
tory, the ardour of the Jesuits, and the assurance 
of support from the Catholic League, in case of re- 
sistance to the decree.* 

Respecting the expediency of the measure there 
seems to have existed no variety of opinion in the 
Austrian cabinet, though there was much with re- 
gard to the manner of its execution. By some of 
the members it was proposed to begin with the 
greatest circumspection, confining the attack to 
the weaker states, as the venality of the electors 
was calculated to inspire a well-founded expecta- 
tion, that if they were left for the present in the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of their usurpations, they 
w'ould behold with indifference the ruin of their 
inferiors. Others recommended the adoption of 
judicial forms, by allowing the sufferers to present 
their complaints before the different tribunals of 
the empire. This mode of proceeding appeared 
most consonant to the principles established iu all 


* Sarrasin, 82. PufFendorf, i. £>7. Schmidt, iv. 28. — Lotichius as usual 
defends the emperor, and attributes his conduct to an) motive rattier than 
to inclination. But in a country where ministers are not accountable to 
the nation lor the adviee they give, the responsibility must of course at- 
tach to the sovereign- 

u 2 
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forensic disputes, and subject of course to fewer 
inconveniencies. By the gradual operation of this 
artful system, the ecclesiastical property would in 
a few years be recovered without exciting any vio- 
lent emotion, and an opportunity afforded to the 
emperor, by suspending the suit, or retarding the 
decision, to favour those whom interest might 
prompt him to conciliate.* 

The zeal of the bigots however could not be sa- 
tisfied with any measure short of unqualified pro- 
scription ; and the pride of Ferdinand being in uni- 
son with their wishes, the fatal edict appeared.! 
Previously to its publication it had been sanctioned 
by their approbation. In a long and studied pre- 
amble, Ferdinand, in virtue of the imperial autho- 
rity, assumed the privilege of expounding all the 
controverted articles of the religious peace, thus 
constituting himself the sole judge and arbitrator 
between the contending parties. This prerogative, 
according to the opinion of the courtly civilians, was 
derived from the practice of former times, and va- 
rious precedents w ere produced to establish it.! 

Nothing certainly could be more preposterous 
than such a pretension, which if once acknow- 
ledged, would invest the emperor with the power 
of deciding a cause, in which he was too deeply 
interested to act impartially. But his zeal or ra- 
pacity could no longer be restrained by the dictates 
of prudence.§ Impelled by the natural impetuosity 


* I'lifl'.ndorf, i. 57. Le Vassor, viii. 133. t 1029. Lotichius, i. 023. 

♦ I wonder whether any measure, however repugnant to sense or 
justice, could be instituted by a sovereign in any country, for which the 
ingenuity of a minister would be capable to produce a precedent. 

Tlie following passage from Carafla will servo to shew the opinion en- 
tertained by the court of Rome respecting tire edict. “ Quare sua majes- 
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of his temper, and the intemperate counsels of 
Spain, he issued a decree, declaring “ every con- 
fiscation of ecclesiastical property, made subse- 
quently to the treaty of Passau, to be contrary to 
the spirit of that convention, and consequently des- 
titute of all legal validity.” The secular occupants 
were commanded to restore the domains which 
they had seized with impious profanation ; and 
commissioners were appointed to carry the edict 
into immediate execution. By an additional article, 
all catholic princes, or great landed proprietors, 
were authorized to banish their subjects or vassals, 
unless they embraced the papal religion. It was 
further enacted, that the privileges accorded by 
the peace of Passau, extended only to the adhe- 
rents to the confession of Augsburg ; by which art- 
ful interpretation the Calvinists were exposed to 
the penalties of heresy.* 

According to this iniquitous decision, every il- 
legal possessor of an ecclesiastical benefice, and 
consequently every secular occupant was called 
upon to surrender it into the hands of the Austrian 
commissary, under pain of the imperial ban. So 
severe an injunction could not fail to create uni- 
versal consternation throughout all the protestant 
states, as they plainly foresaw, that this fatal blow 


taji ipsos elrctores imperii consulore voluit, an ea, quae merit'* cxigebau- 
tur, nunc tandem defunct is tot hell is, deberent rcstitui. Nrque cnim 
de causae justitia qusestio erat, sed de execution*!, quam sua mnjestas 
absque electorum judicio, ac voto, solus noluit, contra plurimorum rocu- 
tem aggredi illo tempore.” 311. Little doubt can be entertained tbat the 
legate spoke the fashionable language of the Vatican. 

• “ II ne faut pas doutcr (says pere Bougeant, i. 143) “ que le zele de la 
religion n’eut part a ce dessein.” This is evidently the observation of a 
bigot, who views the actions of statesmen through an inverted glass. 
Such folly would be hardly excusable in a monk ; hut what could be al- 
leged iu defence of .i minister who should act on similar principles? 
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to freedom of conscience, was intended as a pre- 
lude to the total subversion of the Germanic consti- 
tution. Neither was the immediate loss an object 
of indifference, siuce it comprehended no less than 
two archiepiscopal and twelve episcopal sees, be- 
sides many abbeys and monasteries.* 

To an ordonance enforced by the army of Wal- 
lenstein what hope of resistance remained ? The 
Elector of Saxony too late discovered the fatal error 
which avarice had tempted him to commit. Ex- 
posed to the reproaches of the friends whom he had 
betrayed, he had nothing to offer in his excuse, but 
felt with all the bitterness of conscious shame the 
sting of merited reproof. Proud and presumptuous 
in the Exercise of injustice, and resolutely deter- 
mined that nothing should be wanting to aggravate 
the humiliation of those he despoiled, Ferdinand 
selected Augsburg for the commencement of the 
prosecution, because it was the cradle of protes- 
tantism. The reformed religion was prohibited in 
the cily, where it first assumed a political form; 
the bishop being reinstated in all his prerogatives.f 
In Lower Saxony the house of Brunswick was de- 
prived of the episcopal revenues of Hildersheim ; 
at Magdeburg and Halberstadt the protestant 
priests were constrained to relinquish their pre- 
bends ; and the archbishopric of Bremen by a pon- 
tifical decree was added to the enormous list of 
preferment already lavished upon the Austrian 
family. The same iniquitous system was pursued 


• The archbishoprics of Bremen and Magdeburg, and the bishoprics of 
Minilon, Halberstadt, Onaburg, Verden, Lubcc, Ratzburg, Meissen, 

Merseburg, Naumburg.Brandeubmrg.Hauelbcrg, and Camin.— Bougeant, 
i. 140. 

tit iusultatio foret manifesdor ab Atigustanc urbe iiiitiura fit.— ■ 
Fuffeudorf, i, 38. 
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in Franconia, Westphalia, and Suahia, where the 
protestants were ejected from every benefice.* 

This forcible resumption of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty was universally regarded as a preparatory 
step to the total suppression of the reformed re- 
ligion. But at the moment when the tempest ap- 
peared ready to burst over the devoted heads of the 
protestants, their ruin was averted by the jealousy 
of those at whose instigation the edict had been is- 
sued. The enormous power and pretensions of the 
imperial court at length excited the apprehensions 
of the catholics, who anticipated the loss of their 
own independance, should Ferdinand be allowed 
to proceed with impunity in his ambitious career. 
The authority which he exercised exceeded that to 
which the most despotic of his predecessors had 
aspired. The deposition of the Dukes of Meck- 
lenburg, and the investiture of Wallenstein, by the 
simple operation of an imperial rescript, though 
at first overlooked by the violence of party, ap- 
peared on cooler reflection to establish a precedent, 
calculated to degrade all the members of the empire 
to the most abject condition of vassalage. Another 
instance of rapacity, scarce less alarming, had been 
displayed in the treatment of Bogislaus, Duke of 
Pomerania, w hose dominions had been seized with- 
out any pretext, except that of their probable re- 
vertibility to the chief of the empire in quality of 
an imperial fief.f All the emperor's proceedings 
tended equally to indicate the boundless extent of 


* 16:29. Schmidt, iv. 28. 

t A most melancholy picture is drawn l>y Gnletli of the misery of (hat 
onfortnnate people ; “ das krirgsvolk di untcrllmien mil s. hlagcn Ire- 
handle, in gauze laud allcs rerbrenne, die kirchcu iicrauire, iir,s gottrs- 
dirnst kindere, weiber & juugfrauen bis auf deu tod nochziirhtigc, und 
hernach die ltithuamc deu huuden zur spiise yonverfe," i. 130. 
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his ambition. The subjugation of Holstein, at 
■which he evidently aimed, though circumstances 
had induced him to defer the execution, by render- 
ing him master of the shores of the Baltic from Kiel 
to Colberg, would enable him to form a navy ca- 
pable of dictating laws to northern Europe. As- 
sisted by the Polish fleet, with whose sovereign he 
was connected both by interest and blood, he anti- 
cipated the destruction of the lucrative commerce 
carried on by the Dutch in those stormy seas, and 
justly regarded by that enlightened nation as a 
nursery for their marine. The conquest of Den- 
mark no longer presented insuperable obstacles, 
and even Sweden itself might be unable to resist. 
Having reduced the north under his absolute con- 
trol, the subjection of Germany would follow of 
course; for what resistance could be opposed by 
her disunited chiefs to a system so artfully com- 
bined ?* 

Though the objects embraced by the avidity of 
Ferdinand were too manifest to be any longer mis- 
taken, the plan was prepared with so ihuch saga- 
city that it was not easy to impede its execution. 
An Austrian army had already penetrated into 
Italy, and threatened the independence of Mantua ; 
while another was destined for the recovery of Po- 
land, whose timid monarch, at the head of nu- 
merous forces, was discomfited by a handful of 
Swedes.f 1 

It was scarcely possible to contemplate with an 
unbiassed judgment the alarming posture of public 
affairs, and not to tremble for the liberties of Ger- 
many. Conscious of having contributed, through 

• 1620. Pfcffel, ii. 304. t Ibid. ii. 310. 
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mistaken policy, to the creation of a power grown 
truly formidable to themselves, it is probable that 
the members of the Catholic League would have 
sunk under the conviction of their own inferiority, 
had they not been roused by the active genius of 
Maximilian, the foe and rival of Wallenstein. Dis- 
gusted at the ascendancy of a man, whom he 
equally hated and feared, the Duke of Bavaria 
examined all the operations of the Austrian cabinet 
with a jaundiced eye, and so atrocious was the 
system which it had long pursued, that no elo- 
quence was required to kindle indignation in every 
bosom capable of appreciating the blessing of in- 
dependence. . The recoinpence conferred by im- 
perial favour was regarded as much beneath his 
merit, and cancelled by recent neglect. At his 
instigation the catholic princes assembled at Hei- 
delberg, and drew up a petition, requesting the 
emperor to convene a diet for the purpose of res- 
toring tranquillity to Germany, and correcting the 
disorderly behaviour of his armies. In reply to a 
requisition from Ferdinand, to disband the troops 
which were no longer necessary for the protection of 
their dominions, they boldly declared, “ that till 
security should be given for their complete indem- 
nification for all the expenses incurred in defence of 
the common cause, they would neither reduce a 
single regiment, nor relinquish a foot of territory* 
This unexpected display of patriotic firmness 
disconcerted the emperor’s projects, and tempted 
him to consent to their request without sufficietly 
attending to the serious inconvenieneies likely to 


* 1029. Schmidt, iv. 2S. Lotichius, i. 661. Pfoffel, i. 310. 
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arise from a general assembly in the unsettled pos- 
ture of affairs. But before we enter upon the pro- 
ceedings of the diet of Ratisbonne, the exertions 
of which prescribed an insuperable barrier to the 
ambition of Austria, it is necessary to advert to 
other transactions, scarce less important in their 
results. 

While the genius of Wallenstein exalted the 
power of Ferdinand, his arrogranee and rapacity, 
by alienating the affection of the catholics, under- 
mined the foundations of the colossal fabric, before 
it arrived at maturity. The slightest hesitation in 
obeying his orders was invariably punished by that 
vindictive chieftain, as a proof of rooted dis- 
affection. The citizens of Magdeburg had attract- 
ed his resentment, by detaining some vessels laden 
with corn, for the supply of the imperial army. 
Whether this was the effect of mistake, or of in- 
tention, it is unnecessary now to inquire: but 
whatever may have been the real motive, the ma- 
gistrates were seized with a sudden panic, and 
offered ample atonement.* No explanations, how- 
ever, were sufficient to mollify his inflexible soul ; 
no excuses, however humble, were admitted. In 
expiation of perhaps an unpremeditated offence, 
they were commanded to equip a regiment for the 
imperial service, and to maintain it at the expense 
of the city. The plea of poverty having been in- 


* Loticliius exculpates the inhabitants. “ Ita instiuctus audaciu, sub- 
limit.ite, ferocia, copus, vhibuspue, Fricdiatidiis tbrtuiiani amplius baud 
metuebat; cum cam virtute stiam fccisse sibi fingcrct. If is i-itui' sub- 
sides fultus nihil non facile contcmpsit. lit super Magdebmgo, pne- 
cipue, intra iniperium posiio, fa e Hem sibi proinittcrct tiiunipluun.” 
I, 654. 
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effectually urged, Wallenstein at once put an end 
to the negociation by investing the city. Justly 
alarmed for the safety of an ally, the Hanseatic 
confederacy sent deputies to the camp, to depre- 
cate his anger by iutreaties. Considering suppli- 
cation to be a confession of weakness, the haughty 
chieftain replied, that if the burghers were really 
desirous of averting his wrath, they must submit 
to the following conditions. The grain which had 
been detained must be immediately restored ; the 
delinquents must be brought before him in chains, 
to be punished at his discretion ; and lastly, an 
Austrian garrison must be admitted into the town 
as a security against all future misconduct. 

These demands, if granted, would have virtu- 
ally extinguished every spark of freedom, and ena- 
bled the emperor to execute the edict oi restitution 
with respect to Magdeburg, whenever he chose to 
enforce it. They accordingly refused, with com- 
mendable prudence, to admit a foreign garrison ; 
but tempered the answer by the most exaggerated 
assurances of respect and attachment, imploring 
permission to send an embassy to Vienna, to ex- 
plain, more fully, the motives by which they were 
actuated. This request was rejected with sullen 
disdain, and five days only allowed for their tinal 
decision, after the expiration of which, all inter- 
course was prohibited, and every aveuue shut to 
reconciliation.* 

Convinced that nothing was to be expected from 
the mercy of the foe, the citizens prepared for 
active resistance. During a protracted siege of 


• 1629. Hartc, I, 107. 
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twenty-eight weeks, they withstood all the efforts of 
Wallenstein, who finding it impossible to subdue 
their constancy, and being anxious to conceal his 
disappointment under the ostentatious display of 
generosity, summoned a deputation of the magis- 
trates to his camp, and after expatiating upon his 
clemency in a studied harangue, dismissed them 
with the assurance that their magnanimity having 
disarmed his resentment, hostilities should in con- 
sequence be suspended.* 

The succours afforded by Gustavus Adolphus to 
the inhabitants of Stralsund had so deeply offend- 
ed the Austrian pride, that an opportunity was 
sought after for revenge. It was, therefore, with 
more than hostile activity that an expedition was 
prepared for the assistance of Sigismund in Po- 
laud.t 

In order to understand the cause of the quarrel, 
we must refer to the annals of Sweden, where we 
find, that after a glorious reign of thirty-two years, 
Gustavus Vasa, the deliverer of his country, left 
three sons. Eric, the eldest, after vainly aspiring 
to the hand of Elizabeth, Queen of England, gra- 
tified a romantic passion for a plebeian beauty. 
But being equally indulgent to all his other pro- 
pensities, he was deposed by his subjects, in whose 
eyes his vices and effeminacy had rendered him 
contemptible. After governing Sweden during four 
and twenty years, his brother John was succeeded 


• Lotichius, i. 666. Galletti, i. 121. 

fThe arrogance of Wallenstein is fully displayed in his orders to 
Arnheim ; “ Take," said the haughty warrior, “ ten thousand men, and 
drive Gustavus out of Poland ; but in case you should prove unable to 
accomplish it, tell him Wallenstein will effect it in person.” — Swedish In- 
telligencer, part i. 43. 
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by Sigismund, his eldest son, by Catharine, daugh- 
ter of Sigismund II. King of Poland. That prince 
however having imprudently listened to the sug- 
gestions of a bigoted mother, and abandoned the 
protestant faith, the sceptre was not only trans- 
ferred to Charles, Duke of Sudermania, the 
youngest of Vasa's sons, by the unanimous voice of 
the nation, but rendered hereditary in his family. 
To sanction an act so repugnant to the established 
rules of descent, a decree was passed by the states, 
declaring popery a political disqualification, and 
rendering the exactment a fundamental law of the 
constitution.* 

Though the national welfare ought undoubtedly 
to precede every other consideration, yet doctrines 
like these are too frequently expunged from the 
statute-books of kings, who are sometimes apt to 
consider the public inheritance, like a private for- 
tune, entrusted to them, not for the benefit of 
others, but for their own use and enjoyment. 
Sigismund, like many of his royal compeers, being 
deeply infected with these tenets, was far from 
admitting the national right to limit, or alter the 
succession. On the contrary, he exerted all the 
arts of intrigue to undermine the authority of Gus- 
tavus, who mounted the throne after the death of 
his father.f In these clandestine attempts he was 
secretly abetted by the court of Vienna, and the 


• Upon the deposition of Sigismund in 1599, hi.s son Ladislaus (then 
an infant) was chosen in his place, but on condition that within the space 
of six months, he should be sent to Stockholm, to be educated in the 
Lutheran tenets. This clause, which was probably inserted as a salvo 
for delicate consciences, not being complied with, his title was forfeited 
of course. — Swedish Intelligencer, i. 40. 
f In 1612. Swedish Intelligencer, 41. 
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active casuistry of the Jesuits. Hence arose that 
enmity which eventually led Gustavus to the de- 
fence of Germanic freedom, and gave so violent a 
shock to the Austrian power, that it tottered to 
its very foundation. Sigistnund, when seated on 
the throne of Poland, endeavoured by arms to 
vindicate his title to Sweden. Hostilities however 
were of short duration ; and after the conclusion of 
a truce, Gustavus had leisure to direct his attention 
to the internal regulations of his kingdom, by ame- 
liorating the laws, augmenting the marine, and es- 
tablishing an enlightened system of economy in 
every department of government. But what parti- 
cularly occupied his active mind was the perfecting 
of the military discipline, or rather the creating it 
anew, since he regulated all the operations of an 
army on principles hitherto unknown, no less with 
respect to its internal arrangement, than to the 
laborious duties of a campaign. The management 
of the artillery was simplified, the muskets were 
lightened;* the pikes shortened, J and manufactories 
of arms established in various parts of his own do- 
minions ; by which the exportation of money was 
judiciously obviated, as those articles had been 
formerly procured, at an enormous expense, from 
the fabrics of Spain and Italy.;}; 

Having thus secured to his people internal pros- 
perity, he directed his attention to foreign alliances, 
as the surest means of preserving it ; and Denmark 


• The muskets made use of in the Swedish army before the reign of 
Gusfawis were extremely cumbersome and unwieldy, and when fired 
were supported upon a rest ; by lightening the former, the latter being no 
longer n eessary, was suppressed. — Grimoard, i. 435. ► 

t The pikes were reduced from eighteen feet to eleven, ibid. 

1 liarte, i. 3C. 
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being the power, whose political interests were 
most likely to clash with his own, he requested 
a personal interview with Christian, convinced that 
by an amicable disclosure of their mutual preten- 
sions, more might be effected in a few hours con- 
versation, than in weeks, or even months, pomp- 
ously w’asted in the ceremonious discussions of 
diplomacy.* 

A good understanding being thus established 
with Denmark, Gustavus resolved to visit Germany. 
But being anxious to avoid the irksome honours of 
a royal reception, he assumed a fictitious name, 
and under the modest appellation of Monsieur 
Gars,'}' examined the strength and resources of 
that powerful empire with the penetration of a 
statesman. This however appears not to have been 
the only object of his travels ; for justly regarding . 
the marriage state as decisive of the happiness, or 
the misery of life, he was unwilling to trust for the 
beauty and temper of his destined bride, to the 
flattering pencil of a pensioned artist, or the falla- 
cious praises of a courtier 

The insiduous conduct of, Sigismund, w'hose 
machinations were conducted with greater facility 
under the cover of amity, than amid the perils and 
precautions of war, determined Gustavits to recom- 
mence hostilities with redoubled activity. Enter- 
ing Livonia without auy forma! notice, at the head 
of a numerous army, he opened the campaign with 


* Ilarte, i. 36. 

f A word composed of the initials of Gustavus, Adolphus Rex Suecia*. 
I From Sir Dudley Carlton’s Letters we find, that in the snnimer of 
1630, Gustavus, after passing through Germany under a borrowed 
name, ended his journey at Berlin, in order to see the young princess of 
Brandenburg whom he intended to marry, 4KI. 
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the siege of Riga. Anxious to reduce it, before 
succours could arrive, he conducted his operations 
with so much ardour, that in a few days it was 
completely invested. Convinced that activity is 
the soul of war, he worked in the trenches with a 
mattock and spade, while his example was followed 
by Oxenstern, Horn, and Banier, and a train of 
heroes, destiued to support a conspicuous part in 
the future pages of history. Alarmed for the safety 
of a rich commercial city, the Polish monarch dis- 
patched Prince Razivil to attempt its relief with an 
army of fourteen thousand men. Finding upon his 
arrival that the Swedish lines were too strongly for- 
tified to be assailed with the smallest prospect of 
success, he submitted to the humiliation of watch- 
ing the rapid progress of the besiegers from the 
opposite bank of the Dwina, and was forced to 
retire after vainly attempting to reinforce the garri- 
son. Though reduced to distress for want of pro- 
vision, and destitute of every hope of asistance, the 
besieged refused to capitulate till the mines of the 
enemy were ready to explode. Upon the signal 
being given, the citizens would have been buried 
under the ruins of their habitations, had not the 
humanity of Gustavus, his admiration of bravery 
even when displayed by a foe, pleaded powerfully 
in their favour, and tempted him to indulge the 
generosity of his disposition, by granting honour- 
able terms to the garrison.* 


* The following anecdote, related by Harte on the authority of a gen- 
tleman for whose veracity he profesess the highest respect, is so descrip- 
tive of the feelings of the Swedish hero, that I cannot withstand the 
temptation of inserting it Seaton, a Scotch officer, in the service of 
Gustavos, who was severely wounded during the siege of Riga, stood 
high in his sovereign's favour, which lie attracted in a manner no less 
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Every successive campaign proved equally glo- 
rious to the Swedish arms, and equally disgraceful 
to Sigismund. Yet no considerations being suffi- 
cient to reconcile the latter to the loss of a crown, 
of which he thought himself unjustly deprived, the 
ilame of war was never extinguished, while mate- 
rials could be found to foment it. The constitution 
of Poland however was so little calculated for mili- 
tary exertions, that it was frequently necessary to 
impede the progress of the victor by a display of 
moderation to which the heart of Sigismund was a 
stranger. Hence occasional truces intervened, but 
which were observed no longer by the Polish 
monarch than was rendered indispensable by the 


honourable than singular. A little time previous to the Polish war, the 
king, offended with Seaton for some inadvertence at a public review, 
gave him a blow in presence of the aruiy. The business of the day was 
no sooner concluded than the indignant Scot demanded his dismission, 
which was signed by Gustavus in the heat of passion, and accepted by 
Seaton in sullen silence. Reflection, however, having suggested to the 
former Uie cruelty of his behaviour, his first occupation on the following- 
day was to inquire after the man whom he had so grievously affronted. 
Bciug informed that he had departed at au early hour, and taken the 
road to Denmark, Gustavus immediately ordered his horses ; and, attend- 
ed only by a confidential friend, aud two menial servants, quitted Stock- 
holm, regulating his motions with so much exactness, that he always 
slept where Seaton had dined. When arrived at the confines of Sweden, 
be left his attendants; and. riding forward with augmented speed, soon 
overtook the fugitive. “ Dismount, sir,’’ cried the magnanimous mo- 
narch as he approached him, “ you have been severely injured, and I am 
come to afford you the only satisfaction that can compensate so unjus- 
tifiable an offence. I am no longer in my own dominions, and wc are 
therefore equal now. Both of us have swords and pistols, and the 
affair of course will be soon decided." Seaton no sooner recovered from 
the astonishment occasioned by this exalted act of generosity, than 
billing on his knees he expressed his gratitude for that striking mark of 
condescension, and requested permission to live and die in the service 
of a prince who so nobly atoued for his errors. Raising him from the 
ground with greet emotion, the king embraced him, and ever after 
honoured him with hi* friendship, i. 46. 

VOL. 1 . X 
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penury of his finances, the weakness of his army, 
or the intractable obstinacy of a factious diet.* 
These intervals of repose were employed by Si- 
gismond in endeavours to bias the venal suffrage of 
a corrupt aristocracy, and devoted by his rival to 
domestic improvements. Conscious that he had 
nothing to conceal from the world, Gustavus be- 
held the degradation of Swedish literature with 
<deep regret, and, by additional endowments to the 
university of Upsal, by the foundation of colleges 
at Dorpat and Abo, and the establishment of 
schools in all the principal towns, he introduced a 
taste for science and letters, which would have been 
alone sufficient to render him immortal. f 

While the Swedish monarch was securing the 
affections of a grateful people by acts of public 
utility, Sigismund was sinking, with no less rapid- 
ity, in the national esteem, by the weakness and 
rapacity of his government. In direct violation of 
a constitutional law, the richest benefices of the 
church were conferred on his sons, though they 
were utterly disqualified by their tender years from 
discharging the functions of religion. Large estates 
were also purchased, in the name of the queen, 
though by an ancient statute the reigning family 
was declared incapable of acquiring landed pro- 
perty ; and, lastly, the coin was debased and adul- 
terated, to the unspeakable detriment of com- 
merce.^; These grievances, though loudly calling 
for animadversion, were still further aggravated by 
the clamour of party, till the name of Sigismund 


• Hartc, i. 02. 

f Grotius was one of his favourite authors, whose excellent treatise, 
Dt Jure Belli et Pacit , was almost constantly in his hands. Ibid. 

I Piascccii chronica in ami. 024. 
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became so unpopular, that when the truce expired, 
in 1625, he found the utmost difficulty in procuring 
supplies for another campaign. Yet, as nothing 
could induce him to sheath the sword, hostilities 
were renewed with so much vigour on the side of 
Gustavus, that Livonia was reduced in the course 
of a single summer. Proceeding forward in the 
career of victory, he crossed the Dwina on a bridge 
of boats, took Posvolia, Birzen, and Mittau, and 
defeated the Poles, in a sanguinary battle, in the * 
extensive plains of Semigallia. The strength of the 
enemy consisted chiefly in a numerous cavalry, 
mounted on fleet and active coursers, and accoutred 
with a magnificence approaching to Asiatic pro- 
fusion. In a country affording sufficient space for 
&11 the pompous variety of evolutions, which con- 
stitute the pride and terror of an eastern army, the 
rapid movements of these desultory squadrons were 
believed to be irresistible, when opposed by infan- 
try alone. But notwithstanding the use of the bay- 
onet was then unknown, Gustavus had invented an 
admirable substitute in the shortened pike, which, 
by judicious management, rendered his battalions 
impervious. 

The victories of Gustavus, during the Polish war, 
however, are not sufficiently connected with the 
present history to require a circumstantial elucida- , 
tion. Suffice it to remark, that he was invariably 
successful in all his operations, and that his tri- 
umphs were owing less to the bravery of his troops, 
or to the capacity of his generals, than to his own 
matchless superiority in tactics. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the brilliant results of his enterprizes, he was 
never averse to a negoeiation ; for, as he loved his 
people with parental affection, he could not endure 

x 2 
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the thought of augmenting their burthens, when no 
adequate returns of aggrandizement or glory were 
likely to compensate the sacrifice. These consider- 
ations induced him to listen with perhaps impru- 
dent eagerness to every overture for peace ; and it 
was always with reluctance that he found himself 
contrained, by the duplicity of his adversary, to re- 
commence hostilities. 

The capture of Elbingen supplied him with funds 
for continuing the war, as well as with abundant 
magazines;* while that of Marienburg, the capital 
of the Teutonic order, by rendering him master of 
the banks of the Vistula, secured the possession of 
Polish Prussia, in spite of the united efforts of Co- 
nospoliski and Sapieha, the ablest generals of Sigis- 
mund.f 

Never inattentive to the minutest occurrence 
which tended to promote the prosperity of his peo- 
ple, or to protect the protestant faith, he published 
an edict in 1627, offering to all the members of the 
reformed church, who were driven out of Germany, 
on account of their religious tenets, an asylum in 
Sweden; and, as a farther inducement, he promised 
them an exemption from all taxes during a stated 
period.;}: 


• In 1028. Harte, i. 71. t Ibid- 77. 

t This edict in preserved by Lolichius, i. 546. “ Gustavos, &c. codl- 
cillis, Iiisce, omnibus quorum interest notum facimus, nobis exploratum 
esse, quo pacto magua pars vicinornm per Germanism nostrorum ab ad- 
versariis co adigantur, ut interveniente persecnlionc, reiictis domicilii*, 
agris, ct fortunis fere omnibus emigrate peregrinasque sedes quacrere co- 
guntur. E quibus mnltos esse innotuit qui in Sncciam nostrum confugere 
vclint, modo consensus ante nostri certiores esse possint. Siquidcm 
igitur nos erga o nines in universum, ea necessitate prsevenlos, more in- 
genii ebristiaui commiscrationc tangimur, turn vero nostri muucris esse 
putamus, ut riciuis nostris tantum non hac sub afllictione occurrainus, 
•ed omnibus confession! nostra: addictis solatio simus. Hanc ob rem be- 
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The only reverse experienced by the Swedish 
troops, during the Polish war, was in the spring of 
1627, while Gustavus was employed in domestic 
improvements at Stockholm. Teufel and Strief, 
both officers of acknowledged valour and expe- 
rience, were entrusted with the command of eight 
thousand men at a season of the year, when the 
severity of the weather seemed to preclude offen- 
sive operations. Depending too confidently upon 
physical obstacles, and relaxing in necessary pre- 
cautions, they were surprised by Conospoliski, 
whom they believed reposing in winter quarters at 
a considerable distance from their encampment. 
Both the commanders were detained in captivity, 
but the common men were dismissed upon honour- 
able conditions. Gustavus was so little accustomed 
to the frowns of fortune, that he might have been 
expected to punish the negligence of the prisoners 
with the greatest severity ; he, however, bore his 
misfortunes with the equanimity of a philosopher, 


nevolentium ct sympathiam nostram ad omnium notitiam divulgare pla- 
cuit Venireut igitur onines in iiueeiain nostram, quicunque et auxilio et 
protectione opus habcnt, scireutque nobis hoc volupA, illisquc qoicunque 
sunt concession, licit umque esse. 

“ Primun ergo illis potestatcm fncimus amplhximam, ut absque ullo 
onere atque impcndio, banc in Sueciam nostram educere, ac nostra sub 
protectioue vivere, possint, usque dum Deo meliora tempora rcddcro vi- 
sum fuerit. Alteram est illos omnes sub nostro hoc regno secure, absque 
ulla recognitione, onere, sive tributo, futures esse libcrrimos, quoad for- 
tunis tacultatibusqub utentes suis, civilibus eommcrciis abstinebunt. In- 
terim si quis forte eivium negociationcs cxtrcere cupiant, illi eodem loco 
essent, quo eives ipsimet Deuiquc quibuscunque temporibus in meliAg 
cmendatis, ad lares patrios reveiti allubcscat, illis hoc quovis tempore 
roncessum, iutegcrrimumque forct. Nequc auset esset quispiam ab illis 
sub disccssum, vet teuuucium exigere!" What a model is this for imi- 
tation ! 
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and seems to have regarded those unfortunate men 
as sufficiently humbled by disgrace.* 

In an action fought at Dirschau, Gustavus re- 
ceived a wound in the arm, while reconnoitring 
the enemy’s position. This circumstance wonld 
hardly have merited our attention, did it not serve 
to shew the attachment of the troops, and the pious 
confidence of the monarch. Alarmed for the safety 
of their heroic leader, the commanding officers, 
with Oxenstiern at their head, repaired to the royal 
pavilion ; and, with the tenderness of affectionate 
children, entreated their sovereign to be more care- 
ful of a life on which the happiness of thousands 
depended. This proof of regard, so grateful to his 
feelings, drew tears from the eyes of Gustavus; 
who replied, with unassuming dignity, “ that their 
affection led them to over-rate his merit, since he 
could not believe himself so important to the world, 
as they were induced by their partiality to sup- 
pose. Should the Supreme Being,” continued 
he, “ think fit to terminate my short career, he will 
undoubtedly raise some abler champion to pro- 
tect the throne of Sweden : but, while its defence 
shall be entrusted to me, it is my duty to perform 
the allotted task without ever attending to the 
event; and, should it be my destiny to fall at the 
head of my troops, to perish in the defence of his 
people's rights is the most glorious death to which 
a sovereign can attain .”f 


• Harto, 80. 

1 t IWd. i. 83. Oxenstiern having remonstrated with his master upon 
another occasion, respecting the rashness with which he exposed his per- 
son, the king told him, with a smile, “ that he was of too cold a temper.** 
— “ Possibly,” replied tho chancellor ; " but if my ice did not sometimes 
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The rapid progress of Gustavus at length excited 
a serious alarm both at Vienna and Madrid ; be- 
cause the conduct pursued by both these courts, 
during the Polish war, exposed them almost 
equally to his resentment. Anticipating, that in 
the event of a successful termination of the contest 
with Sigismund, he might direct his victorious 
arms against Germany, they endeavoured by the 
most unbounded promises to prevent that dis- 
heartened monarch from listening to the pacific 
overtures of Sweden. Auxiliary troops, a power- 
ful fleet, and liberal subsidies were successively 
offered, in order to induce him to persevere; though 
it was evident to the world, that by protracting the 
struggle, his kingdom must be exposed to ruin and 
disgrace. Sigismund, however, had no sooner re- 
jected the proposals made by the generous victor, 
than he too late discovered, that his friends were 
no less remiss in fulfilling their engagements than 
they had been forward in contracting them. No 
ships appeared, no money was remitted ; and, 
when Sigismund complained of this treacherous 
conduct, his remonstrances were treated with so 
much neglect, that he could no longer doubt the 
perfidy of his allies.* 

Persuaded that adversity could alone overcome 
the obstinate resentment of the Polish monarch, 
and extremely anxious to terminate a war which 
obstructed the execution of more important prp- 


cool your fire, your majesty might have been consumed before this." — 
Histoire de Gustave Adolphe, par Monsieur D. M. 119, quarto, anno 
1764. — The author professes to have been assisted by MS. notes by M. 
Arkinholtz. I shall hereafter quote it under the title of Histoire de Gust. 
Adol. 

• Hartc, 88. 
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jects, Gustavus prepared to carry on his operations 
in 1629 with so much activity, that he might re* 
duce his rival to unconditional submission. The 
continued series of misfortunes which had hitherto 
attended the Polish arms, having increased the un- 
popularity of the contest, the cry of the nation was 
unanimously paciiic, yet the exhortations of the 
Pope, and the arrival of Arnheim with an Austrian 
army, revived the drooping courage of Sigismund, 
and determined him in spite of fatal experience to 
hazard another campaign. 

Gustavus, being informed that the emperor had 
sent a reinforcement to Sigismund, dispatched an 
officer to Wallenstein, to remonstrate on a measure 
directly tending to interrupt the harmony which so 
happily subsisted between the courts of Vienna and 
Stockholm, and which it had been his constant 
study to preserve. With his accustomed duplicity 
the haughty duke assured him, that no blame 
could attach to the imperial court, as neither the 
emperor nor himself had the smallest concern in 
the transaction, the nature of which had been to- 
tally misunderstood. The mistake he supposed 
had arisen from the following circumstance: “ that 
a part of the imperial army having been disbanded, 
some companies had enlisted in the Polish service ; 
but, as this had been done without his knowledge 
or approbation, he was not only entirely unac- 
quainted with the amount of their numbers, but 
considered himself as exempt from all kind of re- 
sponsibility.* 

After the junction of Arnheim with the Polish 
army, Gustavus was unable to keep the field, till 


♦ Crimowd, i. 400. 
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reinforced by fresh levies from Sweden. The po- 
sition of Marienberg affording every advantage for 
defensive operations, he resolved to concentrate his 
forces under the walls, till it should be in his power 
to adopt a system more suitable to his enterprizing 
spirit. This plan, however, though wisely con- 
ceived, was by no means easy in its execution : a 
retreat was to be effected over extensive plains, in 
sight of an army abounding in cavalry, and elated 
with temporary success. Yet. in spite of every 
obstacle that the enemy could oppose, Gustavus, 
having repelled them in various attacks, arrived at 
Marieuberg with little loss, though not w'ithout 
considerable risk, as he was once actually sur- 
rounded by a party of horse, but was rescued by 
the valour of his followers.* « 

The soul of Gustavus was never designed by na-. 
ture to endure with patience even the shadow of 
disgrace. Having received reinforcements, he re- 
solved to recover his former ascendancy, and pre- 
pared for a general action. Without designing to 
attend to the enormous disparity of force, he re- 
plied to an officer, whom he had sent to reconnoitre, 
and who appeared alarmed at the strength of the 
enemy, “ in proportion to their numbers our fire 
must prove destructive.” The anticipations of the 
king were completely verified, as the allies were 
defeated in various encounters, in which they en- 
gaged with more courage than discretion. 

In an army composed of different nations ill for- 
tune invariably produces dissension. Accustomed 
to pillage, and the unrestrained gratification of 

• • , • . i ■ • 


* Grimoard i. 403. 
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every licentious passion, the imperial troops af- 
fected to treat the Polish peasants with the same 
brutality which they had exercised in Saxony and 
Westphalia; and, when punished for their rapacity, 
appeared astonished to tind that any excesses were 
prohibited by the military code of Poland. The 
impossibility of maintaining regular discipline 
among men made ferocious by indulgence, ex- 
cited a suspicion that Sigismund seriously enter- 
tained the design of rendering himself absolute, by 
the assistance of Ferdinand; and this unfounded 
opinion contributed to increase the general discon- 
tent and disaffection. To complete this scene of 
misery and disorder a pestilential disease broke 
out in the camp, which was rapidly augmented by 
the total defect of wholesome sustenance, because 
the dread of infection prevented the peasants from 
furnishing provisions. The coolness which existed 
between Conospoliski and Amheim was so much 
embittered by distress, that they actually accused 
each other of treachery. Satisfied that it was im- 
possible for men so justly exasperated by unmerited 
reproaches ever again sincerely to co-operate, Sigis- 
mund applied to the imperial court for the recal of 
Amheim, who, being removed in consequence, was 
succeeded by the Duke of Saxe-Lauenberg.* 

The change of commanders, however, producing 
no alteration in the fortune of the war, Sigismund 
began seriously to feel the necessity of averting de- 
struction by a negociation. Richelieu, who was no 
less attentive to the interests of the northern nations 
than to those of Italy and France, was no sooner 


• Urimuard, ». 406. Harte, i, 117. 
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informed of the wishes of the Polish monarch than 
he instructed Charnace to repair to Poland, and 
offer the mediation of Louis. In this attempt he 
was warmly seconded by Sir Thomas Hoe, the 
English minister; and, as neither Gustavus nor Si- 
gismund were averse to a treaty, no material impe- 
diments intervened. The prejudices of the latter, 
however, were less easily subdued than the resent- 
ments of the former. The Swede, perhaps, antici- 
pated triumphs more brilliant than the destruction 
of a Polish army; but Sigismund, though com- 
pletely disgusted with the dissensions of his gene- 
rals, and the indiscipline of his soldiers, could 
hardly bring himself to renounce an antiquated 
claim, though it was no longer possible for the 
most sanguine temper to cherish the hope of estab- 
lishing it. The splendid promises of Ferdinand, 
though always fallacious, had made so strong an 
impression on the Polish monarch, that it required 
some address to persuade him, that tliey were 
merely illusory, and intended only to occupy the 
Swedes in distant enterprizes, without ever consi- 
dering, that the security of Austria must be pur- 
chased by the ruin of Poland. Aware that the ob- 
ject nearest to the heart of Sigismund was to trans- 
mit the crown to his descendants, Charnace art- 
fully insinuated that an alliance with Sweden was 
the only certain means of effecting it, since it could 
hardly be doubted, that he would otherwise find a 
dangerous competitor in the ambition of Ferdinand, 
who already destined the throne of Poland as an 
appanage for one of his children. 

This latter argument having proved conclusive, 
conferences were held in tents el ected at equal dist- 
ances from the hostile camps; and, after a negocia- 
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tion of thirty-nine days, conducted to a six years* 
truce, ■which was afterwards extended to a longer 
period * 

Though by a specific article Sigismund acknow- 
ledged the title of Gustavus to the Swedish sceptre, 
he stipulated in secret for the reservation of a claim, 
now destitute of all solid foundation. This, how- 
ever, can be regarded in no other light than as au 
innocent sacrifice to pride, as the question was 
never likely to be revived, and Gustavus had too 
much sense and magnanimity to deprive his country 
of a real blessing, when it could be procured at the 
expense of a shadow.f 

Having thus terminated a contest that promised 
no adequate compensation of glory, Gustavus pre- 
pared for the execution of an enterprize, which, if 
crowned with success, could not fail to allot him a 
distinguished station in history, and which, though 
replete with difficulties apparently insuperable, it 
was no trifling honour to have encountered. 

Gustavus had long meditated in secret the humi- 
liation of Austria as the inveterate enemy of pro- 
testantism. Too prudent, however, to hazard an 
undertaking of such magnitude, till all bis prepa- 
rations were complete, he examined with atten- 
tion the strength and resources of that formidable 
power, which lie boldly aspired to overthrow ; and, 
having deliberately calculated the obstacles which 
he possessed for overcoming them, he courageously 
embraced the magnanimous resolution of prescrib- 


* At its expiration in 1635 it was protracted for one and twenty years. 
Hartc, k 120. Grimoard, i. 409. 
t This treaty may he found iu Dumont, v. p. 2, 594. 
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mg bounds to the despotism of Ferdinand, or fall- 
ing heroically in the attempt. 

But before we follow him in an undertaking the 
most arduous, perhaps, ever conceived by the ge- 
nius of man, let us direct our attention to the in- 
ternal situation of Sweden, that we may be able to 
form a more correct opinion of the astonishing ef- 
fects which wisdom, activity, and courage can 
produce. 

No prince was ever more deservedly popular 
with every class of his subjects than Gustavus 
Adolphus, yet it was not by a relaxation of the 
reins of govermeht, or an indiscreet compliance 
with every demand, that he secured the affection 
of the people, but by a vigorous attention to the 
administration of justice; by denying to others 
those pernicious indulgences which he constantly 
refused to himself, and by tempering the effusions 
of his natural liberality by prudential maxims of 
economy. By his soldiers he was - revered with 
filial affection, but their adoration was tempered 
with respect * The strictest discipline was ob- 
served in every department of the army ;f so that 


* “ Et vulgns militant uon ut regem, sed quasi iiubcii venerabatur.” 
Burgus de hello Suecico, 29. In another place he says, speaking of Gus- 
tavus, *' miles strenuus, invictus, prudens, cui nihil objici fere alhid 
posset (si alieni regni occupationem more n aitrorum temporum excuses; 
quam quod alioquin pneclaru m iugenium, in hoc incautum, deceptoris 
Lutheri nugis subdiderat.” — It is to be lioped that Burgus is a better his- 
torian than a divine 1 

f Ce serait oubiier un des beaux traits de l'histoire mititaire dc Gustave, 
si je ne disais pas que la discipline qu’il etablit dans ses armors, fnt lit 
premiere cause de ses grands snccis. La plus severe subordination ani- 
roait ec grand corps, et Gustave en dirigeait tons les mouvements an but 
qu'il se proposal t, n’ayant jamais a craindre de sc voir arrets par le bri- 
gandage du soldai, oa 1’inconduite des chefs* Ce grand corps ne savait 
qu’obeir, et marchait avee confiauce partout ou son roi fe couduisait. Le 
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his camp was rendered a school for decency, regu- 
larity, and religion ; and, being temperate, or rather 
abstemious, himself, be never allowed his officers 
to live luxuriously. By this judicious attention to 
the behaviour of his soldiers, he introduced habits 
of moderation, highly conducive to the success of 
his future plans ; for, such were the patience and 
frugality of the Swedes, that they could subsist 
during three months upon the same quantity of 
provisions which would have been consumed in 
one, by an equal number of Austrians.* Accus- 
tomed from their cradles to a life of fatigue, they 
endured, without a murmur, the rudest blasts of a 
northern winter, or the meridian ardour of a 
southern sun ; indifferent alike to every feeling, 
except that of having contributed by their personal 
exertions to the glory of a sovereign, whom they 
equally loved and admired.^ 

The views and expectations of a Swedish sol- 
dier were bounded exclusively to his profession. 
Jn the course of the thirty years war numbers ar- 
rived at the age of maturity, who were born and 
educated in the “ tented field.” Without the strict- 
est regard to the rules of morality, such a mode of 
existence must have engendered habits of savage 
ferocity and dissolute licentiousness, as was the 


plus grand avautage pour Ies Suedois fat sans doute do combaitre sous 
Ira yeux d’un inaitre chess qui leg recompenses cumnte Ies chaUinent 
efsient tou jours cn proportion du meritc, ct qui avait pour priucipe d’aller 
au-duvant do la mol t, peasant qu'elle n'est daugereusc que jssur coux qui 
lacmignent. — Fraucheville, Tableaux Militairc, 328. 

* The numbers of foreigners progressively enrolled in the Swedish 
armies, as they advanced into the interior prov inces of Germany, proved 
highly injurious to their discipline. — .Schmidt, v. 2. 

t liartc. Essay on thg Military State of liuropc, prefixed to the life 
of Gustavos Adolphus, 4. 
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case with the imperialists, who, both in their dress 
and demeanour, affected the terrific fierceness of 
barbarians. In the Swedish camp schools were 
<laily opened with as much regularity as amid the 
tranquil occupations of domestic pursuits.* 

Unremitting in his attention to field exercises, 
Custavus was more inclined to overlook an inad- 
vertence in a private soldier than to forgive a simi- 
lar fault when committed by an officer, because the 
former was likely to be attended with less serious 
consequences. It was, besides, a paramount prin- 
ciple in his military code scarcely ever to inflict 
corporeal chastisement, however great the offence; 
as in his estimation a sentence of death was less 
repugnant to those exalted feelings of honour, 
which it was his constant endeavour to excite, 
than the disgrace inflicted by a blow. Though 
^averse to punish he was ever ready to reward ; and 
so minutely attentive to the characters and actions 
of every individual, that there was scarcely a man 
in the whole army distinguished by courage or re- 
gularity, with whose name he was unacquainted. 
The smallest inadvertence in executing a manceuvre 
never escaped his notice; but, instead of loading 
the offender with curses or with stripes, he would 
dismount from his horse, and correct the defect 
with the persevering kindness of friendship.! 


• This Spartan discipline, according to ITarte, converted the very 
children into heroes, and rendered them insensible to dangers, which 
might have appalled the courage of men. “ One day,” as lie informs us, 
“ a cannon-shot pierced the tent where the boys were studying, and killed 
two or three of them, while occupied with their kooks. But no sensation 
whatever was produced ; as not a single youth started from his seat, or 
* even dropped bis pen. — Essay 6. Education, I am persuaded, may do 
much, but this appears to exceed its powers, 
t Simplicity in the construction of every military evolution, and rapidity 
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The system pursued, with respect to promotion, 
was admirably calculated for the encouragement of 
merit, as the claims of seniority were never suffered 
to operate to the prejudice of superior talents. 
Hence every loss was immediately replaced by an 
officer perfected by experience in a subordinate sta- 
tion, or destined by the splendour of precocious 
genius, to shine in an elevated situation.* The 
pretensions of birth were totally disregarded, nei- 
ther was money accepted as an equivalent for ser- 
vice. 

No less careful of the morals, than of the health 
of his soldiers, Gustav us allotted two chaplains to 
every regiment, men judiciously choseu to impress, 
by the weight of their own example, the doctrines 
which they were bound to inculcate. Neither va- 
grants, nor gamesters, nor thieves, nor prostitutes, 
were suffered to contaminate the virtue of men, 
whose lives were devoted to the noblest purposes — 
the defence of their country and their religion.f 

By attending to the minutest articles of expendi- 
ture, and preventing all jobs and fraudulent con- 
tracts, Gustavus was enabled to maintain numerous 
armies, without oppressing his subjects by immo- 
derate taxes, or even impoverishing the subjugated 
provinces, by levying enormous contributions. Yet, 


In its execution, were justly considered by tbis consummate warrior as 
constituting the most important principles of tactics. From him the 
modern conquerors of the continent have borrowed many lessons of 
value. Grimoard, i. 434. — See Essai sur le Systcme Militaire de Bona- 
parte. 

* Formed under the eye of a sovereign capable of appreciating every 
species of merit, no officer was ever entrusted with a command, who was 
ant perfectly, competent to the undertaking.— Grirnoatd,i. 434. 

f llarte’s Essay, 7. 
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notwithstanding the contracted state of his finances, 
it does not appear that his troops were reduced to 
greater hardships, that must uaturaiiy attend an 
invading army, in a country exhausted by preda- 
tory incursions. JV either is there any instance on 
record, of a mutiny having been excited on account 
of the deficiency of pay or of provisions.* 

Intimately acquainted with the tactics of Greece 
and Rome, the King of Sweden availed himself of 
their discoveries, whenever they could be employed 
with advantage, adopting them to the modem prac- 
tice of war by ingenious devices of his own.f By 
reducing the unwieldy squadrons of cavalry, £ he 


' • The subsidies received from foreign powers were comparatively 
small. France contributed no more than twelve hundred thousand 
livres a year (about fifty thousand pounds sterling) towards the conquest 
of Germany. Compare this with the sums which England lias lavished 
on fruitless expeditious, and the inference will be truly alarming. 

t “ Distinguons la tactique, du genie dc la guerre. Maunel.de ce qui 
s’est pratique, la tactique n’a du meritc, que jusqu’au jour mi quclquc 
cl£ve bardi, s'avise de refaire le leyou. Les regies rcstent, dies son sim- 
ples, levnlgaire les ennnait; Tappiicatiou seule varks; temeraire, heu- 
rense, cite appartient au genie. Ce'st un jeune inveuleur qui, pousse 
par iiu sentiment do necessity, au lieu de s’engngor dans 1c Iabyriutho 
d’une antique machine, prcfcrc courir les hazards dc quclquc motcur 
nouveau. Dans son impatience it a ignore, neglige, on sacritie memo 
des resources utiles; ses rivaux sunt plus savans que lui, et plus me- 
thodiques; mais il einporle sur eux par le rif dan d'uuc peuetratinn, quit 
sart se passer du savoir,' ct sc jouer do Vhabitude:” — Memoirc sur les etrets 
de la Religion de Mohammed, par M. Uelsncr. There is much truth iu 
the above remark. 

J The strength of a regiment of cavalry, and even the number of 
troops of which it was composed, varied according to rircumstanccs. 
The troop, however, usually comprising one hundred and forty men, 
was commanded by a captain, a lieutenant, and a cornet. The heavy 
dragoon woro an iron cap, and cuirass, both musket-proof, and was 
armed with a carabine, two pistols, and a long sword. The arms used 
by the light cavalry wy-re nearly similar, but their offensive weapons 
were less heavy, and their sabres crooked instead of straight.— Grimonrd i. 
437. The imperial horse were in general cased in iron, and thus rendered 
inactive by the weight of their armour. — Tableau Milit. 260. 

VOL. I. Y 
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rendered them more proper for active service ; and 
by stationing infantry between the bodies of horse, 
he enabled them to resist the ponderous shock of 
the Austrian cuirassiers, which till then had proved 
irresistible .• Instead of being condensed in enor- 
mous squares, according to the practice of con- 
temporary generals, the Swedish army was usually 
drawn up in two lines, supported by a body of re- 
serve.! Four surgeons were allotted to every regi- 
ment, a precaution no less recommended by the 
suggestions of policy than by the common dictates 
of humanity, yet probably neglected by the callous 
pride of Austria; as it appears that Tilly,! after 
the battle of Leipsic, was obliged to recur to a 
practitioner of Halle to dress his wounds, which 
would hardly have happened, had not the imperial 
army been defective in medical assistance, or the 
medical men been sadly defective in talent.|| 

To particularize every improvement introduced 
by Gustavus, would require proficiency in the 
science of war, to which I have little pretence. I 
shall, therefore, forbear to enter into minute details, 
contenting myself with simply enumerating the ob- 


• Frauchcville, Tableau Militaire, 289. 

+ The comparative advantages of the Swedish and Imperial orders of 
battle arc scientifically discussed by Franchcvilie, 289. 304. 

J Franchcvilie states tlio strength of the imperial squadron at 150 men , 
but he says, (259) les regiments Sucdois etaieut moms forts que lea im- 
perinux. L’n escadron, flail compose de 00 cavaliers ; Jes cotnpagnics 
d’infanterie etaients dc 144. 

|| Uaric, Essay 11. Crimoard supposes one medical assistant to have 
been attached to every regiment of three thousand men ; hut, rs he never 
condescends 1o mention his authority, it is impossible to asceilaiu the 
degree of credit which his assertion may deset .e. ^Franchcvilie corrects 
the assertion of Mr. Hartc, by telling us, that the : tirgeous were with the 
baggage. — Tab. Mil. 258. 
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jects to which his attention appears to have been 
directed with the most striking advantages. To him 
is attributed the discovery of the brigade or 
column* of firing in platoons, f and of leathern 
portable artillery. % - In his knowledge of mili- 
tary architecture, the construction of bridges and 
batteries, and in every thing relating to the 
higher departments of an engineer, he certainly 

• ViH. C' n '<~ ~ i. •»," 

• An anonymous historian, quoted by Harte, rives the following ac: 
count of the column: ' . 

Dicchat se novam et pnchrrrimam in ipsitis exercitu formam aciei ob- 
servassc, quam hoc toes dcscribere nimis prolix uni fcret. Sittnma hue 
redit, cam mnnitioni similem, quae ab omui parte, qua hosti accessu* 
patet, eum destiuatis ictibus petere qneat; ncque taut urn machines com- 
mode posse displodi, sed etiam quemqne sclopetarinm viritira jaculari, 
et hostem -ferire: quod in magno agminc quadrato fieri uequeat, ubi 
duobus aut tribus ordiniluts sclopeta displodctitibus reiiqui ictus sint 
inanes, adeo ut agmen illud ab irruente equitatd facile dissolvi possit : 
quod iu acic Suecica fieri uequeat ; nam priusquam hostilis cquitaties sc 
loco movere aut impetum faccre possit, sclopetarioa. sub pnesidis non 
tantum hastatorum, sed etiam equitum, tanquam duorum propugmtculo- 
rum, quse ad latcra habeant, tulos esse; ad haec multos gradtis inter 
sclopetarios esse ad receptum, ut priusquam hostilis cquitatiis ad ultimum 
agmen pervenire et illud disturbarc possit, cum dissipari Decease sit 
Cum igitur colierentia tolius aciei, equitatns et peditatus, tormentorum 
majornm acminonim, nee nonet sclopctarioruni maxi mi sit momenti; se 
non viderc, quomodo hujusmodi acies, nisi Deo ita volentc, aut si prius 
quam instructa sit, hostis cam ex improviso invadat, fundi fugarique 
posset ; in enra autem vietoriam verti, ut audioes serventur, nee acies 
rumpatur. — Harte, ii. 363. 

f Le maniement du mousquet dies les Suedois t tait beaiicoup moins 
compost ; que dies les imperieux — jiar le retranchcmont do la fourchette 
les moiisquctuircs Suedois gagnaient piusicurs terns, et etaient auui plus 
lestes dans les marches. — Tab. Milit. ‘276. 

I According to Grimonrd, who appears particularly conversant with all 
military details, these cannon were constructed upon principles entirely 
new, and consisted of a thin tube of copper, strengthened by four iron 
hoops, and entirely cnvellopcd with cord. Over these was drawn a case 
of boiled leather, fitted to the tube with great exactness. The principal 
advantage derived from tiiis species of artillery, was the facility with 
which it w as brought into action, being light enough to be drawn by two 
men ; aud the difficulty with wluch the cannon were bested, which reu- 

v 2 
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Excelled all preceding generals ; and probably 
equalled the most accomplished commanders of 
our times, so far at least as genius could attain, un- 
assisted by more modern discoveries in mechanics, 
and the astonishing progress which Europe has 
made in all the higher branches of mathematics; 
after his death, it seems gradually to have declined, 
till the days of* Frederic II. f 

Gustavus is said to have repeatedly declared, that 
he never desired to command an army exceeding 
forty thousand men ; but this probably proceeded 
solely from the difficulties which would have arisen 
in providing supplies for a more numerous body.^; 


dered thorn capable of being fired much oftencr than ordinary guns, with' 
out exposing the artillerymen to tiie smallest risk. i. -138. Galetti, ii. 2y.j. 
On croit que le Baron Melchior dc Wurmbrnnd est l’iuventcur des 
canons de cuir, oil eu fit usage pour la premiere Ibis au siege de Worindit. 
Tab. Mil. 317. The French used them till 1766, under the appellation 
of piccet mutloitct. 'Flic cannon weighed 626 pounds, and was four lcet 
in length ; they were all four-pounders, and the charge of powder re- 
quired was equal to a third part of the weight of the ball. Ibid. 3IS. 

* In a rapid sketch like the present, I may be allowed to speak in 
general terms, and in that light the assertion is correct. .Marlliorough 
and Montcculi, Comic and Tiirenne, Eugene aud Luxemburg, were 
splendid exceptions; but, in spite of tire practical lessons which they gave 
to the world, tho cumbersome system of German tactics became the 
fashionable standard fur imitution. Instead of vying with each other 
in celerity of motion, commanders prided themselves solely upon ma- 
noeuvring scientifically through a theatrical campaign ; aud, if they proved 
fortunate enough to gain a few leagues of country, or to capture a fortified 
town, they retired contentedly into winter quarters to repose on tho 
laurels so cheaply acquired; while processions aud Tt Deumt imposed 
upon the nation, aud made them submit to the heaviest burthens with 
patience, if not with alacrity. 

i f Fritdnch der tinxige, as be is called by the Prussians. 

J Thu achievements of France against the powerful coalitions op- 
posed to her usurpations, aud which have been full as much owing 
to the uumcrous population, over which she exercises a paramount 
control, as to the genius of tier commanders, or to the superiority of 
her tactics, has fatally illustrated tho present question, and proved to 
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The reader will probably be surprised to learn 
that the pay in those days was comparatively much 
higher than at present. A colonel of infantry in 
the Swedish service received yearly three hundred 
and eighty pounds sterling; a lieutenant-colonel 
half as much; and a captain one hundred and 
twenty eight. The stipend of a common soldier 
amounted to nearly sixpence a day.* In the impe- 
rial army the emoluments of the officers were con- 
siderably greater;! but, on account of the defalca- 
tions and retardments to which they were subject, 
their situation appears, on the Whole, to have been 
much less comfortable. This remark applies ex- 
clusively to the period, when the complaints of 
Germany, and the rapid progress of the Swedes, 
compelled Ferdinand to prescribe bounds to the 
rapacity of his commanders ; as, during the splen- 
did tyranny of Wallenstein, officers were restrained 
by no ties except those of discretion, being sulfered 
to live with Asiatic profusion on the fruits of ex- 
tortion and cruelty.^ 


the satisfaction of all impartial observers, that cattris pnribut, superiority 
of numbers is almost certain to prevail. 

• The bounty money given to recruits was also prodigiously great, and 
was said, tqward the conclusion of the thirty years w ar, to have amounted 
to the sum of ;V5 florins for a foot-soldier, and 100 ducats for a horseman; 
the amazing difference which existed between the two services was 
owing to the latter being expected to provide himself with a burse. 
— Galetti ii. 293. 

t Tab. Milit. 263. 

J The system of war almost universally adopted before the time of 
Gnstavus was a system of robbery. The preparations necessary for 
opening a campaign reeptired little previous foresight, when armies were 
supported without magazines at the expense of the country they oc- 
cupied. Accustomed to procure all their resources from pilluge, they no 
sooner exhausted one province than they removed to another, w here the 
means of subsistence were more abundant. — Urimoaid i. 44-4. 
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No regular cartel being established for the ex- 
change of prisoners, it frequently happened that 
they were detained for years in captivity,* or were 
constrained to pay enormous ransoms for their 
release. f 

It is no trifling glory to the Swedish monarch, 
that he contributed essentially to mitigate the hor- 
rors of war by his generosity toward those whom 
fortune subjected to his power. The situation of a 
province, desolated by the inroads of an invading 
enemy, appeared to him sufficiently wretched, 
without wantonly adding to its misery ; he accord- 
ingly checked the ferocity of his victorious cohorts 
by salutary regulations, punishing inhumanity with 
unremitting severity, as the most disgraceful stain 
that can tarnish the character of a soldier. 

The number of generals employed in an army 
was far inferior to that which modern practice has 
introduced ; neither in the hour of battle was the 
same attention paid to seniority. Hence it fre- 
quently happened, that the command of a battalion 
was entrusted to a colonel, though a more ancient 
officer was present. Even the direction of a se- 
parate army did not necessarily confer the rank of 
general. Hoik entered Misnia with eight thousand 
men, and Arnheim conducted a still larger body 
to the assistance of Sigismund, yet neither of them 


• This was actually the rase with respect to Gustavus Horn, and Jean 
dc Wert, who did not recover their liberty till after the peaoe of Mun- 
ster.— Harte. Essay 84. 

f That of a colonel frequently amounted to a thousand pounds, and so 
on in proportion to the prisoner’s rank, Ferdinand paid the enormous 
sum of four thousand pounds to Verdugo, to purchase the liberty of the 
young princo of Anhalt— Essay 36. 
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was invested with a higher title than that of 
colonel. * » 

Another singularity, universally prevalent in the 
habits of war, was the facility with which officers 
were allowed to abandon the service of one sove- 
reign and to enter into that of his enemy. Custom 
having sanctioned this dangerous practice, it was 
no longer attended either with danger or disgrace. 
The slightest offence was sufficient to tempt them 
to withdraw in disgust, even without signifying the 
intention to their commander. Such behaviour 
would now be punished as desertion ; but the man- 
ners of the age so completely palliated the turpitude 
of the action, that it would be difficult to produce 
more than a single instance, in which it was pu- 
nished as criminal.f 

The reputation acquired by Gustavus in the ca- 
binet was little inferior to his glory in the field 
and, as a statesman, he may dispute the palm with 
Oxensteirn, one of the most enlightened ministers 
of any age or country. 

The generosity of commanders, in rewarding me- 
rit, almost exceeded the bounds of prudence; for 
though these opposite qualities are rarely allied in 
private life, they ought never to be separated in 
public stations. Notwithstanding the contracted 
state of his finances, Gustavus rarely promoted a 
common soldier without adding a munificent pre- 


• Galctti, it. 28. t 20. 

J Mr. Hartc appear* to have regarded this as an honour exclusively 
applicable to the warriors of this splendid era, though it ha* in Tact been 
the characteristic, of genius, in every period of the world, to unite the 
talent* of a statesman with those of a soldier. Without recurring to the 
annals of antiquity, w here Fericles and Fpainiuondas, Hanibai and Ju- 
lius Caesar, and many others of almost equal celebrity, would fur 
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sent. This system of remuneration, like all the 
other qualities of that extraordinary man, was car- 
ried by Wallenstein to excess, who scarcely ever 
rewarded an officer of rank with less than five hun- 
dred pounds. Tilly received from the emperor such 
extensive estates in Lower Saxony, as enabled him 
at his death to bequeath a legacy of ten thousand 
pounds to the Walloons, besides providing amply 
for his family.* Ferdinand’s liberality toward the 
Duke of Friedland surpassed belief, and was almost 
great enough to satisfy the pretensions of a man 
whose vanity and ambition were unbounded. 

Till the arrival of the Swedish monarch in Ger- 
many, contributions had been levied with an unre- 
lenting rapacity ;f for which history was then un- 
able to furnish a precedent. The portion allotted 
to remunerate the soldiers was diyided by the colo- 
nels according to the muster-roll, by which inge- 
nious device the shares of the non-effective men 
were appropriated to themselves. The art of sup- 
porting armies, without any expense to their sove- 
reign, constituted the principal secret of the mili- 


nisli illustrations no less splendid than striking, it will be sufficient to 
select, from modern times, a Marlborough, a Frederic, and a Welling- 
ton. Without transcendent talents, a general may acquire such a me- 
chanical know ledge of his profession, as will enable him to trace the plan 
of a campaign, or to direct the operations of a siege ; but the endow- 
ments requisite to form a hero arc imparted by nature to few, and it is 
probably true, that no man ever attained to the highest excellence in the 
military art, whose talents were exclusively military. 

• Harte, Essay 3G. 

t Some idea may he formed of the rapacity of the soldiers from the 
following passage: “ Usus mill laris est in Germania hyenudi, et co, quo 
in stativis militares morantur, tempore, nt singnii, vel bini, ant tern i 
uiiamhaliciint inrolarum doimnn, cujus dotnimis rictus militi, et equo, 
si eqnun miles habet, dare tenetur. I’agus quoque, ecu civitas, ubi sta- 
tiva sont, oontributioucs porrigit secundum mulctam, quec deinceps in 
singulos indites pro rata parte dislribuuutur. Prseter hlec unasqnisqne 
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tary art, as practised by the imperial generals.* 
The regiments of Papenheim and St. Julien are re- 
ported to have drawn sixty thousand pounds from 
the Middle Marche; and Wallenstein is said to 
have extorted the enormous sum of two millions 
sterling (though it is probable that the amount has 
been greatly exaggerated by the resentment of a 
suffering people) from the Electorate of Branden- 
burg alone.t 

Many of the most eminent commanders rose en- 
tirely by personal merit, having neither birth nor 
fortune to recommend them. Aldringer and Merci 
were of humble extraction; Jean de Wert was the 
son of an illiterate peasant; Beck originally a shep- 
herd, and Stalhaus a menial servant. 

The military dress presented a singular mixture 
of ferocity and foppery. Ruffs were almost univer- 
sally worn, frilled and frittered into the most fan- 
tastical fashions. Tilly’s accoutrements were highly 
grotesque, and calculated to render his diminutive 
figure an object of general ridicule. J Wigs were 


illiquid semper ab tu rn dnmus Cxtorquet, donativi nomine, quod inrolae, 
ctiam si inviti, dn nt lumen, no in su.nu familiam, facultatemque mililcs 
desaeviunt." — Burgus, i. 48. The author was himself a soldier. 

• This important secret has siuce been employed with increasing suc- 
cess by the revolutionary generals of France, and in particular by Buo- 
naparte. 

f Hartc, Essay 39. 

J Hi* person and manners arc thus described by the author of the Life 
of Gustavus: 

“ Le Comte Tilly etait d’line taillc au drssons de la mediocre, maigre 
et sec, lc baa du visage pointu, de grande* moustaches, dcs chevcux 
courts, gris, tout plats et fort negliges, un nez fort long, des jones 
creates, le front large ct ride, line phisionomic sccho ct rude, la barbe 
courle et mcdiocrement fonmie. Oc grande capitaine etait toujours veto 
d’unc manicrc bisarre. la; Martrhal dc Grammont racontc que, l’etant 
alii voir par curiositi, il le rcncoutra a la tete de son arrnee, qui etait cu 
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seldom made use of, except by the French; but 
the hair was variously arranged, according as taste 
Or temper directed. The Austrians, who affected 
a terrific air, would not suffer it to cover their fore- 
heads, but by the opposite party it was usually 
dressed in the manner adopted by Vandyck, in 
most of his juvenile portraits. Whiskers, however, 
were universally regarded as essential requisites for 
a soldier, and were twisted and curled most fantas- 
tically.* The vanity of rank was particularly dis- 
played in the beauty and magnificence of the golden 
chain, which decorated the neck of an officer. The 
colour of the scarf, as well as its materials, depend- 
ed entirely upon the choice of the wearers, whose 
taste was displayed in the richness and variety of 
the embroidery. The swords were large and cum- 
bersome, but seldom overcharged with ornament, 
as they were intended for defence rather than deco- 


marchc. II Plait monte sur un petit chcval gris, vetu d'un poarpoint de 
satin vrrd avec dcs manchcs a bandcs commc un Espagnol, ct dcs hauls 
dc ehausrc dc la menic etude; un petit chapeau retrou»s&, surmontfe 
d'unc plume d'autruche rouge, qui lui doscondait jusqu'a sur It* dos; un 
haudrier dc deux pouces dc large par dessus sa veate, auquel pendait son 
epc6 dc battaille, et un seul pistolet a I'aryon. Lorsque Ic niarecbal ap- 
procha pour lui faire la reverence, Tilly, croyaut remarquer qu’il s'eton- 
nait de Ic voir dans cct equipage, Ini dit. Monsieur, vons trouvez peut- 
etre uion babillcmcnt extraordinaire. J'avouc qu'il nest pas toute-a-fait 
couformc a la mode de France ; mais il cst a inou gre, ct ccla me sudit. 
Jc pense anssi qnc ma haqncnck, et ce pistolet tout scul vous surpren- 
nent, pour le moms autant qnc mon accoutrement. I ’our que nous n'ayies 
pus mauvaisc opinion du Comte de Tilly, a qui vous faites I'honneur dc 
rendre tine vLsitc dc curiosity, jc vous dirai quo j’ai gagu£ sept battailcs 
decisis cs, sans avoir cii oblige de tircr uue scute Ibis Ic pistolet que voua 
voyes la ; ct mon petit chcval uc m’a jamais abandon^, et n‘a jamais ba- 
lance a faire son devoir.” — Histoire dc Gustave Adolphe, 142. 

• Mr. Ifarte observes, that he never saw a pioturr of any general of 
that age without them, except that of Christian, I)ukc of Brunswick. 
Essay 43. 
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ration. Instead of being fashioned after the model 
of the leg, the boots were rather calculated to pro- 
tect it, being made of materials strong enough to 
resist a pistol bullet. Spurs were of brass, with a 
curved neck, and had a large box (which served as 
a pivot for the rowels) filled with small metal balls, 
as if their only use was to jingle.* Armour f was 
frequently studded with gold and silver. Many, 
however, objecting to the weight, contented them- 
selves with casing their breasts and backs in steel, 
and covering the rest of their bodies with a dress of 
leather, so stiffened as not to be easily perforated.^: 
Gustavos never made use of any defensive garment 
except an elf-skin waistcoat ; but he was no less 
conspicuous for contempt of danger, than for the 
unrivalled powers of his roind.§ 

In an age, when the long duration of hostilities may 
be supposed to have blunted the finest feelings of 
the heart, it might be expected that private quarrels 


• Mr. Harte informs ns, that he once saw a spar of this description, 
which had been found ncarPragne, on the spot where the famous battle 
was fought which decided the fate of Bohemia. Amid the incongruous 
productions of fashion and folly, it is hardly credible that any thing so in- 
trinsically defective should have become an object for modem imitation. 

f I have seen a magnificent suit, richly inlaid, which belonged to Duke 
Bernard, and is preserved as a memorial of hit ancestor’s prowess by the 
reigning Duke of Saxe Weimar. 

I Harte, Essay 45. It Is impossible to say too much in commendation 
of this author's accuracy and indefatigable diligence, which form a strik- 
ing contrast with his style. 

I am very sorry to tell you, that Harte’s Gitsfavus does not take at all, 
consequently sells V«y little f it is certainly informing, and full of good 
matter; but, it is as certain too, that the style is execrable: where 
the devil be picked it up, 1 cannot conceive, for it is a bad style of a new 
and singular kind; it is full of Latinisms, Galicisms, Germanisms, and 
all itnu but Anglicisms ; in some places pompous, in others vulgar and 
low. — Lord Chesterfield’s Letter*, iii. 177. 

$ Ibid. Franchcville, 265. 
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would not only have happened more frequently, but 
that they would have also been attended with more 
fatal consequences than amid the pleasures and re- 
finements of domestic society.* Yet during the 
course of the thirty years war, very few instances 
occur in which the contentions of individuals were 
decided by dnels ; neither did any stigma attach to 
the reputation of those who declined accepting a 
challenge.! By the code of Gustavus, disputes 
between officers were submitted to a military tri- 
bunal ; but if a captain or lieutenant permitted pri- 
vates to fight, he was rendered responsible for the 
mischief that might ensue, deprived of his commis- 
sion, and frequently compelled to serve in the ca- 
pacity of a common soldier. The honour of a war- 
rior, in the judgment of that enlightened prince, 
might be displayed in actions more character- 


* Tly an edict of Oustavus, every porson engaged in a duel was to be 
punished with death. Soon after its publication a quarrel took place be- 
tween two officers of rank, who kuowing that the steady temper of their 
sovereign would not pardon a transgression of the law, applied to him 
for permission to decide their difference by single combat. Though justly 
offended at their presumption, the king smothered his anger, acceded to 
the request, and signified his intention of being himself a spectator of their 
prowess. Tin; hour was appointed, and the king arrived, attended by a 
body of infantry, whom he formed into a circle around the combatants. 
“ Now, gentlemen,” said he, addressing them as they were preparing to 
engage, “ you are at liberty to tight till oue of you falls.” They drew 
their swords, when Gustavus, beckoning to the piovost martial of the 
army, added with a stem dignity, “The moment one is killed behead tho 
other.” Confounded at this unexpected display of firmness, the officers 
fell instantly on their knees, iinpioriug forgiveness for their temerity, 
which they at length obtained upon condition of their solemnly promising 
to be reconciled. — llartc, i. 00. 

t Cratz in a transport of fury challenged Wallenstein; yet this insult 
offered to tlic authority of his geucral was attended w itli no serious con- 
sequences. Mcrodc w as killed by Jean dc Wert, but the combat was not 
premeditated. A few other examples might be produced, but they are 
insufficient to controvert the general principle. — liarte, Essay 46. 
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istic of valour thau the murder of his brethren iri 
arms. 

Science is indisputably the offspring of tranquil- 
lity : hence the Muses are represented with great 
propriety as delighting in solitude and retirement. 
It cannot therefore be supposed, that at a period 
when Germany was desolated by conflicting armies, 
her progress in literature Would be conspicuous. 
The human mind, however, bus constant need of 
nourishment; and, if not supplied with wholesome 
sustenance, will fatten on offals. Hence judicial 
astrology became the fashionable study of the age; 
so that no measure of importance was ever under* 
taken without consulting the planets. Grebner, 
Braunborn, and Battista Sent were beheld with an 
adoration approaching to idolatry, as men possess- 
ing supernatural powers, and capable of decipher- 
ing the mysterious volume of futurity. Even the 
splendid genius of Tycho Brahe would scarcely 
have risen to celebrity, had it not been degraded 
by the paltry tricks of divination. Each religion 
had its soothsayers, who interpreted the con- 
stellations, as the interests of their party desig- 
nated.* Ferdinand is reported to have entertained 
the highest reverence for these literary impostors, 
and to have regulated the most momentous trans- 
actions of his reign in consequence of their presump- 
tious admonition. The credulity of Wallenstein 
exceeded belief : not a plan was embraced, nor an 
enterprise attempted, without the advice or sanction 


* In the north Gustavos was the Arctic Lion ,. the vis vimda of the Re- 
formation, while in the south he was called the modem Anita, and the 
Scourge, of God. — Harte, Essay 46. 
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of Seni.* * * § Chemnitz, an author of acknowledged 
merit, appears implicitly to have given credit to the 
prodiges which he has transmitted to posterity. 
According to him, and his rivals in credulity, the 
industrious Lotichius, a thousand miracles, totally 
reversing the established order of nature, announced 
the calamities, which awaited Germany, to a blind 
and obstinate people.f The fall of a column was 
adduced by the Austrian ministers as a powerful 
argument to prevail on Ferdinand to consent to the 
the deposition of Wallenstein. The hearts of the 
bravest officers in the imperial army are said to have 
experienced a sudden depression upon discovering 
that they were holding a council of war, in the 
house of a grave-digger at Lepsic, the walls of 
which were besmeared with allegorical figures.^ 
Nothing was too absurd to meet with credit, and 
stories even became popular in proportion to their 
absurdity. Distinguished personages were per- 
suaded that their armour, and even their bodies, 
might be rendered impenetrable by enchantment, 
like those of Achilles and Orlando. § The preva- 


• There were some that sayd, that even by the skill of some in the 
sfsrrcs (wherein besides others he made use of Kepler, a great matter), 
and by the Chaldeans n-t wax forcsigniiicd his times and fates to be 
come. — Swedish Inletligcncer, i. 11 

f According to Gallobeffgicus the fete of Magdeburg was announced 
by the following miracle. “ A city captaine's wife dying in child-bed 
desired to be ript ; the child was found a boy, almost as bigge as one of 
three ycares old. Hee had a head-piece, and an iron brcst-plate upon 
him ; great bootes of the French fashion, and a bag by his side, with 
two like musket bullets in it” — Ibid. 119. — Blind indeed rnnst be the 
people who can behold with indifference such prodigies as these ! 

t Mr. Hartc enters into many details to shew the prevalency of super- 
stition, from which I have borrowed the foregoing anecdotes. 

§ Not the Achilles of the Iliad, as Horner expressly tells us of his being 
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lency of this opinion may be inferred by consulting 
the military code of Gustavus ; the first article of 
which, under the strictest penalties, prohibits the 
use of enchanted arms, or the recurring to magical 
incantations.f Could this extraordinary clause pro- 
ceed from a belief in the powers of sorcery, or was 
it only a sacrifice to the credulity of his contempo- 
raries ?”J ' : 


— — 




wounded in the arm; but the ideal hero of the tragic poets,* and of the 
Alexandrian school. ' * " •' • 

• Memorant co momento, excitata magicis Snecorum carminibus 
procella, magnam grandiuis vim ccelo demissam, quam obvius ventus in 
obsessorum faeiern impeltebat. — Rurgus, 38.— It is rather surprising, that 
an orthodox catholic should attribute so much iutluenoe in heaven to 
heretics. . , . r , 

t Lotichius, however, may keep in countenance the last mentioned 
author, as Ihe following story w ill prove. “Wfblengcr, a shoemaker, 
who commanded the insurgents in Upper Austria, was possessed pi a 
socret to render himself invulnerable. Jn the engagement w ith Pappeu- 
heim a cannon shot sfrucVhis side ; but instead or doing him the smallest 
injury, it recoiled like a tennis ball from a racket." Having csfAblisbrkL 
this fact upon uncontrovertible testimony, the author informs 6s in the 
following page that this extraordinary; personage, in spite of his iqcanta- 
tions, was killed by a pistol. Cirrumstalicesso eontradfetoty could hardly 
have been recorded by the same writer, bsd lifuiot supposed that tome 
part of the cobler’s body was exempt from the charm, like the heel of 
Achilles. — Lotichius, i, 464. — Such however was - the miserable tasle'of 
the age, that .three dissertations were. jpubjishcjl by the learned Wallin, 
a professor at GpsaJ, respecting the magical qualities of Gustavus 1 * svvoril, 
where, if. the reader has, cither ^pi^jrc pr.ii^iinati.on fur MU'b(oscarches, 
he may iind a nialchleis waste oferupiliyu.— \Vitllin, \k gJadipyUustayi 

Adolphi. : tu if' Ill ■ >ni .'nil J i!„tl M <'.-. > C*1 Ja.i •. ' A * 
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CHAP. IX. 


Diet at Ratisbonne. — The public opinion favourable to peace. — Vietr* of 
the different parties. — Reasons which induced the Emperor to convene 
a diet. His imprudence in doing so. lie opens the assembly in h 
studied speech, and demands supplies for continuing the War. — Unpo- 
pularity of W allenstein ; the German princes insist upon bis removal, 
and positively refuse to proceed to the election of a King of the Ro- 
mans till their complaints arc attended to. Ferdinaud attempts to 
allay the ferment by partial concessions. — Conduct of France. She 
sends an embassy to Ratisbonnc. — Character of Father Joseph. — Plans 
of Richelieu. — Difficulties attending the deposition of Wallenstein; 
his behaviour. — Peace concluded with France. Reasons which in- 
fluenced Richelieu. He disavows the ambassador, and obliges the 
emperor to consent to a rcvisal of the treaty. — Gustaviis Adolphus ad- 
dresses a mauisfesto to the German princes. They return an answer. — 

. Wallenstein's behaviour during his retirement. 

Though every attempt hitherto made for the re- 
storation of tranquillity had proved abortive, yet 
so ardent was the desire for peace, that men, suffer- 
ing their inclinations to outstrip their judgment, 
looked forward to the proceedings of the approach- 
ing diet with sauguine hopes of success ; yet, when 
they impartially examined the views and resources 
of the contending parties, it was difficult to suppose, 
that amid the cavils and jealousies of popular dis- 
cussion, so many jarring interests could be amalga- 
mated. Exhausted by the exactions of the imperial 
commanders, the protestants were anxious for the 
termination of hostilities ; but still they required 
some satisfactory pledge for their future security. 
Their endeavours indeed were confined to objects 
more attainable than those of their opponents ; and 
it is highly probable, that they would have been 
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completely sati ified with the unmolested enjoyment 
of the secularized property, and the free exercise of 
their religion. No less offended with the arro- 
gance and rapacity of Wallenstein, than alarmed 
at the aggrandisement of Austria, the catholics 
were scarcely less eager for peace ; but in the pride 
of conquest they disdained to treat upon equal 
terms, presumptuously demanding, as the price of 
conciliation, thv. immediate restitution of all eccle- 
siastical benefices from the church, with an ade- 
quate compensation for the losses occasioned by 
the unconquerable obstinacy of their opponents. 
Neither was Ferdinand averse from a pacification, 
provided his edict was admitted as a preliminary* 
The emperor’s facility in assembling a diet cre- 
ated universal astonishment, as a spirit of oppos^ 
tion was widely diffused, and complaints and mur- 
murs were every where heard, too loud and violent 
to be treated with contempt. The apprehensions 
even of those who on all former occasions had ma- 
nifested unshaken allegiance toward the imperial 
throne were at length awakened, for they no longer 
doubted that the ruin of the protestants would pave 
fhe way for their own subjugation. f 

The popular manners of the Duke of Bavaria, 
when contrasted with the sullen haughtiness of Fer- 
dinand, produced a comparison too mortifying for 
vanity to endure with patience. The ties of interest 
which had so long united their discordant spirits 
had gradually relaxed; so that it was generally 
expected that the jealousy excited by the favour of 
Wallenstein, and recently aggravated by the in- 


• 1630. Schmidt, if. '£). 
VOL. I. Z 


t Puffcndori', i. 56. 
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trigu^s of Frauce, would kindle into a flame, when 

they were mutually irritated by collision. Though 
the Electorate of Bavaria had hitherto escaped the 
calamities of war, it was impossible for the aspiring 
soul of its sovereign calmly to endure the superio- 
rity of a man, whose rapid elevation prematurely 
frustrated his splendid visions, and robbed him of 
tlie glory which he fully anticipated as the reward 
of victory. The preference given to the brilliant 
talents of Fried land had totally extinguished every 
spark of gratitude in Maximilian's bosom, and even 
prepared him for joining the enemies of Austria, 
when a favourable opportunity should occur.* 

These considerations, however, were either en- 
tirely overlooked by imperial pride, or yielded to 
jpthers which appeared more important. Without 
the assistance of the diet it was impracticable for 
Ferdinand to provide for the expenses of the Man- 
tuan expedition, or even successfully to oppose the 
King of Sweden, who was actually preparing for 
the invasion of Pomerania ; because it was danger- 
ous any louger to persevere in a system, which had 
so completely alienated the affections of the nation, 
that every individual might be expected to join the 
hostile standard, when displayed in the cause of 
freedom. But his principal aim in convening a diet 
was to secure the reversion of the imperial dignity 
to his eldest son ; and this he was persuaded could 
never be effected, unless the wishes of the electors 
were gratified. 

Resolutely determined to sacrifice every thing to 
the attainment of that paramount object, he repaired 


• 1630. Puffcndorf, i. 58. Schmidt, iv. 20. 
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to Ratisbonne, with extraordinary pomp, toward the 
end of June, 1630, accompanied by the empress, and 
his eldest son, already King of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary. The Duke of Bavaria and the ecclesiastical 
electors were previously assembled to receive him, 
accompanied by numerous and splendid retinues, 
and decorated with Asiatic ostentation. The elec- 
tors of Saxony and Brandenburg, however, declined 
attending, alleging, in their excuse, that their do- 
minions, exhausted by the calamities of war, were 
utterly incapable of providing funds for so expensive 
a journey.* This, probably, was an exaggerated 
statement, but they were happy to avail themselves 
of a popular pretext to avoid an altercation with 
Ferdinand, being both predetermined to refuse 
their consent to the election of a King of the Ro- 
mans. Neither were they entirely exempt from 
apprehension respecting their personal security ; as 
in case their correspondence with Gustavus should 
be discovered, they had every thing to dread from 
the resentment of an offended despot, t 

The imperial commanders appeared at the diet 
in a style of magnificence, which plainly shewed 
how great part of the plunder had been applied. 
But the equipages and attendants of Wallenstein 
eclipsed even the splendour of Maximilian and 
Ferdinand. Six hundred geutlemeu marched in 
his train, whose costly attire, while it excited admi- 
ration, contrasted too strongly with the general mi- 
sery to be viewed without silent imprecations. 


* Unde non oninino falsa ipsonnn excusntio poterat videri, ni paulo 
post colligendo contra Csesarem militi thesaurus fere erogassent. Iliirgni, 
41 . 

t Harte, i. ICO. I’offendorf, i. 08. 

z 2 
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The situation in which the emperor had impru- 
dently placed himself was little calculated to in- 
crease his popularity, or to ensure his tranquillity 
in future ; since he had not only to combat the in- 
veteracy of his avowed opponents, but to contend 
against the jealousy of his apparent partisans. The 
former, however, he beheld with disdain, convinced 
that nothing could render them formidable, while 
he possessed the support of the catholics. And of 
that he appears never to have entertained the slight- 
est suspicion ; but seriously to have flattered him- 
self that he had completely satisfied their most 
romantic expectations by the “ edict of restitution,” 
and eternally bound their ambitious leader by rais- 
ing him to the electoral dignity.* Desirous of con- 
cealing his lofty designs under the specious veil of 
moderation, he addressed the assembly in a studied 
harangue, in which he boldly asserted, that neither 
the origin of the war, nor its long duration, could 
justly be imputed to him, since he had never neg- 
lected a single opportunity which could lead to the 
termination of hostilities. If all attempts toward 
negotiation had proved abortive, the failure arose 
from the implacability of his opponents. The ob- 
stinacy of Frederic, in refusing to accept the condi- 
tions proposed at Mulhausen, was notorious to 
every member of the Germanic constitution, by the 
majority of whom they were approved. Instead of 
endeavouring to obliterate the stain of rebellion, by 
humbly acknowledging his fault, he actually car- 
ried on a traitorous correspondence with the ex- 
ternal enemies of the empire ; in consequence of 


• Schiller, ii. 
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which he exhorted the electors seriously to consider, 
whether he had not justly forfeited every claim to 
forgiveness.* 

The attention of the members being diverted to 
objects of far greater moment, the consideration of 
the claims of the unfortunate Palatine was conse- 
quently suspended, though the question was revived 
in a subsequent session, at the instigation of the 
English ambassador. Anxious to obtain the rein- 
statement of his unhappy brother-in-law, Charles I. 
deputed Sir Robert Anstruther to the diet, on 
purpose to intercede in his behalf. Had this pe- 
tition been delivered with that dignified firmness 
which announces resolution, and the lofty feeling 
of national honour, it could hardly have failed of 
meeting with attention; but the hereditary preju- 
dice of the house of Stuart, in favour of prerogative, 
combining with the dissensions which prevailed at 
home, prevented the king from employing the only 
language to which the emperor was likely to attend. 
Desirous, however, of palliating the harshness of a 
refusal by every external token of respect, Ferdi- 
nand endeavoured to gratify the vanity of Charles 
by conferring upon his representative the most flat- 
tering marks of distinction. 

The friends of Wallenstein, who had still a nu- 
merous party at the imperial court, contended, 
that nothing could be more impolitic than to drive 
the Palatine to despair, since it was by no means 
improbable that circumstances might arise, when 
it might be highly expedient to restore his domi- 
nions, as a necessary counterpoise to the inordinate 


* Schmidt, iv. 20. Loticliius, 734. 
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ambition of Bavaria. But the ascendant of Maxi- 
milian agaiu prevailed, and what he owed to gra- 
titude he secured by fear. Ferdinand no longer 
dared by an equivocal declaration to leave his in- 
tentions dubious ; but when pressed by Anstruther 
for a final answer, he, without hesitation, replied, 

“ That in consideration of his respect for the kings 
of England and Spain, he would consent to recal 
the sentence of proscription, provided Frederic ac- 
cepted the conditions already offered, and gave 
proofs of repentance by his submission. That in- 
dispensable ceremony being duly performed, he 
promised to restore that part of his dominions 
which was actually in the hands of the infanta Isa- 
bella.”* An offer like this, however qualified, 
ought to have been regarded in no other li_rht than 
that of adding insult to injury, and should have 
animated the exertions of an indignant sovereign in 
defence of his own and the national honour. 

The political situation of Europe engrossed much 
of the attention of the diet, as Ferdinand endea- 
voured, by various arguments, to enforce the ne- 
cessity of providing supplies for the prosecution of 
hostilities, in case his earnest endeavours for the 
restoration of peace should terminate unsuccess- 
fully. “ The position of Germany,” he said, “ was 
highly critical, as a coalition was forming, whose 
hostile designs threatened to extend the flame of 
war more widely than ever, unless the machinations 
of their enemies were rendered abortive by the vi- 


* Le Vassor, ix. 416. Jlarre, ix. 604. Saundcrson’s Chat lex I. 143. 
Lotichius, i. 7S6. Barnet's Mem. of Hamilton. Rusdiwortii's Hist. 
Collect. 

t Schmidt, iv. 29. Loticluus, 734. 
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gorons exertions of those who adhered to the or- 
thodox faith with pious constancy. The projects 
of Sweden, no longer concealed under the veil of 
mystery, could not escape the observation of the 
most shallow politician. Notwithstanding the truce 
concluded with Poland had given peace and secu- 
rity to his realm, Gustavus Adolphus continued to 
augment his armies with as much activity as if his 
dominions were threatened with an invasion. His 
boundless ambition, disdaining the narrow limits 
prescribed by nature, would never repose till it 
had enveloped Europe in a general conflagration.’’ 
Proceeding to examine the motives which might be 
supposed to influence that monarch’s conduct, he 
triumphantly asked, “ of what injuries the King of 
Sweden had to complain? what insults had he re- 
ceived from the Germanic empire ? on what pre- 
tence could he interfere with her internal regula- 
tions ? The dispute occasioned by the occupation 
of Stralsund might be speedily brought to an ami- 
cable adjustment, provided Gustavus would consent 
to accept the mediation of Denmark. But should 
he perversely reject so fair an offer, it was equally 
for the interest and for the honour of the German 
nation, to prepare for the invader so warm a recep- 
tion, as would make him long repent his temerity.”* 
The Mantuan war coming next under considera- 
tion, Ferdinand attempted, with his usual duplicity, 
to prove that it had been a war of necessity, and 
that he had been compelled by the restless ambi- 
tion of France t© take up arms in defence of the 
rights and dignity of the imperial diadem. In this 


* Schmidt, iv. 738. 
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unavoidable contest, involving the dearest interests 
of all the German states, full as much as it regarded 
his own, he could not doubt their alacrity to furnish 
supplies.* 

Subsidiary demands to an enormous amount ap- 
pearing to require some palliative, Ferdinand con- 
cluded his address in a tone of benevolence by no 
means natural to his feelings. After lamenting the 
hardships to which every part of the empire had 
been unfortunately exposed by the long duration of 
hostilities, he conjured the assembly to take into 
consideration the calamitous state to which their 
country was reduced, and td endeavour by wise and 
salutary regulations to provide an adequate remedy. 
“ To alleviate the burthens of a suffering people,” 
he said, “ was the dearest wish of his heart, and 
was no less recommended by the dictates of pru- 
dence than enforced by the voice of humanity, 
since nothing could tend so effectually as their in- 
ternal dissensions to promote the designs of their 
enemies. ”t 

By this artful attempt to disguise rancour and 
ambition under the specious veil of compassion, 
Ferdinand expected to elude all complaint respect- 
ing the tyrannical proceedings of Wallenstein : but 
the indignation excited by the insolence and rapa- 
city of that haughty chieftain was too inveterate for 
words to appease. Instead of simply replying to 
the imperial address, in the official language of flat- 
tery, they resolved to avail themselves of the only 
opportunity that might ever occur for obtaining 
effectual relief. The miseries occasioned by the 


• Lotichiu*, 734. f Bam , lx. 501. 
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licentious excesses of the imperial troops were de- 
tailed in all their enormity; compensations were 
demanded for the injuries sustained, and security 
required against their future recurrence. Of the 
inefficacy of remonstrances they had already expe- 
rienced such inveterate proofs, that it would have 
been the height of credulity to have depended upon 
promises, without possessing the means of compel- 
ling their fulfilment. For so predominant was the 
influence of Friedland, that every complaint pre- 
ferred against him was artfully attributed, by the 
Austrian ministers, to envy, excited by his pre-emi- 
nent talents, or to secret disaffection toward the 
head of the empire, whose legitimate prerogatives 
none dared to dispute, while defended by the genius 
of Wallenstein. These arguments, however, though 
indisputably supported by uncontested facts, were 
no longer calculated to produce their wonted effect, 
because they could not be acted upon with secu- 
rity. Even those members of the diet who had 
supported Ferdinand, in his most extravagant 
schemes, now warmly espousing the popular cause, 
insisted upon the removal of the only general ca- 
pable of opposing Gustavus.* Imploring the em- 
peror, in pathetic terms, to have compassion upon 
the sufferings of a hitherto patient people, whose 
silent endurance of the most galling tyranny en- 
titled them to pity,f they intimated that a conti- 


* Quern (meaning Wallenstein) odium ac nauseam hnmani generis 
voeitabant. — •Puffendorf, i. 6H. Galletti, i. 131. 

t If Burgus be correct, and, as be was an officer in Wallenstein's army, 
he had every means of ascertaining the trulh, the people had cause 
enough to complain. “ Conquesti printer omnia sunt de Vollenstaino 
sum mo armorum Caesaris prcefecto, ilium oblique ponstringentes, quod 
superbus homo, ambitionc clatus, ad militum bencvolentiam captandam, 
tantam exweitui concessissct liccnciam, ut niliil tam facincrosum esset, 
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nuance of the same oppressive system might impel 
them to listen to the dictates of despair, and to 
seek that redress under the banners of Sweden, 
which they had ineffectually solicited from the 
justice and humanity of their legitimate sovereign. 

The losses sustained by the different states were 
described in terms of merited indignation. By 
Brandenburg they were estimated at twenty mil- 
lions of dollars, by Pomerania at ten, by Hesse 
Cassel at seven, and by the other members of the 
Germanic constitution according to the same ex*- 
aggerated scale of calculation* 

Ferdinand would have willingly postponed the 
discussion of every other affair till he had secured 
the election of his son ; because, while that import- 
ant question remained in suspense, he was com- 
pelled to subject his impetuous temper to many 
irksome restraints, as the smallest inadvertence 
might at once have destroyed his visionary plans 
of ambition. But intrigues and duplicity proved 
equally fruitless ; no promises could satisfy the ex- 
pectations of the nation, no artifices could elude its 


qaodmilites contra miserriraos populos non audcrcut ; saevire in homines, 
virginibus vim inf’erre, comlnrsrore domos, civitates dcvastarc, depopularo 
provincial, pium putarent ; tnilitaribus pneceptis rontineri piacutum du- 
cerent, esse has non conscrvaudi, sed perdendi imperii artes ; non iustru- 
endi milites, sed corrumpcndi; irritari militura pctnlautia populos, iude 
rebelliones, et bella civilia oriri.” — Burgus, i. 46. 

* Schmidt, iv. 29. Lotichius, i. 738, &c. Ferdinandus enim per 
pra-datorium, et sine ordinum consensu conscriptuin militem suum, solos 
evangelicos onlines, belli bujus curriculo, immensa auri vi einunxit, 
quanta, praderitis aliquot scculis, ctiam extrema necessitate ingruente, 
a toto itnperio cxacta et contributa non cst. Dissertatio de Batione 
Status ill iuipcrio Bontano Germanico, Authore Hippolitho a Lapide. 
457. — This satirical work, which is attributed to Chemnitz, is extremely 
scarce, as it was suppressed by older of the Austrian government soon 
after its publication, (l-'riestudii, 1647). I am indebted to Mr. Coxe for 
its perusal. 
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discernment. Encouraged by the flattering pro- 
mises of France, and confident of being supported 
by the whole German confederacy, the Duke of 
Bavaria protested against the validity of an election, 
which, considering the circumstances under which 
it must be conducted, would necessarily be defi- 
cient in a most essential point — unbiassed freedom 
of suffrage. In a city surrounded by the imperial 
troops, the decision of the electors could not fail 
to be treated as the effect of compulsion, and of 
course as illegal. “ What necessity,” said Maximi- 
lian, in a tone of defiance, “ exists any longer for 
maintaining such numerous armies, except to ren- 
der the Duke of Friedland as much an object of 
terror to the German princes, as he is an object of 
detestation to the people?”* 

Ferdinand, though represented by many histo- 
rians as not naturally cruel and vindictive, was as- 
suredly more sensible to the voice of interest than 
to the calls of humanity. The sympathy of a 
despot is rarely awakened by I he distresses of those 
whom Providence has subjected to his fury ; hut 
if not totally insensible to the suggestion of pru- 
dence, he will sometimes assume the garb of mercy, 
when necessary, to appease the murmurs of an in- 
dignant people, rendered formidable by despair. 
Perceiving therefore that nothing would satisfy the 
diet but a partial acquiescence with their demands. 


*. Iiarrr. ix. 591. rcrdinandus, ut in aliis omnibus, ita cliam in hoc. 
passu, ficiei a se data 1 , utio impelu prrupit, ac pro lubilu suu, I'ciieodi'in 
exercituum duct*m in inipcrio, Wallciisleiiiun, sopilis jam fere publicis 
tnrbis, et disci inline oinni submoto, creavit. De Hut. Slat. 464. Licet 
imperatori nomen istud, ipmd caput itii|>«'i ii, tint in miiitaribus, rpiam in 
dvilibus, cit, tribuatur; jus tamen crcandi supremum be Hi ducetn, im- 
porium sibi reservuvit. Ibid. 5 <)0. 
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he judged it expedient to comply, rather than to 
hazard his authority in a precarious contest. He 
accordingly consented* to disband eighteen thou- 
sand of his bravest troops, flattering himself, by 
this act of condescension, to silence the jealousy of 
the electors, and to render them more tractable in 
future. 

It is but fair to acknowledge, that Ferdinand was 
placed in a most critical situation, and that it would 
have required extraordinary talents to extricate 
him with credit from a maze of difficulties which 
became gradually more intricate as he advanced. 
Temerity, perhaps, would have been the resort of 
wisdom, because to desperate diseases none but 
desperate remedies should be applied. Ferdinand, 
however, was desirous of reconciling so many dis- 
cordant interests, that it was out of his power to 
act with decision, or to meet the danger with a re- 
solution adequate to its urgency. The scruples of 
religion (for though frequently misguided by intem- 
perate zeal, religion undoubtedly formed the mas- 
ter-spring of all his actions,) could hardly fail to 
interfere with the bold suggestions of ambition ; 
neither was it easy to reconcile the timid counsels 
of friars, who aimed at accomplishing their insidi- 
ous designs by the tortuous paths of intrigue, with 
the lofty projects of Wallenstein, w hose ardent coil- 
rage panted to overturn by force of arms every 
intervening obstacle, that obstructed his passage 
to uncontrolled authority. The former, regarding 
the enforcement of the edict of restitution as the 
principal object to be effected, when policy sug- 
gested the necessity of its suspension during a 


• Pio ted peniicioto conmlio — Burgus, 47- Pfcffcl, ii. 312. 
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limited period, as the surest expedient for prevent- 
ing the protestants from uniting with Sweden, they 
positively denied, that the imperial prerogative ex- 
tended to such profanation. “ Ecclesiastical pro- 
perty,” they presumptuously contended, “ was in- 
dependent of all human control : to protect it was 
the noblest duty of royalty, but to alienate it ex- 
ceeded its utmost prerogatives.” Addressing them- 
selves to the weakness of the pious monarch, they 
further asserted, “ that, by permitting the church 
to be robbed of her possessions, he became no less 
criminal in the judgment of Heaven than if he had 
appropriated the spoil to the profanest uses. For 
what purpose,” they asked, “ had Providence 
crowned his arms with uninterrupted success, ex- 
cept that he might employ his victorious cohorts 
in defence of the orthodox faith ?” They further in- 
sisted, that “ he was irresistibly called upon to dis- 
play his gratitude by some immediate act of bene- 
ficence toward those, whose unwearied supplica- 
tions had drawn blessings on all his undertakings, 
instead of deferring the execution to a distant pe- 
riod, when it might possibly never be accom- 
plished.”* Wallenstein, on the contrary, whose sa- 
gacity foresaw the gathering storm, expatiated 
upon the imprudence of reducing the army at the 
decisive moment when he was about to gather the 
long expected harvest of all his fatigues. “ The 
spirit of opposition, which had so unexpectedly 
shewn itself in the diet, arose entirely,” he strenu- 
ously contended, “ from the indecision of the em- 
peror, and the secret promises of Sweden. To re- 
duce the factious to silence, and to complete the 


• Pfeffcl, ii. 312, 
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subjugation of Germany, required nothing except 
a little perseverance in the same salutary system, 
which had hitherto been pursued with so much ad- 
vantage and glory. The menaces of Gustavus he 
affected to treat with a levity bordering on con- 
tempt, arrogantly boasting, that if the hardy Goth 
should be rash enough to hazard his reputation on 
German ground, he would drive him back again 
with a rod.* 

Though the wisdom of this advice could not be 
easily controverted, Ferdinand wanted resolution 
to pursue it; imprudently resorting to a middle sys- 
tem equally distant from the opposite extremes, by 
.which he hoped to appease the violence of party 
without exposing the empire to a general convul- 
sion.f Maximilian, being perfectly acquainted with 
the emperor's prejudice in favour of the priesthood, 
and wishing to protract the decision, combatted the 
opinions of the Jesuits, by artfully suggesting, that 
no stain had attached to his immediate predeces- 
sors on the imperial throne, for having sacrificed 
the pretended interests of the church to the peace 
of the empire. He readily admitted (for had he 
ventured to reduce the clergy to a level with the 
laity, his arguments would have lost all their 
weight), that it was the paramount duty of a Christ- 
ian sovereign to shield the ministers of religion 
from every insult; but, he contended, that a mo- 
narch had other obligations no less urgent to per- 
form ; and that it would be highly criminal to risk 


• Barre, ix. 5!)3. Nani, viii. 

t The mezzo termi»c, so highly extolled hy the politicians of Italy, is 
perhaps the most dangerous course that a statesman can pursue in a dif- 
cult crisis, yet it is usually that to which most men resort, who value 
themselves on that questionable quality, called prudence. 
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the tranquillity of a mighty nation, in pursuit of an 
object which lie was by no means certain to ac- 
complish. The resources of the protestants were, 
in his estimation, far more considerable than their 
adversaries were disposed to admit, and if united 
with those of a foreign foe they might bid defiance 
to the power of Austria.* 

These insinuations were admirably calculated to 
produce the effect which Maximilian wished, as 
they tended to reconcile the jarring counsels of 
pride and prudence. Ferdinand, however, was un- 
able to conquer his religious scruples, and pre- 
ferred to expose himself to any extremities rather 
than incur ecclesiastical censures. By deferring 
the decision to some future period, he hoped to 
assuage the fears of the protestants, without offend- 
ing the pious delicacy of those whom he venerated 
with an adoration approaching to idolatry. f 

In justice to Ferdinand, we are bound to ac- 
knowledge, that almost every thing conduced to 
thwart his projects, or to mislead his judgment. 
The policy of terminating hostilities with France 
was either felt, or pretended, by all the princes of 
Germany, as a necessary preliminary to a rupture 
with Sweden. This opinion coinciding with the 
projects of Richelieu, an embassy was appointed 
to Ratisbonne. But that sagacious minister hav- 
ing objects in contemplation, far more interesting to 
the glory and prosperity of France than the most 
favourable conclusion of the Mantuan war, it was 
essential to employ in this important mission the 
talents of an able negociator ; and those talents 
were found under the humble garb of a mendicant 


• Schmidt, iv. 18. t Ibid. 
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friar. Francis Tremblai, so justly celebrated in the 
annals of diplomacy, by the title of Father Joseph, 
the name he assumed upon taking the habit of St. 
Francis, possessed, in an eminent degree, every 
quality requisite to deceive. Under the mask of 
austere piety, and an affected indifference for all 
worldly concerns, lurked the aspiring soul of a 
statesman, and a genius commensurate with the 
most arduous undertakings.* By a minister less 
discerning than Richelieu, this extraordinary man 
might have been suffered to waste his transcendant 
faculties in indolently begging from door to door, 
some scanty pittance for the convent, or in culti- 
vating a garden with his fellow-drones ; while his 
aspiring soul spurned at an occupation in which un- 
lettered piety was more likely to succeed, than the 
splendid endowments of a Leo X. or a Julius II, 


• I find the following anecdotes in Harte, which he professes to hare 
taken from a Latin MS. written by a Carmelite friar. According to 
this account. Father Joseph was descended from the ancient family of 
Le Clerc, and born 1579. His youth was passed in scientific pursuits, in 
manly exercises, and in the practice of arms; at Padua he perfected him- 
self in mathematics and jurisprudence ; at Rome he studied men and 
politics. He next visited Germany and England, made himself ac- 
quainted with the constitutions of both countries ; and, though he tra- 
velled with little expense, frequented none except persons of eminence. 
At the age of twenty-three, be assumed the habit of St Francis, in direct 
contradiction to the advice of his friends, who thought him better quali- 
fied for a military life. By hi* interest with the great he procured consi- 
derable benefactions to the order, and undertook the department of su- 
perintending the missionaries sent to preach the gospel in the East In- 
dies. He talked most of the modern languages fluently, and was particu- 
larly distinguished for his acuteness in conducting a theological dispute. 
The pious biographer proceeds to inform us, that his hero refused a car- 
dinal’s hat ; but, as he produces no authority to confirm the assertion, I 
feel as little inclined to give credit to it, as I do the miracles of his pro- 
tecting saint. Richelieu, who outlived his confidant, was too well ac- 
quainted with the talents and ambition of that extraordinary man, to have 
exalted him to a situation in which they might have proved dangerous 
even to himself. — Harte, i. 1B3. 
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The latent spark, which required only the fostering 
breath of power to kindle into a resplendent flame, 
when cherished by the kindred mind of Richelieu 
became a refulgent luminary in the political hemis- 
phere. The address manifested by Father Joseph, 
in the management of a secret negociation at Rome, 
attracted the cardinal’s notice, who discovered a 
spirit analogous to his own in the man, whom mo- 
nastic ignorance disdained as a weak and visionary 
enthusiast. He perceived that the ostentatious piety 
of the monk proceeded from policy, and not from 
conviction ; and, as he valued accomplishments far 
more than sanctity, he called the hypocrite from 
his cell to act a distinguished part on the splendid 
theatre of the world. , Disdaining mediocrity in any 
station, the aspiring monk, from the very moment 
he abjured the pleasures of life, aimed at celebrity 
by the only methods which poverty offered. Severe 
in penance, fervent in prayer, and exemplary in the 
perfonnance of all the minor duties of a monastic 
vocation, he perhaps Ipoked forward with mortified 
ambition to the honours of canonization, when they 
were the only honours within his grasp. But no 
sooner did the career of earthly glory expand to his 
dazzled sight, than he embraced it with all the ar- 
dour of a man, who, after a long and tedious ba- 
nishment, finds himself restored to the society of 
those, whose feelings and language correspond with 
his own ; while by his subsequent actions he plainly 
shewed, that in assuming the penitential habit of 
St. Francis, he mistook his vocation, and that if 
he ever obtained a place in the Roman calendar, it 
would not be acquired by the virtues of a martyr.* 


Le Vassor, i\. 425. Leon Brulart, his colleague in the embassy, 
VOL. I. ‘2 A 
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The partiality of Ferdinand toward the monastic 
habit pointed out the capuchin as the fittest instru- 
ment that duplicity could employ to overreach him : 
for, while the austerity of li is manners inspired ve- 
neration, it was hardly possible for the pious em- 
peror to suspect, that the man he admired was more 
deeply versed in the writings of Macchiavel than 
in those of 8t. Jerome. But as it would neither 
have been consistent with the humility of his pro- 
fession, nor decorous in the eves of the German 
people, to ill vest a votary of St. Francis with the 
pomp inseparable from the representative of an il- 
lustrious monarch, the cardinal ca9t his eyes upon 
Leon de Brulart, at that time ambassador in Swit- 
zerland, as likely to be satisfied with the external 
shew, without presuming to dive into the mysteries 
of the mission *' v . * - * • > ; : j >- 

;:>The expectations of Richelieu were completely 
justified hy« the event, as the monastic diplomatist 
was treated by the emperor with as much respect as 
would have been paid to an angel from heaven.f 
t - n : I i • # > - • » . . 

_ . ,1 ! . -i - • ~ ~ • 

dtcw the following portrait of him. in a private letter : “ Ce capucin n’a 
rien d’uu chretien, que le nom, ni d’un rcligieux quc sou froc, et sn 
cdrde. Jamais on lie vit une dissimulation plus proloiidc, ni une plus 
trompeuse duplicity. Imbu des maximcs de la politique la plus raftne^, 
il a’eat unicpieinent applique a surproudrc lea princes ri'Alleniagne, a 
iiiepriscr toutes les regie* de la bienseanee, ct de I’liomiiteti, ct ne s’cst 
jamais propoat d'autre but, quc ce qni serait plus utile, ct plus propre a 
lui assurer les bonnes graces du Cardinal de Richelieu.” 

* Griuioard, ii. 35. 

t The author of the Speculum Theopolittcnm, supposed to be Fcrdi- 
itand’s con lessor, thus describes his veneration for the clergy. “ Morta- 
lium ncinincin in terns asque reveritus est, atque sacerdotes. in quihns 
omnibus dhiiiuni nuiuun venerabatur, atque honorabat. A minus est non 
sine admiratione dicere, occurrentibus sibi eodem loco, ac tempore, angelo 
ot sacerdote, se primum sacerdoti, deinde angelo honoris officium pcrsol- 
vatuituu.” Caput, ix. 
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In vain did the ministers of Spain and Savoy ex- 
plain the secret projects of the Parisian court, in- 
sisting that the real object of the embassy was to 
create disunion in the electoral college, and impede 
the election of a King of the Romans. A single 
word from the friar produced a stronger effect upon 
the pious emperor than the most elaborate dis- 
course from the unhallowed mouth of a mundane 
counsellor. 

The arrival of a pompous legation from France, 
by giving a novel direction to the public opinion, 
suspended for a moment the fall of Wallenstein : 
for, singular as it may appear, the intervention 
of Louis was regarded alike by the catholics and 
protestants as a subject of universal gratulation. 
It gratified the former, because it displayed an in- 
terest in the politics of Germany, which could only 
be attributed to jealousy of Austria, whose power 
they were anxious to reduce. Scarcely less san- 
guine in their expectations, the latter persuaded 
themselves, that whatever might be the motive which 
actuated the son of Henry, whether he intended 
openly to favour the enterprises of Sweden, or 
merely to counterbalance the influence of Spain, it 
must prove ultimately beneficial to themselves, since 
it was hardly possible for the imagination to figure 
to itself a political revolution, from which no event- 
ual good should accrue. 

It is probable that Richelieu, in proposing a ne- 
gociation, never seriously intended to pursue it, 
but regarded the sanctity of a diplomatic character 
to be the safest covering for intrigue. At least it is 
certain, that the termination of the dispute respect- 
ing the succession of Mantua, being at best a se- 
condary consideration, was left to the capacity or the 

2 A 2 
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incapacity of Brulart, as the crafty friar had busi- 
ness to transact of a more urgent nature, which en- 
tirely engrossed his attention.; The main object of 
his instructions being to procure the deposition of 
Wallenstein, it was to the accomplishment of that 
important point that all his artifices were directed. 
To remove from the command of the Austrian 
armies a general, who had led them from victory to 
victory, at the moment when the greatest warrior 
of the age was preparing to penetrate into the heart 
of Germany, was an enterprise worthy of the ge- 
nius of Richelieu.* 

The singularity of the attempt, combining with 
the period at w hich it was made, has induced many 
writers to assert, that the abasement of Austria was 
previously planned between the minister of France 
and the chiefs of the catholic party ; but this opi- 
nion appears to have been hastily taken up in con- 
sequence of the event, and to be unsupported by 
any authority. To form a rational judgment of the 
whole transaction, we should indentify the feelings 
and the prejudices of the German princes at this 
momentous crisis, their exalted notions of their own 
military skill, and the contempt with which they 
viewed the troops and tactics of all other nations. 
Under these circumstances w’e shall no louger be 
induced to tax them with pride and presumption 
for believing, that after the reduction of the imperial 
army, and the removal of its haughty commander, 
neither generals nor men would be wanting to chas- 
tise the temerity of Sweden. f Was it consistent 


• 1630. Schmidt, i». 29. Schiller, ii. 

| Independently ot the Italian army, the Austrian forces amounted to 
forty thousand men, and those of the League to thirty thousand.— 
Srhmidt, iv. 29. 
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with reason, much less with vanity, to believe that 
the Imrbarous sovereign of a half-civilized people, 
that the King of Finland and Lapland, whose name 
had never reached the genial regions of southern 
Germany, should be destined to change the desti- 
nies of Europe ? The dominions of the Goth were 
too poor, too remote, and too defective in popula- 
tion, to inspire the smallest apprehension. By 
those confident statesmen the wars and politics of 
Sweden had been contemplated with the same 
haughty indifference with which they viewed the 
savage incursions of undisciplined Tartars, or of 
the wandering robbers of Arabia.* 

The intrigues of the diet for the humiliation of 
Wallenstein were resumed with greater ardour than 
ever, when his enemies were assured of the co- 
operation of Richelieu. Even the Spanish ambas- 
sador was impolitic enough to unite in the prevail- 
ing cry, and to solicit the dismission of the only 
general capable of supporting the fortunes of Aus- 
tria. Still however their united efforts might have 
proved ineffectual, lmd not the irresolution of the 
emperor been at length overcome by the artful insi- 
nuations of Father Joseph. Concealing his attack 
under the appearance of zeal for the welfare and 
glory of Ferdinand, he dexterously suggested, that 
it would be acting conformably to the dictates of 
prudence to remove a man whose arrogance had 
justly rendered him unpopular, f because little 


* Schmidt, v. 1. 

f Piacesius, 410, thus describes thf oppression of Wallenstein: “ Et 
simnl insolens miiitis alendi introduce: ratio, iinitis proviiiciarum populis, 
eo onere contra pnescriptum anliquarum sanrlionum iinpcrialiuiu :'rava- 
tis, idqne nulla aequabili inodcratione scrvnta, sed liccncitc inili laris ar- 
bitrio, ut civitates ct oppvda quasi in pncdain data:, a rcccptis hospitio, 
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doubt could be entertained that in return for this 
concession, the diet would immediately gratify his 
wishes, by proceeding to the election of a King of 
the Homans. The loss sustained by the absence 
of that victorious commander could not be attended 
with serious consequences, since the moment the 
emperor had accomplished the mighty object upon 
which parental affection was so meritoriously bent, 
he might replace the Duke of Friedland at the 
head of his armies, and by conferring upon him ad- 
ditional titles and estates, obliterate the mortifica- 
tion of a temporary disgrace. 

An opinion, delivered with prophetic emphasis 
by so persuasive an advocate, dissipated all the 
scruples of Ferdinand ; yet it is possible that jea- 
lousy might not be without its share in deciding 
the question : for though he exercised an authority 
over the whole of Germany more absolute than any 
of his predecessors, it was an humiliating reflection 
for Austrian pride, to feel that he was indebted for 
this unprecedented splendour to the genius of a man, 
who a few years before was confounded among the 
crowd of Bohemian nobles. Neither was it easy 
for him to believe, that the hand which had raised 
the tremendous fabric was deficient in strength to 
overturn it.* In proportion, however, to the ex- 
tent of Wallenstein’s power, the difficulty of re- 


«ou prxsidii impef&torii titulo militibus, stipendiornm nomine diriperen- 
tur. couniventibus ad omnia eorum prapfectis. Isti enim non aiiud rc- 
sponsntn dabant ea de rc eonquerentibus, nisi quod imperatnr mallet 
suos subditos habere pauperes, quam rebelles.” 

• Ferdinand’s heart was not very accessible to gratitude. “Cum 
acerrinie I 'ridlandi nbdicationcm urge rent electorcs, inter alias hac quo- 
quo usi ratione, quod Meclenburgica ditio facilitis inermi quam armato, 
avclli possit.” — Puifrudorf, i. 68.'— How tar this suggestion operated, 
subsequent events prevented posterity from ascertaining. 
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moving him augmented ; and should he refuse obe- 
dience to the imperial mandate, as his enemies art- 
fully suggested, it was impossible to foresee to what 
dangerous lengths he might be hurried by passion 
and resentment.* From an army entirely of his 
own creation, and implicitly devoted to his com- 
mands by the united impulse of interest, fear, and 
admiratiou, what a formidable opposition might 
arise. The immensity of his wealth, the fruit of 
extortion, afforded funds for supporting the part- 
ners of his triumphs, should he bid defiance to the 
imperial authority, while his uubouuded vanity 
would feel the indignity with the keenest sensibi- 
lity. His behaviour, however, upon this trying oc- 
casion was widely different from that which was 
anticipated by the fears of his friends, or foretold 
by the malice of his adversaries. Perceiving that 
the influence of the Bavarian faction was about to 
prevail, he retired to Memminghen, a town in Sua- 
bia, to await the eveut in apparent indifference, hut 
more probably with the design of shaping his fu- 
ture course as the stars and Seni might admonish. 
Fearful of irritating a spirit so alive to glory, and 
so impetuous in all its decisions, the emperor re- 
solved to proceed with the utmost circumspection, 
and he accordingly selected two of Wallenstein's 
friends to convey the tidings of his disgrace, f with 
directions to soften the unwelcome message by the 
most flattering assurances of esteem. 


* Ccrte maximum est, ct prodigio proximitm, quod ct Caesar elcctori- 
bus, ct Walsteinins Caesari obsocutuaest De Comitiis Ratisbonae cele- 
bratis epist. — Thcod. Berenici Noriei. 

t Quest en berg and Werdellberg, both men of rank, and fitting dis- 
tinguished offices. — Lotidiirts, i. TA6. Schmidt, iv. vy. Swedish Intel- 
ligencer, i. 11. 
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Wallenstein was previously acquainted with the 
purport of their visit, before the messengers of Fer- 
dinand arrived ; and though his bosom was con- 
vulsed by conflicting passions, the serenity of his 
countenance was far from indicating the tempest 
that raged within. “The emperor is betrayed,” 
said the Duke of Friedland, producing an astrono- 
mical calculation, “ the ascendant of Bavaria pre- 
vails ; but as the conduct of Ferdinand is the re- 
sult of necessity rather than of inclination, I feel 
disposed to pity and to forgive him. The result of 
his determination is no secret to me ; on the con- 
trary, I clearly foresee that he is destined to repent 
the imprudent sacrifice which he has been tempted 
to make; I will not, however, resist his orders.” 

This unexpected composure no less astonished 
than delighted his friends, who were prepared for 
a very different reception; and whom he now dis- 
missed with magnificent presents, and a letter to 
the emperor, imploring him to continue his protec- 
tion and favour, in the submissive language of 
respect.* 

That the haughtiest of human beings should 
have bowed submissively to a decree which seemed 
at once to level his proudest hopes, was a subject 
of universal astonishment. But it would have been 
inconsistent with the character of that extraordi- 
nary man to have acted a natural part; and as he 
was firmly persuaded that his meridian splendour 
was obscured only by a transient cloud, he looked 
forward with confidence to the happy moment 
when it should burst forth more refulgent than 


* Schiller, ii. Barre, Lx. 693. Galetti, i. 133. 
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ever. Such at least was the Opinion of those, who 
viewed his actions in a favourable light others 
indeed pretended, that having deliberately weighed 
in the scale of prudence the probable consequences 
of resistance, he discovered that by prematurely 
throwing off the mask, he might forfeit the pleasure 
of revenge. As yet his preparations were incom- 
plete. His estates, though immense, were scattered 
in different provinces of Bohemia and Moravia, 
and might be easily seized by the activity of his 
enemies, before he could arrive to defend them. 
With these the nerve of his power would be lost ; 
and he was inclined to think too ill of mankind to 
believe that human fortitude could resist the bait, 
should they be held out as a temptation to trea- 
chery. To time alone he trusted for redress, re- 
solved not to impair his future prospects by his own 
temerity.f That his career of glory was not finally 
closed, the astrologer Seni, in whose predictions he 
confided with the credulity of a child, had plainly 
discovered from the planets; yet it was unnecessary 
to recur to supernatural sources to illustrate a fact, 
which a volume more accessible to human infirmity 
might have clearly unfolded. The approach of an 
enemy like Oustavus Adolphus could hardly fail to 
summon from his inglorious retreat the greatest 
general that Austria possessed. 

Want of firmness in one -essential point usually 
leads to imprudent- concessions in others. After 
sacrificing Wallenstein do the intrigues and jt alousy 

* i- . . =- 


• Among these was Nani, who expresses his admiration in (he foliow- 
ing word* : “ restando dubbio, s$ apparisee maggioro nol esercitare il 
commando, 6 ne’l lasciarlo, yiii. 
f Schiller, ii. 
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of Maximilian, it was in vain for Ferdinand to con- 
tend against the impetuous current of popular opi- 
nion, in a question still more important to preroga- 
tive. It had long been a subject of serious com- 
plaint, that the Mantuan war had been undertaken 
without obtaining the concurrence of, and -even 
without consulting the diet, who affected to con- 
strue this contemptuous neglect into a flagrant 
breach of their constitutional privileges, and not 
without an appearance of reason ; because the troops 
which had been ordered to cross the Alps formed 
part of the army of the empire. Ferdinand ineffec- 
tually endeavoured to elude the attack by expa- 
tiating upon the necessity of an unanimous effort to 
oppose the common enemy of the papal religion; 
flattering himself, that if he should succeed in ex- 
citing their apprehensions for the safety of the 
church, he might depend upon their cordial con- 
currence. Contrary, however, to his expectations, 
the proposal was received with an indifference 
more demonstrative of courage than of foresight. 
Every consideration relative to personal security 
was absorbed in the idea of prescribing bounds to 
the exhorbitant power of Austria. Encouraged>by 
the facility with which they had hitherto carried 
all controverted points, they proceeded with ardour 
in the work of humiliation, requiring from the em- 
peror a positive assurance that he would never more 
engage in a foreign war without the consent of the 
diet. They further required, that he should imme- 
diately establish so rigid a discipline, that no mem- 
ber of the empire might have any thing to fear from 
the licentious conduct of his army.* 


• 1630. Swedish Intelligencer, i. 12. 
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Mortifying as these concessions nmst have ap- 
peared to the unbending spirit of Ferdinand, it was 
impossible for him to withhold his assent without 
risking an open rupture ; and having thus sacrificed 
the fruit of many painful years of fatigue and dissi- 
mulation, he felt secure of meeting with a grateful 
return. But no sooner did he urge the election of his 
son than he plainly discovered his error. Various 
causes for delay were successively started. The 
unquiet slate of the empire was alleged by some as 
a satisfactory reason for deferring the discussion; 
by others it was argued, that the forms of the consti- 
tution expressly required that the ceremony should 
take place at Francfort, and not at Ratisbonne; 
while the two protestaut electors, deriving courage 
from the general confusion, boldly declared, that 
they would never consent to continue the imperial 
crown in the Austrian family, till the edict of resti- 
tution should be revoked.* The eyes of Ferdinand 
w ere at length opened to the danger that surrounded 
him ; when too late to retract he repented his con- 
cessions. and plainly discovered that he had been 
made the dupe of an unprincipled friar.f 

The prospect of an immediate rupture with 
Sweden making it necessary to appoint a succes- 
sor to Wallenstein, the ambition of Maximilian, 
secure of the support of the Catholic League, as- 
pired openly to that important command. The dif- 
ficulty of the times, so argued his numerous parti- 
sans, required that the most cordial harmony should 


i. . « • 1 

* Grimoard, iL 64. 

t The hypocrisy of Father Joseph made so deep au impression on the 
mind of Ferdinand, that he » as often heard publicly to say, “ that a 
capuchin friar bad disarmed an rinjreror w ith his rosary , and covered six 
electoral bonnets with his cowl. — Schiller, ii. 
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subsist between the army of Austria and that of the 
League ; and the surest means of preventing dissen- 
sions, would be to place them both under the or- 
ders of the same commander. The valour and skill 
displayed by the T)uke of Bavaria in the Bohemian 
war, his prudence, pow r er, and popularity, seemed 
to point him out as the only general to whom this 
important commission could be securely entrusted. 
In the estimation of Ferdinand, however, these were 
insuperable obstacles. When placed at the head of 
the united forces of Austria and the League, what 


might not his ambition attempt ! The imperial crown 
might be for ever wrested from the House of Haps- 
burg; neither was this improbable, since the secret 
emissaries of the emperor pretended to have disco- 
vered, that a project was actually formed, with the 
knowledge and approbation of the Electors of 
Mayence, Cologne, and Saxony, for transferring 


the sceptre to Bavaria, after the death of its present 
possessor. 

The bare suspicion of a design, so decidedly hos- 


tile to the aspiring projects of Austria, was suffi- 


cient to awaken the ancient jealousies, which had 


long subsisted between the ancestors of Maximilian 
and those of Ferdinand -t Though secretly re- 


solved to elude the demand, the emperor was sen- 


sible, that the strength and popularity of the new 
elector would make it dangerous to offend him by 
an open and tinqualified refusal ; he therefore had 


* Et dubio procul Caesar elegisset heroem, agnation, fortcm, splendi- 
dum, fortanatum, circurnapcctum, nisi secret A iliud insusnrrasset com- 
munis ilia principum noverca, ratio status nuncupata. — Lotkhius, i. 760. 
Memoircs do Ixniisc Jnliane, 294. 

f Earn esse electoris Bavari eminentiam, ut jurisdictionem illam mili- 
tarem non nisi absolutam sit adinissurus. Ut plus ctiam illi, quam l'ricd- 
lando, debcatur. Ibid, 
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recourse to the arts of intrigue, and, without for- 
mally resisting the wishes of the catholics, annexed 
to the exalted dignity of generalissimo a thousand 
irksome conditions, at which the pride of Maximi- 
lian was sure to revolt. This necessarily led to a 
protracted negociation, and ended in a compro- 
mise, by which the command was conferred upon 
Tilly, the friend and client of Maximilian.* 

Nothing now remained to occupy the assembly 
except to terminate hostilities with Louis ; and as 
it became requisite to recal the troops from Italy, 
in order to oppose the progress of the Swedes, the 
emperor embraced the resolution of concluding a 
peace, though it necessarily involved some unavoid- 
able sacrifices of pride and prerogative. But, ad- 
mitting that it was evidently for the interest of Aus- 
tria to put an end to the Mantuau war, it should 
naturally follows that to have protracted the con- 
test would have been equally advantageous to 
France; because it served to divide the attention 
of Ferdinand, instead of permitting him to concen- 
trate the whole of his force in the north of Ger- 
many, when threatened by the valour of Gustavus. 
It would be unjustly depreciating the sagacity of 
Richelieu, to suppose him blind to so obvious a 
truth; yet, though he clearly distinguished the line 
of conduct which it would have been most advise- 
able for him to pursue, he was no longer at liberty 
to adopt it. The constitution of Louis, naturally 
delicate, was ill calculated to struggle against the 
violence of a malady, w'hich his physicians pro- 
nounced to be mortal. In the event of his death, 
the crown devolved to the Duke of Orleans, a weak 


• 1(530. LoVichius, i. 760. Barrc, ix. 644. Schmidt, iv. 39. 
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and volatile prince, alternately governed by bis 
mother and his favourites. His hatred of the car- 
dinal, whose interests had long been at variance 
with his own, must unavoidably have exposed that 
haughty minister to the full weight of royal resent^ 
meut. Richelieu had therefore no alternative left, 
except to brave the storm with unshaken fortitude? 
or to endeavour to avert it, by the powerful protec- 
tion of his ancient mistress ; and by gratifying bet 
inclination in an important point, he hoped to obli- 
terate the remembrance of past ingratitude. To 
have embraced the former, required a degree of 
magnanimity which conscious integrity could alone 
inspire, but to which the cardinal’s heart was * 
stranger ; for, however bold he might appear, when 
dispensing the favours and exerting all the autho- 
rity of the crown, he bent beneath the blast of ad- 
versity with more than female timidity. The par- 
tiality of Mary tow ard the Spanish court, had ren- . 
dered her, from its commencement, averse to the 
war; and this dislike was considerably increased 
by the apprehension of the danger to which France 
might be exposed by losing its sovereign at that 
critical period. These considerations appeared to 
the cardinal too weighty to be despised, and he ac- 
cordingly dispatched a courier to Father Joseph, 
with positive directions to terminate hostilities upon 
any conditions.* 

Aware of the embarrassment in which he might 
be involved, should Louis recover, and Richelieu 
disavow his instructions, the artful monk declined 
affixing his name to the instrument, under pretext 


* Le Vswsor, ix. 449. 
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that it, would be. totally inconsistent with the rules 
oTftrepriety for him to subscribe it, as he was uot 
iu vested with auy public character, The imperial 
ministers, (however, were not so easily deceived. 
They knew;. that he alone possessed the confidence, 
and was entrusted with all the secrets of the car- 
dinal, and positively refused to be bound by any 
conditions’ which he objected to sanction. The 
disciplaof St. Francis being now compelled to sub- 
mit, the following treaty was concluded : 

That in consideration of the harmony which 
should in future prevail between the courts of Vi- 
enna and Paris, their sovereigns engaged neither 
openly to attack each others dominions, nor to af- 
ford assistance to auy foreign power, with whom 
they ; t»ight be engaged in hostilities. ,, , 

t,‘‘ -That the Duke of Guastalla, in consequence 
of % pension jtp be regularly paid out of the revenues 
of the duchy of Mantua, should cede all his claims 
t0>th*;Duke of leavers. - • •> 

A* That upon the, latter soliciting, in respectful 
language, the investiture of the duchy, and acknow- 
ledging its dependence upon the imperial throne, 
the emperor would immediately confer it, and with- 
in a stated period withdraw his troops from the for- 
tresses which they actually occupied. 

“ That the Spaniards- should likewise evacuate 
Piedmont, upon condition that the French should 
rq>ass the Alps- * u n-z nr . 

A compensation was allotted to the Duke of 
Savoye, for the loss of Susa, Pignerol, and some 
other towns of inferior value, retained by Louis. 


* This treaty may be found at length in Dumont’* »a1uable collection, 
t. partie ii 615. 
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The republic of Venice and the Duke of Lor-* 
raine were expressly comprehended in the negocia- 
tion, upon conditions highly favourable to their in- 
terests. 

The general sentiment excited by the foregoing 
convention, was very far from conforming to the ex- 
pectations of those, by whom it had been negoci- 
ated. All parties, on the contrary, appeared equally 
dissatisfied. When Ferdinand reflected upon the 
numerous sacrifices to which he had been tempted 
by the fallacious promises of Father Joseph, he 
grew enraged at his folly, for having suffered piety 
to get the better of prudence ; yet felt hiraseif en- 
tangled among so many difficulties, that it was too 
late to think of retracting. The Duke of Mantua 
complained that his territories were dismembered, 
even w ithout the empty ceremony of asking his 
consent; more sensible to the trifling losses he sus- 
tained, than to the permanent tenure which they 
ensured. The pride of the Venetians, though cer- 
tainly treated with greater attention, was offended 
at the indifference of Louis, forgetting thatthey had 
lost all political consequence with the invaluable 
commerce of Asia. It would have been a proper 
compliment, they thought, to the dignity of the 
senate, to have deferred the signature till the ar- 
rival of their ambassador, who was actually on his 
journey to Ratisbonne. The Spaniards were still 
more severely mortified at the neglect they experi- 
enced : accustomed to take the lead in every nego- 
tiation, they could not endure the humiliation of 
being obliged to abide by the arbitration of others, 
in a question so interesting to themselves.* 


•Le Vassor, ix, 451. Ban e, ix. 090. 
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The recovery of Louis having released the cardi- 
nal from all his apprehensions, he attempted, by a 
flagrant violation of truth, to correct the impru- 
dence which timidity had induced him to commit. 
Determined that nothing should engage him to ra- 
tify the article which precluded Fratice from assist- 
ing her allies, should they become the enemies of 
Austria, he endeavoured to preserve the honour of 
his master, by accusing the negociators with having 
acted in contradiction to their positive instructions; 
without deigning to reflect, that in return for an 
engagement so important to Ferdinand at that pe- 
rilous crisis, he had acceded to the proposals of 
the French plenipotentiaries respecting the evacua- 
tion of Mantua. Brulart was not only reprimand- 
ed for disobedience of orders, but received an ab- 
solute injunction to follow the emperor to Vienna, 
to declare that his master was resolved to withhold 
his ratitication till the objectionable clause should 
be expunged ; and, in order to give a more serious 
air to this ridiculous farce, the monk, upon his ar- 
rival at J’aris, was refused access to his former 
patron, and commanded to retire into a cloister^ 
This disgrace, however, was of short duration ; and, 
after a few w'eeks passed in monastic seclusion, he 
appeared at court a greater favourite than ever.* 

It was during the sitting of the diet that a mani- 
festo was received from the King of Sweden, ex- 
planatory of his motives for taking up arms, They 
were exposed in a long and elaborate memorial, t 
from which ; t will be sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to extrac f a few of the leading articles. He 
began by complaining, “ that in the year 162.5, 


• La Vassor, ix 451. Barrc, lx. 506. t Lotichius, i. 782. 
VOL. I. ‘2 B 
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while engaged in hostilities with Poland, Ferdi- 
nand had caused a Swedish courier to be inter- 
cepted, charged with dispatches of infinite import- 
ance, the contents of which had been published 
with the grossest misrepresentations, and the mes- 
senger treated with gratuitous cruelty. Not satis- 
fied with offering this unpardonable insult to an 
independent sovereign, he had assisted Sigismund 
with troops and money, had encouraged him by 
promises to continue the war, and even issued a 
proclamation forbidding the Swedes to recruit in 
Germany, a privilege common to all the nations of 
Europe: that, in direct contradiction to the esta- 
blished principles of justice, and in violation of 
the forms of the Germanic constitution, he had de- 
prived the Dukes of Mecklenberg of their do- 
minions, both of whom were allied to Gustavus by 
the strictest ties of friendship ; that he had occu- 
pied several towns on the shores of the Baltic, and 
equipped a navy, with a view to usurp the sove- 
reignty of that sea, though universally acknow- 
ledged by the law of nations to be subject to the 
jurisdiction of Sweden ; that he had seized and 
confiscated her trading vessels, and interrupted her 
commerce with the Hanseatic cities; that he had 
laid siege to Stralsund, though avowedly placed 
under the protection of Gustavus, and had even 
excluded his ambassadors from the congress at 
Lubec, when they appeared to prefer their just 
complaints* That he had presumed to declare 
the King of Sweden by a public document an 


* Legati ipsius modu non cum contcmptu reject i sunt, sed ctiam 
minis in illos saevitum cst; nisi a Lubccca, immo Germania? fiuibas, ex- 
ccdant, fore ul omnia expectant ultima. — Loticbius, 784. 
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enemy to the Germanic empire, and had sanc- 
tioned by his approbation certain scurrilous wri- 
tings, in which the character of Gustavus was 
falsely traduced, and his power derided.”* 

Instead of openly resenting these acts of injust- 
ice, the king affirmed, “ that he preferred to seek 
satisfaction by pacific attempts. Remonstrances 
had been presented to the electoral college, but 
had been treated with silent contempt. Not satis- 
fied with neglecting his just demands, the catholic 
members had purposely omitted to give him the 
title of king.” ‘ Having thus stated his griefs with 
becoming dignity, he concluded by regretting, in 
pathetic language, that all his endeavours to pre- 
vent the effusion of human blood had hitherto been 
rendered abortive. “ Humanity,” he said, “ had in- 
duced him to stifle his resentment, but should the 
emperor continue to reject his complaints, as the 
sovereign and protector of an independent nation, 
he must stand acquitted before God and his fellow- 
creatures, should he resort to those means with 
which Providence had entrusted him, for asserting 
the unquestionable prerogatives of his crown, and 
the rights and interests of his people.”f 

Depending for justification upon the integrity of 
his motives, and anxious to avoid a sinister inter- 
pretation, Gustavus directed Oxenstiern, his confi- 
dential minister, to repair to Dantzic, for the pur- 


• Oaletti, I. 148. " ' 

t fH.11 y*( fUTM fJM T» Small, «4t «{iwtrr*r, jutXXiftt ifi nr *«« 

XvnnXi Tanf f*tra Si mtxiat mi SavUiaf lOTmiSifsv, «or* ai*X‘f n fmrorn. 

Polyb. ii. 31. T. 2. p. 79. cd. Schwcigh. 

Dumont, v. ii. 609. Harte, i. 144. Biuto, ix. 591. Swedish Intelli- 
gencer, i. 43. — In justification of his own conduct he says, “ tametsi omnia 
singulatim exactissimtS dcpondcrare velim, non inuenio, qno jure, quoqu* 
titulo, pruesentis belli causa mihi sit imputanda. — Loticbins, i. 798. 
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pose of communicating with the Count of Dohna, 
the Austrian ambassador. But it soon became ap- 
parent, that it was far from the intention of the im- 
perial cabinet to remove the obstructions to peace : 
on the conttrary, it was evident, that their only 
object was to ascertain to what the preparations 
of Sweden amounted, and if possible to embroil 
her with the senate of Dantzic, in order to deprive 
her of the facilities afforded for recruiting. The 
partisans of Austria having totally misrepresented 
the objects of Sweden, the chancellor of Gustavus 
.was publicly insulted in the streets; and deeming 
it unbecoming his sacred character again to expose 
himself to a similar outrage, he proposed to Dohna 
to adjourn the conferences to Eibiug, or to any 
other city which combined convenience and secu- 
rity in an equal degree. Convinced by the Aus- 
trian’s reply that his professions were insincere, 
Oxenstiern thought it expedient to bring the nego- 
tiation to a speedy issue by producing the outline of 
a treaty, the counterpart of that inteuded to have 
been submitted to the congress at Lubec, had an 
opportunity been allowed for presenting it, which 
he delivered as the ultimatum of Sweden. 

The imperial troops were required to evacuate 
the circles of Upper and Lower Saxony, to demol- 
ish the forts erected on the shores of the Baltic, and 
to allow to all its maritime cities uninterrupted free- 
dom of commerce. The court of Vienna was further 
called 4 upon to suspend her naval armaments ; to re- 
establish Bogislaus, and all the other princes of the 
protestant persuasion iu the full possession of their 
legal prerogatives ; to reinstate the Dukes of Meck- 
lenburg, who if really criminal might be brought to 
trial before a competent tribunal, and subjected ip 
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consequence to whatever penalties an impartial 
judgment might award. Some condensation was 
also required for the injuries sustained by the .inha- 
bitants of Strafsund, from the unjustifiable aggres- 
sion of Wallenstein” 

To these proposals the Austrian plenipotentiary 
hastily replied, that terms so degrading could be 
dictated only at the head of a victorious army. All 
farther communication accordingly ceased, and the 
king prepared to assert his riglrts at the head of 
his warlike battalions.* 

Gustavus’s ‘threats do not seem to have produced 
any great sensation at Ratisbonne ; but as it would 
have been inconsistent w ith the electoral dignity to 
have allowed the imputations to pass unnoticed, 
the following answer was returned : — That the in- 
juries complained of did not appear sufficient to 
justify an appeal to the sword, because the court 
of Vienna had hot been accused of any overt act of 
hostility. With regard to the omission at which he 
was offended, they solemnly protested, that it did 
not arise from want of respect, but was strictly 
conformable to ancient precedents ; it having never 
been customary for the German princes to address 
an elective sovereign by the regal title. Disclaim- 
ing all interference concerning the duchies of Meck-^ 
lenberg, they declared the decision of that impor- 
tant question to be an unalienable branch of the 
imperial prerogative; “ it belonged,” they asserted, 
“ to the emperor alone to dispossess a rebellious 
member, and Ferdinand had therefore exercised a 
legitimate right in punishing an undutiful vassal.’’ 
Proceeding in the same submissive style they at- 


• 1630. Burpis, i. 34. 
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tempted to vindicate the behaviour of their chief 
during the Polish war, pretending that it would 
have been utterly inconsistent with the united cha- 
racters of a brother, and an ally, to have refused 
his assistance to Sigismund ; but as the states of 
the empire took no part in the contest, they were 
surprised to hear that the preparations of Gustavus 
were directed against some of its members. Still 
however it was in his power to terminate the con- 
test by an amicable discussion, and should he be 
disposed to act with moderation, they declared 
themselves ready to concur iu any measures calcu- 
lated to preserve the tranquillity of Europe. 

This letter was accompanied by another from 
Ferdinand, in which lie expressed his astonishment 
that a Swedish army should have entered Pome- 
rania without any previous declaration, and de- 
fended his conduct as strictly agreeable to the forms 
of the Germanic constitution. He finished by con- 
juring Gustavus seriously to reflect on the dangers 
which aw aited him, before he ventured to provoke 
the resentment of a monarch, whose victorious 
armies had so often chastised the temerity of those 
who disturbed the public repose.* 

Before we advert more particularly to the ex- 
ploits of Gustavus, let us follow Wallenstein into 
his retirement, that we may see the effects which 
digrace produced on that eccentric character. 
With a mixed sensation of indignation and sorrow, 
the imperial army learned the degradation of their 
triumphant commander, whose generosity, indul- 


* Historic delle guerre di Fcrdinando, ii. £ Ferdinando, iii. del Cents 
Galeazzo tiuatdo Priorato. u 10. — Though these letters were written after 
the landing of Gustavus, for the sake of connexion I have inserted them 
here.' 1 
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gence, and splendid talents, equally attracted their 
love and admiration. Many officers of distinction 
immediately threw up their commissions, and soli- 
cited permission to share his fortunes. Those whose 
merits or attachment had raised them highest in his 
favour, received the honourable distinction of a 
household employment; while to others, whose 
zeal was less conspicuous, or on whose fidelity he 
could not rely with equal confidence, pensions were 
assigned sufficient to procure all the comforts of 
life, and to attach them for ever to his interest: 
for though he had resigned his employments with 
the magnanimity of a sage, it was not with the inten- 
tion of burying his talents in obscurity, but in 
order to prepare for his return to power with more 
extensive and more permanent authority. Disdain- 
ing to gratify the malice of his opponents, by the 
most trifling indication of mental depression, he 
lived at Prague in a style of magnificence, more 
suitable to the sovereign of a wealthy people than 
to the degraded people of Austria. Six spacious 
gates conducted to a palace, erected in the midst of 
the capital of Bohemia, on a commanding spot, 
where a hundred houses had been cleared away to 
make room for the stately edifice. Profusion and 
taste were equally displayed in the Corinthian co- 
lumns which adorned the portico, and in the 
painted cielings and costly tapestries which deco- 
rated the long suite of apartments, and which pre- 
sented to the inquisitive eye of the philosopher the 
singular phenomenon of a retired officer surpassing 
monarchs in affluence, His household, established 
after the expensive model of a royal court, compre- 
hended all those idle appendages of pomp and os- 
tentation, who are accustomed to waste an useless 
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existence in the flimsy ceremonies of etiquette. 
Gentlemen of illustrious families accepted with 
pride the key of chamberlain ; many even are said 
to have resigned the offices which they held about the 
person of Ferdinand, for the more flattering distinc- 
tion of being permitted to wait in the antichamber of 
Wallenstein. Sixty pages, instructed by the ablest 
masters in all the sciences and accomplishments 
which enrich the understanding, or give grace and 
agility to the body, attended him when he appeared 
in public. A guard of fifty soldiers, in costly uni- 
form, was stationed in an outward hall, to preserve 
their master against the plots of his enemies, or the 
loo great importunity of his friends. Four cham- 
berlains were placed at the door of his apartment, 
whose business it was minutely to investigate the 
name, the quality, and the business of every ».ne 
who demanded access, that uone might intrude 
through motives of curiosity on the leisure of a man, 
whose moments were too precious to be consumed 
in colloquial intercourse, or complimentory saluta- 
tions. His table, consisting regularly of a hundred 
covers, was daily spread with the most delicate 
viands; and it is remarked by some contemporary 
writers, as an instance of uncommon refinement that 
clean napkins were furnished at every repast; it 
would be difficult to produce a more striking proof 
of the semi-barbarity of the times. The richness 
of his liveries, the splendour of his retinue, and the 
magnificence of his furniture, are represented as al- 
most surpassing belief; yet, in an age and country 
yvhere unsoiled linen was regarded as a luxury, we 
may readily conceive that every thing approacbiug 
to common comfort must have excited the greatest 
admiration. When he removed from Prague to 
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Gedsen or Sagan, a hundred waggons transported 
his plpfe and wardrobe, and sixty carriages con- 
veyed his attendants, while the cavalcade was closed 
by fifty grooms, each leading a noble courser, richly 
caparasoned * Six barons, and as many knights, 
attendee! daily to receive and communicate his 
orders, while a party of soldiers constantly patrolled 
the adjacent streets, to prevent his meditations from 
being interrupted by the bustle of commerce, or the 
shouts of festivity. No carriages were permitted to 
approach the palace ; no sounds of active industry 
were heard, but sad and solemn silence prevailed, 
as in the gloomy precincts of a Carthusian monas- 
tery. An enemy to frivolity of every kind, he 
never wasted a minute in those trifling amusements, 
which frequently constitute the most serious occu- 
pation of courtiers. Grave and reserved in his de- 
portment, as if he regarded taciturnity to be the cri- 
terion of wisdom, he was far more liberal of his 
money than of his conversation ; and even when he 
deigned to impart his* ideas, he did it reluctantly, 
and with repulsive condescension. Disliking mirth, 
and even innocent recreation, he was scarcely ever 
known to relax the severity of his features ; and the 
coldness of his constitution enabled him to resist 
the seductions of the senses with stoic apathy. 


* The wonders related respecting his stables, the racks and mangers of 
polished steel, the stalls divided by columns of marble, and the portraits of 
the horses painted by the most excellent artists of Italy, approach too 
nearly to the fictions of eastern poetry, to be allowed a place ill the 
serions pages of history: But if we may judge from a palace which still 

exists in the vicinity of Teplila, inhabited by one of his descendants, and 
which is deservedly called by the Prince de Lignc, “ the Chantilly ot 
Bohemia,” Wallenstein’s taste for magnificence was unbounded. Much 
may be substractcd from the exaggerations of Sarrasin and De Prade, and 
still much remain to admire. 
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Though engaged in a correspondence with persons 
of eminence in every European nation, he seldom 
had recourse to the assistance of a secretary, so 
little confidence did he repose in the discretion or 
the fidelity of others.* 

In this stately obscurity Wallenstein awaited 
with a steady, though not with a tranquil mind, 
the happy hour when fortune, more just to his per- 
fections, might render him once more an object of 
terror to the enemies of his country and his own. 
The victories of Gustavus announced that moment 
to be rapidly approaching, and he looked forward 
to it with all the ardour of a mind inflamed alike by 
ambition and revenge. Absolved by ingratitude 
from every obligation which imperial bounty had 
formerly imposed, his aspiring genius no longer 
hesitated to embrace the boldest designs which 
pride or resentment inspired. Whatever conduced 
to the humiliation of those by whom he had been 
offended, he regarded as lawful ; whatever pro- 
moted his own elevation, he hailed as just and 
meritorious, j* 


* Schiller ii. Hartc ii. 105. Carve Itinerariiim i. 90. — The former is 
always ingenious, lively, anti entertaining ; the second accurate, laborious, 
and useful ; the third was chaplain to Devoroux, one of Wallenstein's 
murderers, and was himself an eye witness of his prosperity. His politi- 
cal attachments would naturally lead him to view the Duke of Fried- 
land’s actions with a prejudiced eye ; so that when he speaks of his power 
lie may safely be credited. 

t Wallenstein had few personal graces to boast of. Tall, thin, of a 
sallow complexion, his hair short and red, his eyes small, but beaming 
intelligence and lire, his figure was better calculated to inspire terror 
than to create respect. 
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